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AS IN A GLASS DARKLY 

It was very quiet and cool in the Quaker Meeting- 
house, though outside there was the rustle of leaves, the 
low din of the bees, the whistle of a bird, or the even 
tiead of horses' hoofs as they journeyed on the London 
road. The place was fulL ¥or a half-hour the wor- 
shippere had sat voiceless. They were waiting for the 
q>irit to move some one to apeak. As they waited, a 
lady entered and fl^ded into a seat. Few saw, and these 
gave no indication of surprise, though they Were little 
used to strangers, and none of the name borne by this 
lady had entered the building for many years. It was 
Hylda. 

At last the silence was broken. The wisened Elder, 
with eyes upon the ceiling and his long white chin like 
ivory on his great collar, began to pray, sitting where he 
was, his hands upon his knees. He prayed for all who 
wandered ''into by and forbidden paths.'' He prayed 
for one whose work was as that of Joseph, son of Jacob; 
whose footsteps were now upon the sea, and now upon 
the desert; whose way was set among strange gods and 
divers heresies — ^^ *Far there mutt aUo be hereeies, that 
they wkidi are approved may be made manifest among the 
weakJ '' A moment more, and then he added: ''He 
hath been tried beyond his years; do Thou uphold his 
hands. Once with a goad did we urge him on, when in 
ease and sloth he was among us, but now he spurreth 
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4 THE WEAVERS 

on his spirit and body in too great haste. O put Thy 
hand upon the bridle, Lord, that He ride soberiy upon 
Thy business." 

Th^e was a longer olence now, but at last came the 
vdoe of Luke Claridge. 

''Father of the fatheriess," he said, ''my days are as 
the sands in the hour-glass hastening to their rest; and 
my place will soon be empty. He gqeth far, and I may 
not go with him. He fi^teth alone, like him that strove 
with wild beasts at Ephesus; do Thou uphold him that 
he may bring a nation captive. And if a yipet fasten 
on his hand, as chanced to Paul of old, give him grace 
to strike it off without hurt. O Lord, he is to me, Thy 
servant, as the one ewe lamb; let him be Thine when 
Thou gatherest for Thy vineyard!" 

''And if a viper fasten on hie hand — " David passed 
his hand across his forehead and closed his eyes. The 
beasts at Ephesus he had fought, and he would fi^t 
them again — th^e was fighting enough to do in the land 
of Egypt. And the viper would fasten on his hand — it 
had fastened on his hand, and he had struck it off; but 
it would come again, the dark thing against which he 
had fought in the desert. 

Their prayers had unnerved him, had got into that 
comer of his nature where youth and its irresponsibility 
loitered yet. For a moment he was shaken, and then, 
looking into the faces of the Elders, said: "Friends, I go 
again upon paths that lead into the wilderness. I know 
not if I ever shall return. Howsoe'er that may be, I 
shall walk with firmer step because of all ye do for 
me. 

He closed his eyes and prayed: "O God, I go into 
the land of ancient plagues and present pestilence. If 
it be Thy will, bring me home to this good land, when 
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my task is done. If not, by Thy goodness let me be as 
a stone set by the wayside for others who come after; 
and save me from the beast and from the viper. ' Thou 
artfaUhfvit who unit noi suffer us to be tempted above that 
weareaible; hut wiU with the temptation aUo make a way 
qf eeeapej that we may be able to hear it /' " 

He sat down, and all grew silent again; but suddenly 
some one sobbed aloud — sobbed, and strove to stay the 
sobbing, and could not, and, getting up, hastened to* 
wards the door. 

It was Faith. David heard, and came quickly after 
her. As he took her arm gentiiy, his eyes met those of 
H}dda. She rose and came out also. 

''Wm thee take her home?'' he said huskily. ''lean 
bear no more." 

Hylda placed her arm round Faith, and led her out 
under the trees and into the wood. As they went, Faith 
lodged back. 

*^Oh, forgive me, forgive me, Davy,'' she said softly. 



Three lif^ts burned in Hamley: one in the Red Man- 
sion, one in the Cloistered House, and one in Soolsby's 
hut upon the hilL In the Red Mansion old Luke Clar- 
idge, his face pale with feeling, his white hair tumbling 
about, his head thrust forward, his eyes shining, sat 
listening, as Faith read aloud lett^ which Benn 
Claridge had written from the East many years before. 
One letter, written from Bagdad, he made her read 
twice. The faded sheet had in it the glow and clamour 
of the East; it was like a heart beating with life; emo^ 
tion rose and fell in it like the waves of the sea. Once 
the dd man interrupted Faith. 

" Davy— it is as though Davy spoke. It is like Davy 
—both Claridge, both Claridge," he said. ''But is it 
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not like Davy? Davy is doing what it was in Benn's 
heart to do. Benn showed the way; Benn called, and 
Davy came." 

He laid both hands upon his knees and raised his eyes. 
''O Lord, I have sought to do according to Thy will/' he 
whispered. He was thinking of a thing he had long 
hidden. Through many years he had no doubt, no 
qualm; but, dnoe David had gone to Egypt, some spirit 
of unquiet had worked in him. He had acted against 
the prayer of his own wife, lying in her grave — a quiet- 
faced woman, who had never crossed him, who had 
never shown a note of passion in all her life, save in one 
thing concerning David. Upon it, like some prophetess, 
she had flamed out. With the insigiht which only women 
have where children are concerned, she had told him 
that he would live to repent of what he had done. She 
had died soon after, and was laid beside the deserted 
young mother, whose days had budded and blossomed, 
and fallen like petals to Uie ground, while yet it was the 
spring. 

Luke Qaridge had understood neither, not his wife 
when she had said: ''Thee should let the Lord do His 
own work, Luke," nor his dying daughter Mercy, whose 
last words had been: ''With love and sorrow I have 
sowed; he shall reap rejoicing — ^mybabe. Thee will set 
him in the garden in the sun, where God may find him 
— God will not pass him by. He will take him by the 
hand and lead him home." The old man had thought 
her touched by delirium then, though her words were 
but the parable of a mind fed by the poetry of life, by a 
shy spirit, to which meditation gave fancy and far- 
seeing. David had come by his idealism honestly . The 
half-mystical spirit of his Uncle Benn had flowed on to 
another generation through the filter of a woman's sad 
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gquL It had oome to David a pure f oroe, a coQstnictive 
miH practical idealisiiL 

Now, as Faith read, there were riogmg in the old 
man's ears the words which David's mother had said 
before she closed her eyes and passed away: ^^Set him 
in the garden in the mn, where Qod may find him-^Ocd 
wiUnotpasBhimhyJ* They seemed to weave themselves 
into the qymholism of Bonn Claridge's letter, written 
from the hiUs of Bagdad. 

** But,'' the letter continued, '' the Governor passed by 
with his suite, the buckles of the harness of his horses 
all silver, his carriage shining with inlay of gold, his 
turban full d precious stones. When he had passed, I 
said to a shepherd standing by, 'If thou hiidst all his 
wealth, shepherd, what wouldst thou do?' and he an- 
swered, 'If I had his wealth, I would sit on the south 
ode of my house in the sun all day and every day.' To 
a messenger of the Palace, who must ever be ready nij^t 
and day to run at his master's order, I asked the same. 
He replied, 'If I had all the Effendina's wealth, I would 
sleq> till I died.' To a blind beggar, shaking the copper 
in his cup in the highways, pleading dumbly to those 
who passed, I made similar inquisition, and he replied: 
'If the wealth of the exalted one were mine, I would sit 
on the mastaba by the bake>house, and eat three times 
a day, save at Ramadan, when I would bless Allah the 
compassbnate and merciful, and breakfast at sunset 
with the flesh of a kid and a dish of dates.' Toawoman 
at the door of a tomb hung with relics of hundreds of 
poor souls in misery, who besought the buried saint to 
intercede for her with Allah, I made the same catechism, 
and she answered, 'Oh, effendi, if his wealth were mine, 
I would give my apn what he has lost' 'What has he 
lost, woman?' saidi; and she answered: 'A little house 
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wasn't. I was a pillar of sand. When pressure came I 
just broke down — ^broke down, Egyptian. Don't be 
surprised if you hear me grunt. It's my natural speech. 
I'm a hog, a drink-swilling hog. I wasn't decent enough 
to stay sober till you had said 'Good day/ and 'How 
goes it, Soolsby?' I tried it on; it was no good. I 
began to live like a man, but I've slipped back into the 
ditch. You didn't know that, did you?" 

David let him have his say, and then in a low voice 
said: ''Yes, I knew thee had been drinking, Soolsby." 

He started. "She told you— E^te Heaver— " 

"She did not tell me. I came and found you here 
with her. You were asleep." 

"A drunken sweep!" He spat upon the ground in dis- 
gust at himself. 

"I ought never have come back here," he added. "It 
was no place for me. But it drew me. I didn't belong; 
but it drew me." 

"Thee belongs to Hamley. Thee is an honour to 
Hamley, Soolsby." 

Soolsby 's eyes widened; the blurred look of rage and 
self-reproach in them began to fade away. 

"Thee has made a fight, Soolsby, to conquer a thing 
that has had thee by the throat. There's no fighting 
like it. It means a watching every hour, every minute — 
thee can never take the eye off it. Some days it's easy, 
some days it's hard, but it's never so easy that you can 
say, 'There is no need to watch.' In sleep it whispers 
and wakes you; in the morning, when there are no 
shadows, it casts a shadow on the path. It comes be- 
tween you and your work; you see it looking out of the 
eyes of a friend. And one day, when you think it has 
been conquered, that you have worn it down into obliv- 
ion and the dust, and you close your eyes and say, 'I am 
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master/ up it springs with fury from nowhere you can 
eeei and catches you by the throat; and the fight begins 
again. But you sit sironger, and the fight becomes 
shorter; and after many battles, and you have learned 
never to be off guard, to know by instinct where every 
ambush is, then at last the victory is yours. It h hard, 
it is bitter, and sometimes it seems hardly worth the 
struggle. But it is— it is worth the struggle, dear old 

99 



Soolsby dropped on his knees and cau^t David by 
the arms. '^ How did you know-^ow did you know? " 
he asked hoarsely. ''It's been just as you say. You've 
watched some one fighting?" 

''I have watched some one fighting — fighting," an* 
swered David clearly, but his eyes were moist. 

''With drink, the same as me?" 

"No, with opium— laudanum." 

"Oh, I've heard that's worse, that it makes you mad, 
the wanting it." 

"I have seen it so." 

"Did the man break down like me?" 

"Only once, but the fight is not yet over with hisL" 

"Was he — an Eng^Ushman?" 

David inclined his head. "It's a great thing to have 
a temptation to fight, Soolsby. Then we can under- 
stand others." 

"It's not always true, Eg]rptian, for you have never 
had tenq>tation to fig^t. Yet you know it all." 

"God has been good to me," David answered, put- 
ting a hand on the old man's elioulder. "And thee is a 
credit to Hamley, friend. Thee will never fall again." 

"You know that — ^you say that to mel Then, by 
Mary the mother of God, I never will be a swine again," 
he said, getting to his feet. 
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12 THE WEAVERS 

/'Well, good-bye, Soolsby. I go to-morrow/' David 
said presently. 

Soolsby frowned; his lips worked. "When will you 
come back? '' he asked eagerly. 

David smiled. "There is so much to do, they may 
not let me come — ^not soon. I am going into the desert 
agam. 

Soolsby was shaking. He spoke huskily. "Here is 
your place/' he said. "You shall come back — Oh, 
but you shall come back, here, where you belong." 

David shook his head and smiled, and clasped the 
strong hand again. A moment later he was gone. 

From the door of the hut Soolsby muttered to 
himself: 

"I will bring you back. If Luke Claridge doesn't, 
then I will bring you back. If he dies, I will bring you 
— ^no, by the love of God, I will bring you back while 
he Uves!" 

Two thousand miles away, in a Nile village, women 
sat wailing in dark doorways, dust on their heads, black 
mantles covering their faces. By the pond where all the 
people drank, performed their ablutions, bathed their 
bodies and rinsed their mouths, sat the sheikh-el-beled, 
the village chief, taking counsel in sorrow with the 
barber, the holy man, and others. Now speaking, now 
rocking their bodies to and fro, in the evening sunlight, 
they sat and watched the Nile in flood covering the wide 
wastes of the Fayoum, spreading over the land rich 
deposits of earth from the mountains of Abyssinia. 
When that flood subsided there would be fields to be 
planted with dourha and onions and sugar-cane; but 
they whose strong aims should plough and sow and 
wield the sickle, the youth, the upstanding ones, had 
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been earned off in chains to serve in the anny of Egypt, 
destined for the far Soudan, for hardship, misery, and 
death, never to see thdr kindred any more. Twice 
during three months had the dread servant of the Palace 
come and driven off their best like sheep to the slaughter. 
The brave, the stalwart, the bread-winners, w^e gone; 
and yet the tax-gatherer would come and press for every 
impost — on the onion-field, the date-palm, the dourha- 
field, and the clump of sugar-cane, as though the young 
men, the toilers, were still there. The old and infirm, 
the children, the women, must now double and treble 
their labour. The old men must go to the carv4ej and 
mend the banks of the Nile for the Prince and his 
pashas, providing their own food, their own tools, their 
own housing, if housing there would be — if it was more 
than sleeping under a bush by the riverside, or crawling 
into a hole in the ground, their yeleks theur clothes by 
day, their only covering at night. 

They sat like men without hope, yet with the proud, 
bitter mien of those who had known good and had lost 
it, had seen content and now were desolate. 

Presently one — a lad — ^the youngest of them, lifted up 
his voice and began to chant a recitative, while another 
took a small drum and beat it in unison. He was but 
just recovered from an illness, or he had gone also in 
chains to die for he knew not what, leaving behind with- 
out hope all that he loved: 

''How has the doud faUoi, and the leaf withered on the tree. 
The lemon-tree, that standeth by the door. 
The mdon and the date have gone hitter to the taste, 
The weevil, it has eaten at the core — 
The eore of my heart, the mildew findeth it. 
My music, it is but the drip cl tears. 
The gamer empty standeth, the oven hath no fire^ 
Ni^^t fiUeth me with fesrs. 
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O NQe that flowetfa deeply, lutst tfaoa not beard his vmce? 

His footsteps hut tbou oovoed with thy floodT 

He was as ooe who Uf teth up the yoke, 

He was as one who taketh off the duin. 

As one who shdtereth from the rain, 

As one who scattereth bread to the ^geons flying. 

His purse was at his side, bis mantle was for me, 

Fot any who passeth were his mantle and his purse. 

And now like a gouid is be withered from our eyes. 

His friendship, it was like a ahady wood — 

Whither has be grawT— Who shall speak for usT 

Who shall save us from the kourbash and the stripesf 

Who shall proclaim us in the palacef 

Who shall oontend for us in the gatef 

llie sakkia tumeth no more; the oxen they are gone; 

^Hie young go forth in cbwns, the c^ waken in the nigfat, 

Tbey waken and weep, for the wheel turns backward. 

And the dark days are come again upon us — 

Win be return no moreT 

ffis friendship was like a shady wood, 

O Nile that floweth deeply, hast thou not heard bis vmcef 

Hast tbou covered up hia footsteps with thy floodT 

Ilie core of my heart, the mildew findeth iti" 

Another — an old man — took up the Btrain, as the 
drum kept time to the beat of the v(uce with its undu- 
lating call and refrain: 

"When big footsteps were am<Hig us there was peace; 
War entered not the village, nm the call of war. 
Now our homes are as those that have no moti. 
As a nest decayed, as a cave forsaken. 
As a ship that lieth broken on the beadi, 
'te house where we were bom. 
in the desert did we buty our gold, 
niried it where no man robbed us, for his arm was strong, 
are the jars empty, gold did not avail 
ave our young men, to keep them from the diains. 
hath swallowed his voice, ot the sea hath drowned it. 
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Or the Nile hath covered him with its flood; 
Else would he oome when our voices call. 
EBs word was honey in the prince's 
WiO he return no more?'' 



And now the sheikh-el-beled spoke. ''It hath been 
80 since Nahoum Pasha passed this way four months 
agone. He hath changed all. War will not avail. David 
Pasha, he will come again. His word is as the centre of 
the worid. Ye have no hope, because ye see the hawks 
among the starving sheep. But the shepherd will re- 
turn from behind the hill, and the hawks will flee away. 
• . • Behold, once was I in the desert. Listen, for mine 
are the words of one who hath travelled far — ^was I not 
at Damascus and Palmyra and Bagdad, and at Medina 
by the tomb of Mahomet?'' 

Reverently he touched the green turban on his head, 
evidence of his journey to Mahomet's tomb. '^ Once in 
the desert I saw afar off an oasis of wood and water, and 
flying things, and houses where a man might rest. And 
I got me down from my camel, and knelt upon my sheep- 
skin, and gave thanks in the name of Allah. There- 
upon I mounted again and rode on towards that goodly 
place. But as I n>de it vanished from my sight. Then 
did I mourn. Yet once again I saw the trees, and flocks 
of pigeons and waving fields, and I was hungry and 
thirsty, and longed exceedingly. Yet got I down, and, 
upon my sheep-skin, once more gave thanks to Allah. 
And I nunmted thereafter in haste and rode on; but 
once again was I mocked. Then I cried aloud in my 
deqMur. It was in my heart to die upon the sheepnskin 
where I had prayed; for I was burned up within, and 
there seemed naught to do but say malaish, and go 
hence. But that goodly sight came again. My heart 
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rebelled that I should be so mocked. I bent down my 
head upon my camel that I might not see, yet once more 
I loosed the sheepHskin. Lifting up my heart, I looked 
again, and again I took hope and rode on. Farther and 
farther I rode, and lo! I was no longer mocked; for 
I came to a goodly place of water and trees, and was 
saved. So shall it be with us. We have looked for his 
coming again, and our hearts have fallen and been as 
ashes, for that he has not come. Yet there be mirages, 
and one day soon David Pasha will come hither, and 
our pains shall be eased." 

''Aiwa, aiwa — ^yes, yes,'' cried the lad who had sung 
to them. 

"Aiwa, aiwa," rang softly over the pond, where 
naked children stooped to drink. 

The smell of the cooking-pots floated out from the 
mud-houses near by. 

''Malaish," said one after another, ''I am hungry. 
He will come again — ^perhaps to-morrow." So they 
moved towards the houses over the way. 

One cursed his woman for wailing in the doorway; 
one snatched the lid from a cooking-pot; one drew from 
an oven cakes of dourha, and gave them to those who 
had none; one knelt and bowed his forehead to the 
ground in prayer; one shouted the name of him whose 
coming they desired. 

So was David missed in Egypt. 
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XXiU 
TENTS OF CUSHAN 

**/ mm Ae ienU of Cutkim m ^^HeUlmf and Ae eurtauu cf Ae Land 
Iff MMan did irmMe." 

A HUBDT-OT7BDT was Standing at the oomer, playing 
with ghriU inastenoe a medley of Scottish aiis. Now 
''Loch Lomond'' pleaded for pennies from the upper 
windows: 

"Fat youH tak' the hi^ road, and IH tak' the low rmmI, 
And in be in Scotland before ye: 
But I and my true love will never meet again. 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond!" 

The hurdy-gurdy was strident and insistent, but for a 
long time no response came. At last, however, as the 
strains of ''Loch Lomond'' ceased, a lady appoEved on 
the balcony of a drawing-room, and, leaning over a 
little fewest of flowers and plants, threw a half-crown to 
the sorry street-musician. She watched the grotesque 
thing trundle away, then entering the house again, took 
a 'cdlo from the comer of the room and tuned the in- 
strument tenderly. It was Hylda. 

Something of tiie peace of Hamley had followed her 
to London, but the poignant pain of it had come also. 
Like Melisande, she had looked into the quiet pool of 
life and had seen her own face, its story and its fore- 
shadowingg. Since then she had been "apart." She 
had watched life move on rather than shared in its 
movement. Things stood still for her. That apathy of 
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• 

soul was upon her which follows the inward struggle 
that exhausts the throb and fret of inward emotions, 
leaving the mind dominant, the will in abeyance. 

She had become conscious that her fate and future 
were suspended over a chasm, as, on the trapese of a 
balloon, an adventurous aeronaut hangs uncertain over 
the hungry sea, waiting for the coming wind which will 
either blow the hazardous vessel to its doom or to safe 
refuge on the land. 

She had not seen David after he left Hamley. Their 
last words had been spoken at the Meeting-house, when 
he gave Faith to her care. That scene came back to her 
now, and a flush crept slowly over her face and faded 
away again. She was recalling, too, the afternoon of 
that day when she and David had parted in the draw- 
ing-room of the Cloistered House, and Eglington had 
asked her to sing. She thought of the hours with Egling- 
ton that followed, first at the piano and afterwards in 
the laboratory, where in his long blue smock he made 
experiments. Had she not been conscious of something 
enigmatical in his gaiety that afternoon, in his cheerful 
yet cheerless words, she would have been deeply im- 
pressed by his appreciation of her playing, and his keen 
reflections on the merits of the composers; by his still 
keener attention to his subsequent experiments, and lus 
amusing comments upon them. But, somehow, that 
very cheerless cheerfulness seemed to proclaim him 
superficial. Though she had no knowledge of science, 
she instinctively doubted lus earnestness even in this 
work, which certainly was not pimsued for effect. She 
had put the feeling from her, but it kept returning. 
She felt that in nothing did he touch the depths. Noth- 
ing could possess him wholly; nothing inherent could 
make him self-effaciag. 
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Yet she wondered, toO| if she was right, when she saw 
his fox-terrier watching him, ever watching him with his 
big brown eyes as he buoyantly worked, and saw him 
stoop to pat its head. Or was this, after all, mere 
animalism, mere superficial vitality, love of health and 
being? She shuddered, and shut her eyes, for it came 
home to her that to him she was just such a being of 
health, vitality and comeliness, on a little higher plane. 
She put the thought from her, but it had had its birth, 
and it would not down. He had immense vitality, he 
was tireless, and abundant in work and industry; he 
went from one thing to another with ease and swiftly 
changing eagerness. Was it all mere force — ^mere man 
and mind? Was there no soul behind it? There in the 
laboratory she had laid her hand on the terrier, and 
prayed in her heart that she might understand him — 
for her own good, her own happiness, and his. Above 
all dse she wanted to love him truly, and to be loved 
truly, and duty was to her a daily sacrifice, a constant 
memorial. She realised to the fuU that there lay before 
her along race unilhiminated by the sacred lamp which, 
liC^ted at the altar, should still be burning beside the 
grave. 

Now, as she thought of him, she kept saying to her- 
self: ''We should have worked out his life together. 
Woric together would have brought peace. He shuts 
me out — he shuts me out.'' 

At last she drew the bow across the instrument, once, 
twice, and then she began to play, forgetful of the 
worid. She had a contralto voice, and she sang with a 
depth of feeling and a delicate form worthy of a pn>- 
fesdonal; on the piano she was effective and charming, 
but into the 'cello she poured her soul. 

For quite an hour she played with scarce an interrup- 
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tion. At last, with a edgh, she laid the instniment 
against her knee and gazed out of the window. As she 
sat lost in her dream — a dream of the desert — a servant 
entered with letters. One caught her eye. It was from 
Egypt — ^from her cousin Lacey. Her heart throbbed 
violently, yet she opened the official-looking envelope 
with steady fingers. She would not admit even to her- 
self that news from the desert could move her so. She 
began to read slowly, but presently, with a little cry, 
she hastened throu^ the pages. It ran: 

TmeSouBAN. 
Dear Ladt Cousin, — 

I'm still not certain how I ougbt to style you, but I thought 
I'd compromise as per above. Anyway, it's a sure thing that 
I haven't bothered you much with countiy-cousin letters. I 
figure, however, that you've put some money in Egjrpt, so to 
speak, and what happens to this sandy-eyed foundling of the 
Nile you would like to know. So I've studied the only ''com- 
plete letter-writer" I could find between the trofuc of Capri- 
corn and Khartoum, and thb is the contemptible result, as the 
dagos in Mexico say. This is a hot ]dace by reason of the sun 
that shines above us, and likewise it is hot because of the niggers 
that swarm around us. I figure, if we get out of this portion of 
the African continent inside our skins, that we will have put up 
a pretty good bluff, and pulled off a ticklish proposition. 

It's a sort of eariy Christian business. You see, David the 
Saadat is great on moral suasion — ^he's a master of it; and he's 
never faQed yet — not altogether; though there have been min- 
utes by a stop-watch when I've thought it wouldn't stand the 
strain. Like the Mississippi steamboat which was so weak that 
when the whistle blew the engines stopped I When those frozen 
minutes have come to us, I've tried to remember the correct 
religious etiquette, but I've not had much practise since I stayed 
with Aunt Mdissa, and lived on skim-milk and eariy piety. 
When things were looking as bad as they did for Dives, ''Now 
I lay me down to sleep," and ''For what we are about to re- 
ceive," was all that I could think of. But the Saadat, he's a 
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wonder from Wondertown. With a little stick, or maybe his 
flute mider his arm, he'U smile and string these heathen along, 
when you'd think they weren't waiting for anybody. A spear 
took off his fes yesterday. He never blinked — ^he's a jim-dandy 
at keeping cool; and when a hundred mounted heathens made a 
rush down on him the other day, spears sticking out like quiUs 
on a porcupine — ^2.5 on the shdl-road the chargers were going — 
did he stir? Say, he watched 'em as if they were playing for his 
benefit. And sure enough, he was right. They parted either 
side of him when they were ten feet away, and there he was quite 
safe, a blessing in the storm, a little rock island in the rapids — 
but I couldn't remember a proper hymn of praise to say. 

There's no getting away from the fact that he's got a will or 
something, a sort of force different from most of us, or perhaps 
any of us. These heathen fed it, and keep their hands off him. 
They say he's mad, but they've got great respect for mad people, 
for they think that God has got their souls above with Him, 
and that what's left behind on earth is sacred. He talks to 'em, 
too, like a father in Israel; tells 'em they must stop buying and 
selling slaves, and that if they don't he will have to punish themi 
And I sit holding my sides, for we're only two white men and 
forty "friendlies" altogether, and two revolvers among us; and 
I've got the two! And they listen to his blarneying, and say, 
'^Aiwfi, Saadail cdwa, Saadail'* as if he had an army of fifty 
thousand behind him. Sometimes I've sort of hinted that his 
canoe was carrying a lot of sail; but my I he believes in it all as 
if there wasn't a spear or a battle-axe or a rifle within a hundred 
miles of him. We've been at this for two months now, and a 
lot of ground we covered till we got here. I've ridden the gentle 
camel at the rate of sixty and seventy miles a day — sort of sweep- 
ing through the land, making treaties, giving presents, freeing 
slaves, appointing governors and sheikhs-el-bded, doing it as 
if we owned the continent. He mesmerised 'em, simply mes- 
merised 'em — ^till we got here. I don't know what happened 
then. Now we're distinctly rating low, the lau^ is on us 
somdiow. But he — mind it? He goes about talking to the 
■1»^H»* as thoui^ we were all eating off the same corn-cob, and 
it seems to stupefy them; they don't grasp it. He goes on ar- 
ranging for a post here and a station there, and it never occurs 
to him that it ain't really actual. He doesn't tell me, and I 
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dcm't aak him, for I came along to wipe his sttrrapa, so to speak. 
I put my mixiey on him, and Vm not going to worry him. He's 
so dead certain in what he does, and what he is, that I don't lose 
9ny sleep guessing about him. It will be funny if we do win out 
on this {xoposition — funnier than anything. 

Now, there's one curious thing about it all which ought to be 
whispered, for I'm only guessing, and I'm not a good guesser; I 
guessed too much in Mexico about three raflways and two silveiv 
mines. The first two days after we came here, everything was 
aU lig^t. Then there came an Egyptian, Halim Bey, with a 
handful of niggefs from Cairo, and letters for Claridge Pasha. 
From that minute there was trouble. I figure it out this way: 
Halim was sent by Nahoum Pasha to bring letters that said <me 
thing to the Saadat, and, when quite convenient, to say other 
things to Mustafa, the boss-sheikh of this settlement. Halim 
Bey has gone again, but he has left his tale behind him. I'd 
stake aU I lost, and more than I ever expect to get out of Mexico 
on that, and maybe I'll get a hatful out of Mexico yet. I had 
some good mining propositions down there. Tlie Saadat be- 
lieves in Nahoum, and has made Nahoum what he is; and on 
the surface Nahoum pretends to hdp him; but he is running 
underground all the time. I'd like to hdp give him a villa at 
Facou^. When the Saadat was in England there was a bad 
time in Egypt. I was in Cairo; I know. It was the same bad 
old game — ^the corvie^ the kourbash, conscription, a war manu- 
factured to fill the podcets of a few, while the poor starved and 
died. It didn't come off, because the Saadat wasn't gone long 
enough, and he stopped it when he came back. But Nahoum — 
he laid the blame on oth^s, and the Saadat took his word for 
it, and, instead of a war, there came this expedition of his own. 

Ten days later. — ^Things have happened. First, there's been 
awful sidmess among the natives, and the Saadat has had his 
chance. His medidne-chest was loaded, he had a spedal camd 
for it — and he has fired it off. Night and day he has worked, 
never resting, never dee^nng, curing most, burying a few. He 
looks like a ghost now, but it's no use saying or doing any- 
thing. He says: ''Sink your own will; let it be subject to a 
hi^er, and you need take no thought." It's eating away hb 
life and strength, but it has given us our return tickets, I guess. 
They hang about him as if he was Moses in the wilderness smit- 
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ing the rode It's his luck. Just when I get scared to death, 
and nm down and want a t<mic» and it looks as if there'd be no 
need to put out next week's washing, then his luck steps in, and 
we get another nm. But it takes a heap out of a man, getting 
scared. Whenever I lodi: on a lot of green trees and cattle and 
horses, and the sun, to say nothing of women and children, and 
listen to music, or fed a horse eating up the ground under me, 
2.10 in the sand, I hate to think of leaving it, and I tiy to pre- 
vent it. Besides, I don't like the {xoposition of going, I don't 
know irticre. That's why I get scared. But he says that it's 
no more than tmning down the li^t and turning it up again. 

They used to call me a dreamer in Mexico, because I kept 
seeing things that no one dse had thought of, and laid out raQ- 
ways and t^iped mines for the future; but I was nothing to 
him. I'm a hi^i-and-dry hedge-dipper alongside. I'm betting 
on him all the time; but no one seems to be woridng to make 
his dreams come true, except himself. I don't count; I'm no 
good, no real good. I'm only fit to run the commissariat, and see 
that he gets enou^ to eat, and has a safe camd, and so on. 
Why doesn't some one dse hdp himf He's working for human- 
ity. Give him half a chance, and Haroun-al-Raschid won't be 
in it. Kald trusts him, depends on him, stands by him, but 
doesn't seem to know bow to hdp him when hdp would do most 
good. The Saadat does it all himsdf ; and if it wasn't that the 
poor devil of a fdlah sees what he's doing, and cottons to him, 
and the dervishes and Arabs fed he's ri^t, he might as well 
leave. But it's just there he counts. There's something about 
him, something that's Quaker in him, primitive, silent, and per- 
ceptive—if that's a real word— which makes them feel that he's 
hcniest, and isn't after anything for himsdf. Arabs don't talk 
mudi; they make eadi other understand without many words. 
Th^ think with all their mi^t on one thing at a time, and they 
think things into happening— and so does he. He's a thousand 
years old, which is about as old-fashioned as I mean, and as 
wise, and as plain to read as though you'd write the letters of 
words as big as a date-palm. That's where he makes the run- 
ning with them, and they can read their title dear to mansions 
in the sidesi 

You should hear him talk with Ebn Enra Bey — perhaps you 
don't know of Enraf He was a friend of his Unde Benn, and 
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his eyes like a lime-kiln burning; for now he knows this at least, 
that Halim Bey had brought some word from Kaid's Palace 
that set these Arabs against him, and neariy stopped my cor- 
respondence. You see, there's a widow in Cairo — she's a sister 
of the American consul, and I've promised to take her with a 
party camping in the Fayoum — cute as she can be, and plays 
the guitar. But it's all right now, except that the Saadat is 
running too dose and fine. If he has any real friends in England 
among the Government people, or among those who can make 
the Government people sit up, and think what's coming to 
Egypt and to him, they'll help him now when he needs it. He'll 
need help real bad when he gets back to Cairo— if we get that 
far. It isn't yet a sure thing, for we've got to fight in the next 
day or two — ^I forgot to tell you that sooner. There's a bull- 
Arab on the rampage with five thousand men, and he's got 
a daim out on our sheikh, Mustafa, for ivory he has here, and 
there's going to be a scrinmiage. We've got to make for a better 
position to-morrow, and meet Abdullah, the bull-Arab, further 
down the river. That's one reason why Mustafa and all our 
friends here are so sweet on us now. They look on the Saadat 
as a kind of nuiscot, and they think that he can wipe out the 
enemy with his flute, which they believe is a witch-stick to woik 
wonders. 

He's just sent for me to come, and I must stop soon. Say, he 
hasn't had sleep for a fortnight. It's too much; he can't stand 
it. I tried it, and couldn't. It wore me down. He's killing 
himsdf for others. I can't manage him; but I guess you could. 
I apologise, dear Lady Cousin. I'm only a hayseed, and a 
faflure, but I guess youll understand that I haven't thou^t 
only of myself as I wrote this letter. The hi^er you go in life 
the more ycu^U understand; that's your nature. I'll get this 
letter off by a nigger to-^norrow, with those the Saadat is sending 
throu^ to Cairo by some friendlies. It's only a chance; but 
everything's chance here now. Anyhow, it's safer than leaving 
it till the scrimmage. If you get this, won't you tiy and make 
the British Government stand by the Saadat f Your husband, 
the lord, could pull it off, if he tried; and if you ask him, I guess 
he'd tiy. I must be off now. David Pasha will be waiting. 
Wdl, give my love to the girlsl 

Your affectionate cousin. 

Toil Lacet. 
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P. S. — ^IVe got a first-dfiss camel for our scrimmage day after 
to-morrow. Mustafa sent it to me this morning. I had a fight 
on mules once, down at Oaxaca, but that was child's play. Tliis 
will be "slaughter in the pan/' if the Saadat doesn't stop it 
somehow. Perhaps he will. If I wasn't so scared I'd wish he 
couldn't stop it, for it will be a way-up Barbarian scrap, the 
tongs and the kettle, a bully panjandrum. It gets mighty dull 
in the desert when you're not moving. But " it makes to think," 
as the French say. Since I came out here I've had several real 
centre thoughts, sort of main principles — ^key-thoughts, that's 
it. What I want now is a sort of safety-ring to string 'em on 
and keep 'em safe; for I haven't a good memory, and I get 
mighty rattled sometimes. Thoughts like these are like the 
secret of a combination lock; they let you into the place where 
the gold and securities and title-deeds of life are. Trouble is, 
I haven't got a safety-ring, and I'm certain to lose them. I 
haven't got what you'd call an intellectual memory. Things 
come in flashes to me out of experiences, and pull me up short, 
and I say, "Yes, that's it — that 8 it; I understand." I see 
why it's so, and what it means, and where it leads, and how far 
it spreads. It's five thousand years old. Adam thought it 
after Cain killed Abel, or Abel thought it just before he died, or 
Eve learned it from Lilith, or it struck Abraham when he went 
to sacrifice Isaac. Sometimes things hit me deep like that here 
in the desert. Then I fed I can see just over on the horizon the 
tents of Moab in the wilderness; that yesterday and to-day are 
the same; that I've crossed the prairies of the everlasting years, 
and am playing about with Ishmael in the wild hills, or fighting 
with Ahab. Then the world and time seem pretty small potatoes. 

You see how it b. I never was trained to think, and I get 
stunned by thoughts that strike me as being dug right out of 
the centre. Sometimes I'd like to write them down; but I can't 
write; I can only talk as I'm talking to you. If you weren't 
so high up, and so much cleverer than I am, and such a thinker, 
I'd like you to be my safety-ring, if you would. I could tell 
the key-thoughts to you when they came to me, before I forgot 
them with all their bearings; and by-and-by they'd do me a lot 
of good when I got away from this influence, and back into the 
machinery of the Western world again. If you could come out 
here, if you could feel what I feel here — and you would feel a 
thousand times as much — ^I don't know what you wouldn't do. 
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It's pretty wonderful. The nights with the stars so white and 
glittering, and so near that you'd think you oould reach up and 
hand them down; the dark, deep, blue beyond; such a width 
of life all round you, a sort of never-ending space, that every- 
thing you ever saw or did seems little, and God so great in a 
kind of hovering sense like a pair of wings; and all the secrets 
of time coming out of it all, and sort of touching your face like 
a vdvet wind. I expect you'll think me sentimental, a first- 
dass squash out of the pumpkin-garden; but it's in the desert, 
and it gets into you and saturates you, tiU you fed' that this is a 
kind of middle space between the worid of dties, and factories, 
and raflways, and tenement-houses, and the quiet world to 
come — a place where they think out things for the benefit of 
future generations, and omvey them through incarnations, or 
throu^ the desert. Say, your ladyship, I'm a chatterer, I'm 
a two-cent philosopher, I'm a baby; but you are too much like 
your grandmother, who was the daughter of a Quaker like David 
Pasha, to lau|^ at me. 

I've got asuit of fine chain-«rmour which I bought of an Arab 
down by DarfAr. I'm wondering if it would be too cowardly 
to wear it in the scrap that's coming. I don't know, though, 
but what I'll wear it, I get so scared. But it will be a fright- 
ful hot thing under my dothes, and it's hot enough without 
that, so I'm not sure. It depends how much my teeth chatter 
when I see ''the dawn of battle." 

I've got one more thing before I stop. I'm going to send 
you a piece of poetry which the Saadat wrote, and tore in two, 
and tluew away. He was working off his imagination, I guess, 
as you have to do out here. I collected it and copied it, and 
put in the punctuation — ^he didn't bother about that. Perhaps 
he can't punctuate. I don't understand quite what the poetry 
means, but maybe you will. Anyway, youll see that it's a real 
desert piece. Here it is: 

"THE DESERT ROAD 

"In the sands I lived in a hut of palm, 
lliere was never a garden to see; 
There was never a path throu^ the desert calm. 
Nor a way through its storms for me. 
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"Tenant was I of a lone domain; 
Tlw far pale caravans wound 
To the rim <rf the sky, and vanished again; 
My call in tlte waste was drowned. 

"The vultures came and bovoed and fled; 
And <moe there stole to my door 
A white gazdle, but its eyes were dread 
With the hurt <rf the wounds it bore. 

"It passed in the dusk with a foot of fear. 
And the white cold miats rolled in; 
And my heart was the heart of a stricken deo; 
Of a soul in the snare of ain. 

"My days they withered like rootless things, 
And the sands rolled on, rolled wide; 
like a pelican I, with broken wings, 
like a drifting barque on the tide. 

"£ut at last, in the li^t of a rose-red day. 

In the windless glow of the mom, 

Ftom over the hills and from far away, 

You came — ah, the joy of the morn I 

"And iriierever your footsteps fell, thei« cr^ 
A path — it was fair and wide: 
A desert road which no sands have swept, 
Where never a hope has died. 

"I followed you forth, and your beauty held 
My heart like an ancient song; 
By that desert road to the blossoming plains 
I came — and the way was longi 

"So I set my course by the light of your eyes; 
I care not what fate may send; 
On the road I tread shine the love-starred skies — 
Hie rood with never an end." 
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Not many men can do things like that, and the other things, 
tooy that he does. Perhaps he will win through, by himself, 
but is it fair to have him run the risk? If he ever did you a 
good turn, as you once said to me he did, won't you help him 
now? You are on the inside of political things, and if you make 
up your mind to hdp, nothing will stop you — ^that was your 
grandmother's way. He ought to get his backing pretty soon, 
or it won't be any good. ... I hear him at his flute. I expect 
he's tired waiting for me. Wdl, give my love to the girkl 

T. L. 



As Hylda read, she passed through phases of feeling 
b^^otten of new understanding which shook her com- 
posure. She had seen David and all that David was 
doing; Egypt, and all that was threatening the land 
through the eyes of another who told the whole truth 
— except about his own cowardice, which was untrue. 
She felt the issues at stake. While the mention of 
David's personal danger left her sick for a moment, she 
saw the wider peril also to the work he had set out to do. 

What was the thing without the man? It could not 
exist — ^it had no meaning. Where was he now? What 
had been the end of the battle? He had saved others, 
had he saved himself? The most charmed life must be 
pierced by the shaft of doom sooner or later; but he was 
little more than a youth yet, he had only just begun! 

**And the Saadat looks os though he was ready for his 
grave — but keeps going^ going, going ! '' The words kept 
ringing in her ears. Again: ^^And he sits there like a 
ghod aU shrivelled up for want of sleep, and his eyes like a 
Kme4ciln burning. . . . He hasnH had sleep for a fartr 
nighL . • . He^s killing himself for others.^^ 

Her own eyes were shining with a dry, hot light, her 
lipe were quivering, but her hands upon the letter were 
steady and firm. What could she do? 
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She went to a table, picked up the papers, and 
scanned them hurriedly. Not a word about Egypt. 
She thought for a moment, then left the drawing-room. 
Passuig up a flight of stairs to her husband's study, she 
knocked and entered. It was empty; but Eglington 
was in the house, for a red despatch-box lay open on his 
table. Instinctively she glanced at the papers exposed 
in the box, and at the letters beside it. The document 
on the top of the pile in the box related to Cyprus — 
the name caught her eye. Another document was half 
exposed beneath it. Her hand went to her heart. She 
saw the words, "Soudan" and "Ciaridge Pasha." She 
reached for it, then drew back her hand, and her 
eyes closed as thou^ to shut it out from her »ght. 
Why should she not see it? Th^ were her husband's 
papers, husband and wife were one. Husband and wife 
one! She shrank back. Were they one? An over- 
mastering dedre was on her. It seemed terrible to 
wait, when here before her was news of David, of life 
or death. Suddenly she put out her hand and drew 
the Cyprus paper over the Egyptian document, so that 
she might not see it. 

As she did so the door opened on her, and Eglington 
entered. He had seen the swift motion of her hand, and 
agfun a look peculiar to him crossed his face, enigmat- 
ical, cynical, not pleasant to see. 

She turned on him slowly, and he was aware of her 
inward distress to some d^ree, though her face was 
ruled to quietness. 

He nodded at her and smiled. She shrank, for she 

saw in his nod and his smile that suggestion of knowing 

everything and everybody, and thinking the 

lich had chilled her so often. Even in their 

ried life it had chilled those confidences which 
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she would i^adly have poured out before hiniy if he had 
been a man with an open soul. Had there been joined 
to his inteUect and temperament a heart capable of true 
convictions and abiding love, what a man he might have 
beeni But his intellect was superficial, and his tempera- 
ment was dangerous, because there were not the ex- 
periences of a soul of truth to ^ve the deeper hold upon 
the meaning of life. She shrank now, as, with a little 
laugh and ^ancing suggestively at the despatch-box, 
he said: 

''And what do you think of it all?" 

She felt as though something was crushing her heart 
within its grasp, and her eyes took on a n^w look of pain. 
"I did not read the papers," she answered quietly. 

"I saw them in your fingers. What creatures women 
are — so dishonourable in little things," he said ironi- 
cally. 

She laid a hand on his. ''I did not read them, Har- 
ry," she urged. 

He smiled and patted her arm. ''There, there, it 
doesn't matter," he laughed. He watched her narrowly. 

" It matters greatly," she answered gently, though his 
words had cut her like a knife. "I did not read the 
papers. I only saw the word 'Cyprus 'on the first paper, 
and I pushed it over the paper which had the word 
'Egypt' on it— 'Egypt' and 'Claridge,' lest I should 
read it. I did not wish to read it. I am not dishonour- 
able, Harry." 

He had hurt her more than he had ever done; and 
only the great matter at stake had prevented the lesser 
part of her from bursting forth in indignation, from say- 
ing things which she did not wish to say. She had ^ven 
him devotion — such devotion, such self-effacement in 
his career as few women ever gave. Her wealth — ^that 
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was so little in comparison with the richnees of her 
nature — ^had been his; and yet his vast egotism took it 
all as his right, and she was repaid in a kind of tyranny, 
the more galling and cruel because it was wielded by a 
man of intellect and culture, and ancient name and 
tradiUon. If he had been warned that he was losing his 
wife's love, he would have scouted the idea, his self- 
assurance was so strong, his vanity complete. If, how- 
evet, he had been told that another man was thinking of 
his wife, he would have believed it, as he believed now 
that David had done; and he cherished that beUef, and 
let resentment grow. He was the Earl of Eglington, and 
no matter what reputation David had reached, he was 
still a member of a Quaker trader's family, with an ori- 
gin sli^tly touched with scandaL Another resentment, 
however, was steadily rising in him. It galled him that 
Hylda should take bo powerful an interest in David's 
work in Egypt; and he knew now that she had always 
done so. It did not ease his vexed spirit to know that 
thousands of others of his fellow-coimtrymen did the 
same. They might do so, but she was his wife, and his 
own work was the sun round which her mind and in- 
terest should revolve. 

"Why should you be so keen about Egypt and Clar- 
idge Pasha?" he stud to her now. 

Her face hardened a little. Had he the right to tor- 
ture her Bo7 To suspect her? ^e could read it in his 
eyes. Her conscience was clear. She was no man's 
slave. She would not be any man's slave. She was 
master of her own soul. What right had he to catechise 
her — as though she were a servant or a criminal? But 

shocked the answer on her tongue, because she was 
deeper than words could express, and she said, 

xwedly: 
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*'I have here a letter from my cousin Lacey, who is 
with Claiidge Pasha. It has news of him, of events in 
the Soudan* He had f ever, there was to be a fight, and 
I wished to know if you had any later news. I thought 
that document there might contain news, but I did not 
read it. I realised that it was not yours, that it be- 
longed to the Govenunent, that I had no right. Per* 
haps you will teU me if you have news. Will you?" 
She leaned against the table wearily, holding her let- 
ter. 

''Let me read your letter first,'' he said wilfully. 

A mist seemed to come before her eyes; but she was 
schooled to self-command, and he did not see he had 
ffven her a shock. Her first impulse was to hand the 
letter over at once; then there came the remembrance 
of all it contained, all it suggested. Would he see all it 
suggested? She recalled the words Lacey had used re- 
garding a service which David had once done her. If 
Eglington asked, what could she say? It was not her 
secret alone, it was another's. Would she have the 
right, even if she wished it, to tell the truth, or part of 
the truth? Or, would she be entitled to relate some 
immaterial incident which would evade the real truth? 
What good could it do to tell the dark story? What 
could it serve? Eglington would horribly misunder- 
stiuid it — ^that she knew. There were the verses also. 
They were more suggestive than anything else, though, 
indeed, they might have referred to another woman, or 
were merdy impersonal; but she felt that was not so. 
And there was Eglington's innate imbelief in man and 
woman! Her first impulse hdd, however. She would 
act honestly. She would face whatever there was to 
face. She would not shelter herself; she would not 
l^ve him the right in the future to say she had not 
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dealt iairly by him, had evaded any inquest of her life 
or mind which he might make. 

She gave him the letter, her heart standing still, but 
she was filled with a r^inant determination to d^end 
herself, to defend David against any attack, or from 
any consequences. 

All her Itfe and hopes seemed hanging in the balance, 
as he began to read the letter. With fear she saw his 
face cloud over, heard an impatient exclamation pass 
his lips. She closed her eyes to gather strengtii for the 
conflict which was upon her. He spoke, and she vaguely 
wondered what passage in the letter had fixed his at- 
tention. His voice seemed very far away. She scarcely 
understood. But presently it pierced the clouds of 
numbness between them, and she realised what he was 
saying: 

"Vulgar fellow — I can't congratulate you upon your 
American cousin. So, 'the Saadat is great on moral 
suasion, mastCT of it — ^never failed yet — not altogether 
— and Aunt Melissa and skim-milk and early piety!' 
And 'the Saadat is a wonder from Wondertown* — like 
a side-show to a circus, a marvel on the flying trapeze! 
Perhaps you can ^ve me the sense of the letter, if there 
is any sense in it. I can't read his writing, and it seems 
interminable. Would you mind?" 

A sigh of relief broke from her. A weight slipped 
away from her heart and brain. It was as though one 
in armour awaited the impact of a heavy, cruel, over- 
whelming foe, who suddenly disappeared, and the 
armour fell from the shoulders, and breath came easily 

I you nund?" he repeated diily, as he folded 

ter slowly. 

led it back to her, the note of sarcasm in his 
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voice prickiiig her like the point of a dagger. She felt 
angered with herself that he could rouse her temper by 
such small mean irony . She had a sense of bitter disap- 
pointment in him — or was it a deep hurt? — ^that she had 
not made him love her^ truly love her. If he had only 
meant the love that he swore before they had married! 
Why had he deceived her? It had all been in his hands, 
her fate and future; but almost before the bridal flowers 
had faded, she had come to know two bitter things : that 
he had married with a sordid mind; that he was inca- 
pable of the love which transmutes the half-comprehend- 
ing, half-<leveloped affection of the maid into the ab- 
sorbing, understanding, beautiful passion of the woman. 
She had married not knowing what love and passion 
were; uncomprehending, and innocent because uncom- 
prehending; with a fine affection, but capable of loving 
wholly. One thing had purified her motives and her 
life — ^the desire to share with Eglington his public duty 
and private hopes, to be his confidante, his friend, his 
coadjutor, proud of him, eager for him, determined to 
help him. But he had blocked the path to all inner 
companionship. He did no more than let her share the 
obvious and outer responsibilities of his life. From the 
vital things, if there were vital things, she was shut out. 
What would she not give for one day of simple tender- 
ness and quiet affection, a true day with a true love! 

She was now perfectly composed. She told him the 
substance of the letter, of David's plight, of the fever, 
of the intended fight, of Nahoum Pasha, of the peril to 
David's work* He continued to interrogate her, while 
she could have shrieked out the question, ''What is in 
yonder document? What do you know? Have you 
news of his safety? '' Would he never stop his question- 
ing? It was trying her strength and patience beyond 
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At bsk Ik drew the documaat dowly from 
the ck«p«tc4eboK, and ^jukced up and down it musiii^y. 

"I£wcy)wwi»tbeb«ttle,"hesudsloidy, "fcu-they 
Kare De«9 of Um mttch farther down the xiver. But 
tiuaa this letter I ta^ it he is not yet within the sone of 
WkSety— eo Nahoum Pifiha says." B» flicked the docu- 
»«ttt upwarcb with his thon^ 

**What B our GoTcfumeat doinc to he^ him?" she 
adK«d, checking her cagHBeBB. 

His heart had padually hardened towards Egypt 
Power had emphasised a certain anaOness in him. Ver- 
sooal voDsideraUooB infonned the pc^cy of the nxxnent. 
He was not going to be dragged at the chariot-wheds cS 
th« Quaker. To be paisstTe, -wbtsi David in Egypt had 
a^ed for active int««6t; to dday, when urgency was 
iiuportant to Claridge Pasha; to speak coldly on 
Egyptian afffurs to his chief, the weak Foreign Secre- 
tary', this was the policy he had b^un. 

So he answered now: "It is the duty of the Egyptian 
Covemment to help him — of Prince Kfdd, of Nahoum 
Pasha, who is acting for him in his absence, who governs 
finance, and tha«fore the army. Egypt does not belong 
to England." 

"N^oum Pasha is bis enemy. He will do nothing to 
betp, unless you force him." 

"Why do you say that?" 

"Because I know Nahoimi Pasha." 

"When did you know Nahoum?" 

*' In Egypt, years ago." 

"Your acquuntance is more varied than I thou^t^" 
Btically. 

t speak to me like that!" she retumed, in a 
t voice. "Do not patronise me; do not be 
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''Do not be so sensitiye/' he answered unemotionally. 

** You surely do not mean that you — ^that the Govern- 
ment will not help him? He is doing the work of Europei 
of civilisation, of Christianity there. He is sacrificing 
himself for the world. Do you not see it? Oh, but you 
do! You would realise his work if you knew Egypt as I 
have seen it." 

''Expediency must govern the policy of nations/' he 
answered critically. 

''But, if through your expediency he is killed like a 
rat in a trap, and his work goes to pieces — all undone! 
Is there no right in the matter?" 

"In affairs of state other drcumstanoes than abso- 
hite 'right' enter. Here and there the individual is 
sacrificed who otherwise would be saved — ^if it were ex- 
pedient." 

"Oh, Eglington! He is of your own county, of your 
own village^ is your neighbour, a man of whom all Eng* 
land should be proud. You can intervene if you will — 
be just, and say you will. I know that intervention has 
be^ discussed in the Cabinet." 

"You say he is of my county. So are many people, 
and yet they are not county people. A neighbour he 
was, but more in a Scriptural than social sense." He 
was hurting her purposely. 

She made a protesting motion of her hand. " No, no, 
no, do not be so small. This is a great matter. Do a 
great thing now; help it to be done for your own 
honour, for Eng^d's honour — for a good man's sake, 
tot your country's sake." 

There came a knock at the door. An instant after- 
wards a secretary entered. "A message from the Prime 
Minister, sir." He handed over a papa*. 

"Will you excuse me?" he asked Hylda suavely, in 
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his eyes the enigmatical look that had chilled her so 
often before. She felt that her appeal had been useless. 
She prepared to leave the room. He took her hand, 
kissed it gallantly, and showed her out. It was his way 
— too civil to be real. 

Blindly she made her way to her room. Insidci she 
suddenly swayed and sank fainting to the ground, as 
Kate Heaver ran forward to her. Kate saw the letter 
in the clinched hand. Loosening it, she read two or 
three sentences with a gasp. They contained Tom 
Lacey's appeal for David. She lifted Hylda's head to 
her shoulder with endearing words, and chafed the cold 
hands, murmuring to herself the while. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

THE QUESTIONER 

''What has thee come to say?" 

Sitting in his high-backed chair, Luke Claridge seemed 
a part of its dignified severity. In the sparsely furnished 
room with its imcarpeted floor, its plain teak table, its 
high wainscoting and undecorated walls, the old man 
had the look of one who belonged to some ancient con- 
sistory, a judge whose piety would march with an aus- 
terity that would save a hmnan soul by destroying the 
body, if need be. 

A crisis had come, vaguely foreseen, sombrely eluded. 
A questioner was before him who, poor, unheeded, an 
ancient victim of vice, could yet wield a weapon whose 
sweep of wounds would be wide. Stem and masterful 
as he looked in his arid isolation, beneath all was a shak- 
ing anxiety. 

He knew well what the old chair-maker had come to 
say, but, in the prologue of the struggle before him, he 
was unwittingly manoeuvring for position. 

''Speak,'' he added presently, as Soolsby fumbled in 
his great loose pockets, and drew forth a paper. " What 
has thee to say?" 

Without a word, Soolsby handed over the paper, but 
the other would not take it. 

"What is it?" he asked, his lips growing pale. "Read 
— ^if thee can read." 

The gibe in the last words made the colour leap into 
Soolsby's face, and a fighting look came. He too had 
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staved off this inevitable hour, had dreaded it, but now 
hiB courage shot up high. 

''Doost thmk I have forgotten how to read ance the 
day I put my hand to a writing youVe hid so long from 
them it most concerns? Ay, I can read, and I can write, 
and I will prove that I can speak too before I've done/' 

^'Read — ^read," rejoined the old man hoarsely, his 
hands tightly gripping the chair-arm. 

''The fever caught him at Shendy — ^that is the 
place—" 

''He is not dead — ^David is not dead?" came 
the sharp, pained interruption. The old man's head 
strained forward, his eyes were misty and dazed. 

Soolsby's face showed no pity for the other's anxiety; 
it had a kind of triumph in it. ''Nay, he is living," he 
answered. " He got well of the fever, and came to Cairo, 
but he's off again into the desert. It's the third time. 
You can't be tempting Providence for ever. This paper 
here says it's too big a job for one man — ^like throwing a 
good life away. Here in England is his place, it says. 
And so say I; and so I have come to say, and to hear 
you say so, too. What is he there? One man against a 
million. What put it in his head that he thinks he can 
doit?" 

His voice became lower; he fixed his eyes meaningly 
on the other. "When a man's life got a twist at the 
start, no wonder it flies off madlike to do the thing that 
isn't to be done, and leave imdone the thing that's here 
for it to do. Doost think a straight line could come 
from the crooked line you drew for him? " 

"He is safe — ^he is well and strong again?" asked the 
old man painfully. Suddenly he reached out a hand 
for the paper. " Let me read," he said, in a voice scarce 
above a whisper. 
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He essayed to take the paper calmly, but it trembled 
in his hands. He spread it out and fumbled for his 
glasses, but could not find them, and he gazed helplessly 
at the page before him, Soolsby took the paper from 
him and read slowly: 

**• • • Claridge Pasha has done good work in 'Egypt, but he b 
a generation too soon, it may be two or three too soon. We can 
iMit regard this fresh enterprise as a temptation to Fate to take 
from our race one of the most promising spirits and vital per- 
sonalities whidi this generation has produced. It b a foriom 
hope. Most Englishmen familiar with Claridge Pasha's life and 
aims wiU ask — " 

An exclamation broke from the old man. In the 
pause which followed he said: ''It was none of my do- 
ing. He went to Egypt against my will.'' 

''Ay, so many a man's said that's not wanted to look 
his own acts straight in the face. If Our Man had been 
started different, if he'd started in the path where God 
A'mii^ty dropped him, and not in the path Luke Clar- 
idge chose, would he have been in Egypt to-day wearing 
out his life? He's not making carpets there, he's only 
beating them." 

The homely illustration drawn from the business in 
which he had been interested so many years went home 
to Claridge's mind. He shrank back, and sat rigid, his 
brows drawing over the eyes, till they seemed sunk in 
caverns of the head. Suddenly Soolsby's voice rose 
angrily. Luke Claridge seemed so remorseless and un- 
yielding, so set in his vanity and self-will ! Soolsby mis- 
read the rigid look in the face, the pale sternness. He 
did not know that there had suddenly come upon Luke 
Claridge the full consciousness of an agonising truth — 
that all he had done where David was concerned had 
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been a mistake. The hard look, the stemnessi were the 
signals of a soul challenging itself. 

"Ay, youVe had your own will," cried Soolsby merci- 
lessly. " YouVe said to God Almighty that He wasn't 
able to work out to a good end what He'd let happen; 
and so you'd do His work for Him. You kept the lad 
hid away from the people that belonged to him, you 
kept him out of his own, and let others take his birth- 
ri^t. You put a shame upon him, hiding who his 
father and his father's people were, and you put a shame 
upon her that lies in the graveyard — as sweet a lass, as 
good, as ever lived on earth. Ay, a shame and a scandal I 
For your eyes were shut always to the sidelong looks, 
your ears never heard the thii^ people said — *A good- 
foT-mothing ship-captain^ a scamp and a ne^er-dO'Weel, one 
thai had a lass at every part, and, maybe, wives too; one 
that none knew or ever had seen — a pirate maybe, or a 
slave-dealer, or a jailrbird, for aU (hey knew I Married — 
oh yes, married right enough, hut nothing else — not even a 
homo. Just a ring on the finger, and then, beyond and 
away ! ' Around her life that brought into the world our 
lad yonder you let a cloud draw down; and you let it 
draw round his, too, for he didn't even bear his father's 
name — ^much less knew who his father was — or live in 
his father's home, or come by his own in the end. You 
gave the lad shame and scandal. Do you think he 
didn't feel it, was it much or little? He wasn't walking 
Sn the sun, but — " 

''Mercy! Mercy!" broke in the old man, his hand 
before his eyes. He was thinking of Mercy, his daugh- 
ter, of the words she had said to him when she died, 
^Sei him in the sun, father, where God can find him,^^ 
and her name now broke from his lips. 

Soolsby misunderstood. "Ay, there'll be mercy when 
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right's been done Our Man^ and not till then. I've held 
my tongue for half a lifetime, but I'll speak now and 
bring him back. Ay, he shall come back and take the 
place that is his, and all that belongs to him. That lord- 
ship yonder — ^let him go out into the world and make 
his place as the E!gyptian did. He's had his chance to 
help Our Man, and he has only hurt, not hdped him. 
We've had enough of his second-best lordship and his 
ways." 

The old man's face was painful in its stricken still- 
ness now. He had rqpiined control of himself , his brain 
had recovered greatly from its first suffusion of excite- 
ment. 

''How does thee know my lord yonder has hurt and 
not helped him?" he asked in an even voice, his lips 
tii^tening, however. '' How does thee know it surely? " 

'' From Kate Heaver, my lady's maid. My lady's ill- 
ness — ^what was it? Because she would help Our Man, 
and, out of his hatred, yonder second son said that to 
her which no woman can bear that's a true woman; and 
then, what with a chill and fever, she's been yonder ail- 
ing tliese weeks past. She did what she could for him, 
and her husband did what he could against him." 

The old man settled back in his chair again. ''Thee 
has kept silent all these years? Thee has never told any 
that lives?" 

" I gave my word to her that died — to our Egyptian's 
mother — ^that I would never speak unless you gave me 
leave to speak, or if you should die before me. It was 
but a day before the lad was bom. So have I kept my 
word. But now you shall speak. Ay, then, but you 
shaD speak, or I'll break my word to her, to do right 
by her son. She herself would speak if she was here, 
and I'll answer her, if ever I see her after Purgatorj^ 
for q)ealdng now." 
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The old man drew himsdf up in his chair as though 
in pain, and said very sloidy, ahnost thickly: ''I shall 
answer also for all I did. Hie q>irit moved me. He is 
of my blood — his mother was dead — in his vdms is the 
blood that runs in mine. His father — aristocrat, spend* 
thrift, adventurer, renq^e, who married her in secret, 
and left her, bidding her return to me, until he came 
again, and she to bear him a child — was he fit to bring 
up the boy?" 

He breathed heavily, his face became wan and hag* 
gard, as he continued: ''Restless on land or sea, for ever 
seeking some new thing, and when he found it, and saw 
what was therrin, he turned away foigetful. God put 
it into my heart to abjure him and the life around him. 
The Voice made me rescue the child from a life empty 
and bare and heartless and proud. When he returned, 
and my child was in her grave, he came to me in secret; 
he claimed the child of that honest lass whom he had 
married under a false name. I hdd my hand lest I 
should kill him, man of peace as I am. Even his father 
— Quaker though he once became — did we not know ere 
the end that he had no part or lot with us, that he but 
experimented with his soul, as with all else? Experi- 
ment — experiment — experiment, until at last an Elling- 
ton went exploring in my child's heart, and sent her to 
her grave — the God of Israel be her rest and refuge! 
What should such hig^placed folk do stooping out of 
their q>here to us ^o walk in plain paths? What have 
we in common with th^n? My soul would have none 
of them — masks of men, the slaves of riches and titles, 
and tyrants over the poor." 

IDb voice grew hoarse and high, and his head bent 
forward. He spoke as though forgetful of Soolsby's 
presence: ''As the East is from the West, so were we 
separate from these lovers of this world, the sdf-indul* 
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gent, the hard-heartedi the proud. I chose for the child 
that he should stay with me and not go to him, to remain 
among his own people and his own class. He was a 
smister, an evil man. Was the child to be trusted with 
him?" 

''The child was his own child/' broke in Soolsby. 
''Your daughter was his lady — ^the Countess of Egling- 
toni Not all the Quakers in heaven or earth could alter 
that. His firstborn son is Earl of Ellington, and has 
been so these years past; and you, nor his second-best 
lordship thero, nor all the courts in England can alter 
that. • . . Ay. I Ve kept my peace, but I will speak out 
now. I was with the Earl— James Fetherdon he called 
himsdf — ^when he married her that's gone to heaven, if 
any ever went to heaven; and I can prove all. There's 
proof aplenty, and 'tis a pity, ay, God's pity I that 'twas 
not used long ago. Well I knew, as the years passed, 
that the Earl's heart was with David, but he had not 
the courage to face it all, so worn away was the man in 
him. Ah, if the lad had always been with him — ^who 
can tell? — ^he might have been different! Whether so 
or not, it was the lad's right to take his place his mother 
gave him, let be whatever his father was. 'Twas a cruel 
thing done to him. His own was his own, to run his 
race as God A'mighty had laid the hurdles, not as Luke 
Claridge willed. I'm sick of seeing yonder fellow in 
Our Man's place, he that will not give him help, when 
he may; he that would see him die like a dog in the 
desert, brother or no brother — " 

"He does not know — Lord Eglington does not know 
the truth?" interposed the old man in a heavy whisper. 

"He does not know, but, if he knew, would it matter 
to him! So much the more would he see Our Man die 
yonder in the sands. I know the breed. I know him 
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yonder; the skiin-milk lord. There is no blood of jus- 
tice; no milk of kindness in him. Do you think his 
father that I friended in this thing— did he ever give me 
a pennyi or aught save that hut on the hill that was not 
worth a pound a year? Did he ever do aught to show 
that he remembered ? — ^like father like son. I wanted 
naught. I held my peace, not for him, but for her — ^for 
the promise I made her when she smiled at me and said: 
'// / shovldnH be seeing thee again, Soolsby, remember; 
and if thee can ever prove a friend to the child thai is to he, 
prove it.' And I will prove it now. He must come back 
to his own. Right's right; and I will have it so. More 
brains you may have, and wealth you have, but not 
more common sense than any common man like me. If 
the spirit moved you to hold your peace, it moves me to 
make you speak. With all your meek face you've been 
a hard; sti£f-necked man, a tyrant too, and as much an 
at^istocrat to such as me as any lord in the land. But 
I've drunk the mug of silence to the bottom. I've — " 

He stopped short, seeing a strange look come over the 
other's face, then stepped forward quickly as the old 
man half rose from his chair, murmuring thickly: 

"Mercy — David, my lord, come — !" he muttered, 
and staggered, and fell into Soolsby's arms. 

His head dropped forward on his breast, and with a 
great sigh he sank into unconsciousness. Soolsby laid 
him on a couch, and ran to the door and called aloud for 
help. 

The man of silence was silent indeed now. In the 
room where paralysis had fallen on him a bed was 
brought, and he lay nerveless on the verge of a still 
deeper silence. The hours went by. His eyes opened, 
he saw and recognised them all, but his look rested only 
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on Faith and Soolsby; and, as time went on, these were 
the only faces to which he gave an answering look of 
understanding. Days wore away, but he neither spoke 
nor moved. 

People came and went softly, and he gave no heed. 
There was ever a trouble in his eyes when they were 
open. Only when Soolsby came did it seem to lessen. 
Faith saw this, and urged Sodsby to sit by him. She 
had questioned much concerning what had happened 
before the stroke fell, but Soolsby said only that the old 
man had been greatly troubled about David. Once Lady 
Eg^ington, frail and gentle and sympathetic, came, but 
the trouble deepened in his eyes, and the lids closed over 
them, so that he might not see her face. 

When she had gone, Soolsby, who had been present 
and had interpreted the old man's look according to a 
knowledge all his own, came over to the bed, leaned 
down and whispered: "I will speak now." 

Then the eyes opened, and a smile faintly flickered at 
the mouth. 

I will speak now,'' Soolsby said again into the old 
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man's ear. 



CHAPTER XXV 
THE VOICE THROUGH THE DOOR 



That ni^t Soolsby tapped at the door of the 
laboratory of the Cloistered House where Lord EJgling- 
ton was at work; opened it, peered in, and stepped in- 
side. 
With a glass retort in his hand Eglington faced him. 
What's this — ^what do you want?" he demanded. 
I want to try an experiment/' answered Soolsby 



It 
it 



''Ah, a scientific turn!" rejoined Eglington coolly — 
looking at him narrowly, however. He was conscious 
of danger of some kind. 

Then for a minute neither spoke. Now that Soolsby 
had come to the moment for which he had waited for so 
many years, the situation was not what he had so often 
prefigured. The words he had chosen long ago were 
gone from lus memory; in his ignorance of what had 
been a commonplace to Soolsby 's dark reflection so long, 
the man he had meant to bring low stood up before him 
on his own ground, powerful and unabashed. 

Eglington wore a blue smock, and over his eyes was a 
green shade to protect them from the light, but they 
peered sharply out at the chair-maker, and were boldly 
alive to the unexpected. He was no physical coward, 
and, in any case, what reason had he for physical fear 
in the presence of this man weakened by vice and age? 
Yet ever since he was a boy there had existed between 
them an antagonism which had shown itself in many 
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ways. There had ever been something sinister in Sools- 
by's attitude to his father and himself* 

Eglington vaguely knew that now he was to face some 
of mind and nerve, but with great deliberation he 
dropping liquid from a bottle into the glass 
retort he carried, his eyes, however, watchful of his 
visitor, who involuntarily stared around the laboratory. 

It was fifteen years since Soolsby had been in this 
room; and then he had faced this man's father with a 
challenge on his tongue such as he meant to qpeak now. 
The smell of the chemicals, the carboys filled with acids, 
the queer, tapering glasses with engraved measurements 
showing against the coloured liquids, the great blue 
bottles, the mortars and pestles, the microscopic instru- 
ments—all brought back the far-off, acrid scene between 
the late Earl and himself. Nothing had changed, ex- 
cept that now there were wires which gave out hissing 
sparks, electrical instruments invented once the earlier 
day; except that this man, gently dropping acids into 
the round white bottle upon a crystal which gave off 
musty fumes, was bolder, stronger, had more at stake 
than the other. 

Slowly Eglington moved back to put the retort on a 
long table against the wall, and Soolsby stepped forward 
till he stood where the electric sparks were gently hiss- 
ing about him. Now Eglington leaned against the 
table, poured some alcohol on his fingers to cleanse the 
add from them, and wiped them with a piece of linen, 
while he looked inquiringly at Soolsby. Still, Soolsby 
did not speak. Eglington lit a cigarette, and took away 
the shade from his eyes. 

Well, now, what is your experiment? '^ he asked, 
and why bring it here? Didn't you know the way to 
the stables or the scullery? " 
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^4 knew my way better here/' answered Sookby, 
steadying himaelf. 

** Ah^ youVe been here often?" asked E^Sngpaa noD- 
ohalantlyi yet feeling for the cause of this midnii^t 
visit. 

''It is fifteen years since I was here, my lord. Thoil 
came to see the Earl of Eglington." 

''And so history repeats itself every fifteen years! 
You came to see the Earl of Eglington then; you come 
to see the Earl of Eglington again — after fifteen jrears! " 

" I come to speak with him that's called the Earl of 
Eglington." 

Eglington's eyes half closed, as though the light hurt 
them* ' ' That sounds conmiunistic, or is it pure Quaker- 
ism? I believe they used to call my father Friend 
Robert till he backsUded. But you are not a Quaker, 
8oolsby, so why be too familiar? Or is it merely the 
way of the old family friend?" 

" I knew your father before you were bom, my lord — 
he troosted me then." 

"So long? And fifteen years ago — ^here? " He felt a 
menace, vague and penetrating. His eyes were hard 
and cruel. 

"It wasn't a question of troost then; 'twas one of 
right or wrong — ^naug^t else." 

"Ah — and who was right, and what was wrong?" 

At that moment there came a tap at the door leading 
into the living part of the house, and the butler entered. 

"The doctor — ^he has used up all his oxygen, my lord. 
He begs to know if you can give him some for Mr. Clar- 
idge. Mr. Claridge is bad to-night." 

A sinister smile passed over Eglington's face. ''Who 
the message, Garry?" 

"A servant — ^Miss Claridge's, my lord." 
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An ironical look came into £!glington's eyes; then 
they softened a little. In a moment he placed a jar of 
oxygen in the butler's hands. 

''My compliments to Miss Claridge, and I am happy 
to find my laboratory of use at last to my neighbours/' 
he said, and the door closed upon the man. 

Then he came back thoughtfully. Soolsby had not 
moved. 

'' Do you know what oxygen's for, Soolsby? " he asked 
quizzically. 

"No, my lord, I've never heerd tell of it." 

" Wdl, if you brought the top of Ben Lomond to the 
bottom of a coal-mine — ^breath to the breathless — that's 
it." 

"You've been doing that to Mr. Claridge, my 
lord?" 

"A little oxygen more or less makes all the difference 
to a man— it probably will to neighbour Claridge, Sools- 
by; and so I've done him a good turn." 

A grim look passed over Soolsby's face. "It's the 
first, I'm thinking, my lord, and none too soon; and 
itil be the last, I'm thinking, too. It's many a year 
once this house was neighbourly to that." 

E^ington's eyes almost closed, as he studied the 
other's face; then he said: "I asked you a little while 
ago who was rig^t and what was wrong when you came 
to see my father here fifteen years ago. Well?" 

Suddenly a thought flashed into his eyes, and it 
seemed to course tiurough his veins like some anaesthetic, 
for he grew very stiU, and a minute passed before he 
added quietly: "Was it a thing between my father and 
Luke Claridge? There was trouble — ^well, what was it? " 
All at once he seemed to rise above the vague anxiety 
that possessed him, and he fingered inquiringly a long 
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tapering glass of adds on Uie bench beside hinL '' There^ 
been so much mystery, and I suppose it was nothing, 
afterall. What was it aU about? Or do you know— eh? 
Fifteen years ago you came to see my father, and now 
you have come to see me — aU in the light o' the moon, 
as it were; like a villain in a play. Ah, yes, you said it 
was to make an experiment — ^yet you didn't know what 
oxygen was! It's foolish making experiments, unless 
you know what you are playing with, Soolsby. See, 
here are two glasses." He held them up. "HI poured 
one into the other, we'd have an experiment — and you 
and I would be picked up in fragments and carried away 
in a basket. And that wouldn't be a successful experi- 
ment, Soolsby." 

'* I'm not so sure of that, my lord. Some things would 
be put right then.*' 

''H'm, there would be a new Under-Secretary for 
Fordgn Affairs, and — " 

''And Claridge Pasha would come back from Egypt, 
my lord," was the sharp interjection. Suddenly Sools- 
by's anger flared up, his hands twitched. ''You had 
your chance to be a friend to him, my lord. You prom- 
ised her yonder at the Red Mansion that you would help 
him — ^him that never wronged you, him you always 
wronged, and you haven't lifted hand to help him in 
his danger. A moment since you asked me who was 
right and what was wrong. You shall know. If you 
had treated him right, I'd have held my peace, and kept 
my word to her that's gone these thirty-odd years. I'll 
hold it no more, and so I told Luke Claridge. I've been 
sOent, but not for your father's sake or yours, for he 
was as cruel as you, with no heart, and a conscience like 
a pin's head, not big enough for use. . . . Ay, you shall 
know. You are no more the Earl of Eglington than me. 
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The Earl of Eglington is your elder brother, called 
David Claridge." 

As Soolsby's words poured forth passionately, 
weighty, E^^ington listened like one in a dream. Since 
this man entered the laboratory fifty reasons for his 
coming had flashed across his mind; he had prepared 
himself at many comers for defence, he had rallied 
every mental resource, he had imagined a dozen dan- 
gerous events which his father and Luke Claridge shared 
— with the balance against his father; but this thing 
was beyond all speculation. Yet on the instant the 
words were said he had a conviction of their inevitable 
truth. Even as they were uttered, kaleidoscopic mem- 
ories rushed in, and David's face, figure, personal char- 
acteristics, flashed before hinL He saw, he felt, the 
likeness to his father and himself; a thousand things 
were exphined that could only be explained by this 
fatal fact launched at him without warning. It was as 
though, fully armed for his battle of life, he had sud- 
denly been stripped of armour and every weapon, and 
left naked on the fidd. But he had the mind of the 
gamester, and the true gamester's self-control. He had 
taken chances so often that the tornado of ill-luck left 
him standing. 

''What proof have you?" he asked quietly. 

Soolsby's explicit answer left no ground for doubt. 
He had not asked the question with any idea of finding 
gaps in the evidence, but rather to find if there were a 
chance for resistance, of escape, anywhere. The mar- 
riage certificate existed; identification of James Fether- 
don with his father could be established by Soolsby and 
Luke Claridge. 

Soolsby and Luke Claridge! Luke Claridge— he 
could not help but smile cynically, for he was composed 
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and calculating now. A few minutes ago he had sent 
a jar of oxygsa to keep Luke Claridge alive! But for it 
one enemy to his career, to his future, would be gone. 
He did not shrink from the thought. Bom a gentleman, 
there were in him some d^enerate characteristics which 
heart could not drown or temperament refine. Sdfish- 
ness was inwoven with every fibre of his nature. 

Now, as he stood with eyes fixed on Soolsby, the 
worid seemed to nairow down to this laboratory. It 
was a vacuum where sensation was suspended, and the 
million facts of ordinary existence disappeared into in- 
activity. There was a fine sense of proportion in it all. 
Only Uie bare essential things that concerned him re- 
mained: David Claridge was the EaA of Eglington, this 
man before him knew, Luke Claridge knew; and there 
was one thing yet to know! When he spoke his voice 
showed no excitement — ^the tones were even, colour- 
less. 

''Does he know?" In these words he acknowledged 
that he believed the tale told him. 

Soolsby had expected a different attitude; he was not 
easier in mind because his story had not been chal- 
lenged. He blindly felt working in the man before him 
a powerful mind, more powerful because it faced the 
truth unflinchingly; but he knew that this did not mean 
calm acceptance of the consequences. He, not Elling- 
ton, was dazed and embarrassed, was not equal to the 
situation. He moved uneasily, changed his position. 

''Does he know?" Eglington questioned again qui- 
etly. There was no need for Eglington to explain who 
he was. 

" Of course he does not know — I said so. If he knew, 
do you think he'd be in Egypt and you here, my 
lord?" 
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E^ington was v^7 quiet. His intellect more than 
passioiis were now at work. 

"I am not sure. You never can tell. This might not 
mean much to him* He has got his work cut out; he 
wasn't brought up to this. What he has done is in line 
with the life he has lived as a pious Quaker. Whatgood 
would it do to bring him back? I have been brought up 
to it; I am used to it; I have worked things out 'ac- 
cording to the state of life to which I was called.' Take 
what IVe always had away from me, and I am crippled; 
give him what he never had, and it doesn't work into 
his scheme. It would do him no good and me harm — 
Where's the use? Besides, I am still my father's son. 
Don't you see how unreasonable you are? Luke 
Claridge was right. He knew that he and his belonged 
to a different sphere. He didn't speak. Why do you 
qpeak now after all these years when we are all set in our 
grooves? It's silly to disturb us, Soolsby." 

The voice was low, persuasive, and searching; the 
mind was working as it had never worked before, to 
achieve an end by peaceful means, when war seemed 
against him. And all the time he was fascinated by the 
fact that Soolsby's hand was within a few inches of a 
live electric wire, which, if he touched, would probably 
complete '' the experiment" he had come to make; and 
what had been the silence of a generation would con- 
tinue indefinitely. It was as though Fate had deliber- 
ately tempted him and arranged the necessary condi- 
tions, for Sodsby's feet were in a little pool of liquid 
which had been spilled on the floor— the experiment was 
exact and reaL 

For minutes he had watched Soolsby's hand near the 
wire — ^had watched as he talked, and his talk was his 
argument for non-interference against warning the man 
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who had come to destroy him and his career* Why had 
Fate placed that hand so near the wire there, and pro- 
vided the other perfect conditions for tragedy? Why 
should he intervene? It would never have crossed his 
mind to do Soolsby harm, yet here, as the man's arm 
was stretched out to strike him. Fate offered an escape. 
Luke Claridge was stricken with paralysis, no doubt 
would die; Soolsby alone stood in his way. 

'' You see, Sodsby, it has gone on too long," he added, 
in a low, penetrating tone. ''It woidd be a crime to 
alter things now. Give him the earldom and the estates, 
and his work in Egjrpt goes to pieces; he will be spoiled 
for all he wants to do. I Ve got my faults, but, on the 
whole, I'm useful, and I play my part here, as I was 
bom to it, as well as most. Anyhow, it's no robbery 
for me to have what has been mine by every rig^t ex- 
cept the accident of being bom after him. I think 
you'll see that you will do a good thing to let it all be. 
Luke Claridge, if he was up and well, wouldn't thank 
you for it — ^have you got any right to g^ve him trouble, 
too? Beffldes, I've saved his life to-night, and . . . and 
perhaps I might save yours, Soobby, if it was in dan- 
ger." 

Soolsby's hand had moved slightly. It was only an 
inch from the wire. For an instant the room was ter- 
ribly still. 

An instant, and it might be too late. An instant, and 
Soolsby would be gone. Eglington watched the hand 
which had been resting on the table turn slowly over 
to the wiro. Why should he intervene? Was it his 
business? This thing was not his doing. Destiny had 
laid the train of circumstance and accident, and who 
was stronger than Destiny? In spite of himself his 
eyes fixed themselves on Soolsby's hand. It was but a 
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hair's breadth from the wire. The end would come now. 

Suddenly a voice was heard outside the door. " Eg- 
lingtonl" it called. 

Soolsby started, his hand drew spasmodically away 
from the wire, and he stepped back quickly. 

The door opened, and Hylda entered. 

''Mr. Claiidge is dead, Eglington,'' she sud. 

Destiny had 




CHAPTER XXVI 

"I OWE YOU NOTHING*' 

Besidb the grave under the willow-tree another grave 
had been made. It was sprinkled with the fallen leaves 
of autumn* In the Red Mansion Faith's delicate figure 
moved forlornly among relics of an austere, beloved fig- 
ure vanished from the apricot-garden and the primi- 
tive simplicity of wealth combined with narrow thou^t. 

Since her father's death, the bereaved girl had been 
occupied by matters of law and business, by affairs of 
the estate; but the first pressure was over, long letters 
had been written to David which might never reach 
him; and now, when the strain was withdrawn, the 
gentle mind was lost in a grey mist of quiet suffering. 
In Hamley there were but two in whom she had any 
real comfort and hdp — Lady Eglington and the old 
chair-maker. Of an afternoon or evening one or the 
other was to be seen in the long high-wainscoted room, 
where a great fire burned, or in the fruitless garden 
where the breeze stirred the bare branches. 

Almost as deep a quiet brooded in the Cloistered 
House as in the home where mourning enjoined move- 
ment in a minor key. Hylda had not recovered wholly 
from the illness which had stricken her down on that 
day in London when she had sought news of David from 
Eglington, at such cost to her peace and health and hap- 
piness. Then had come her slow convalescence in 
Hamley, and long days of loneliness, in which Eglington 
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seemed to retreat farther and farther from her inner 
life. Inquiries had poured in from friends in town, 
many had asked to come and see her; flowers came from 
one or two who loved her benignly, like Lord Windle- 
hnrst; and now and then she had some cheerful friend 
with her who cared for muac or oould sng; and then 
the old home rang; but she was mostly alone, and 
Eglington was kept in town by official business the 
greater part oi each week. She did not gain strength 
as quickly as she oug^t to have done, and this was what 
brou^t the Duchess oi Snowdon doim on a special 
misBion one day ci eariy November. 

Ever since the night she had announced Luke Clar- 
idge's death to EJ^ington, had discovered Sodsby with 
him, had seen the look in her husband's face and caught 
the tension oi the moment on winch she had broken, 
she had been haunted by a hovering sense of trouble. 
What had Soolsby been ddng in the laboratory at that 
timeofni^t? What was the cause of this secret meet- 
ing? An Hamley knew — she had long known — how 
Luke Claridge had hdd the Qdstered House in abhor- 
rence, and she knew also that Soolsby wcwshipped David 
and Futh, and, whatever the cause of the family antip- 
athy, championed it. She was conscious of a shadow 
somewhere, and bdiind it all was the name of David's 
father, James Fetherdon. That last afternoon when 
she had talked with him, and he had UAd her of his life, 
she had recalled the name as one she had seen or heard, 
and it had floated into her mind at last that she had 
seen it among the papers and letters of the late Countess 
of Eglington. 

As the look in EgjUngton's face the ni^t she came 
upon him and Soolsby in the laboratcnry haunted her, so 
the look in her own face had haunted Soolsby. Her 
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voice announciiig Luke Claridge's death had suddenly 
opened up a new situation to hiUL It stunned him; 
and af terwaidsi as he saw Hylda with Faith in the 
apricot-garden, or walking in the grounds of the Clois- 
tered House hour after hour alone or with her maid, he 
became vexed by a problem greater than had yet per- 
plexed him. It was one thing to turn Eglington out of 
his lands and home and title; it was another thing to 
strike this beautiful being, whose smile had won him 
from the first, whose voice, had he but known, had 
saved his life. Perhaps the truth in some dim way was 
conveyed to him, for he came to think of her a little as 
he thought of Faith. 

Since the moment when he had left the laboratory 
and made his way to the Red Mansion, he and Egling- 
ton had never met face to face; and he avoided a meet- 
ing. He was not a blackmailer, he had no personal 
wrongs to avenge, he had not sprung the bolt of secrecy 
for evil ends; and when he saw the possible results of 
his disclosure, he was unnerved. EQs mind had seen 
one thing only, the rights of "Our Man," the wrong 
that had been done him and his mother; but now he 
saw how the sword of justice, which he had kept by 
his hand these many years, would cut both ways, ffis 
mind was troubled, too, that he had spoken while yet 
Luke Claridge lived, and so broken his word to Mercy 
Claridge. If he had but waited till the old man died — 
but one brief half-hour — his pledge would have been 
kept. Nothing had worked out wholly as he expected. 
The heavens had not fallen. The "second-best lord- 
ship" still came and went, the wheels went round as 
usual. There was no change; yet, as he sat in his hut 
and looked down into the grounds of the Cloistered 
House, he kept saying to himself: 
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'' It had to be told. It's for my lord now. He knows 
the truth. I'll wait and see. It's for him to do right 
by Our Man that's b^ond and away." 

The logic and fairness of this position, reached after 
much thinking, comforted him. He had done his duty 
so far. n, in the end, the "second-best lordship " failed 
to do his part, hid the truth from the world, refused to 
do right by his half-brother, the true Earl, then would 
be time to act again. Also he waited for word out of 
Egjrpt; and he had a superstitious belief that David 
would return, that any day might see him entering the 
door of the Red Mansion. 

E^ington himself was haunted by a spectre which 
touched his elbow by day, and said: "You are not the 
Earl of Eglington," and at ni^t laid a clammy finger 
on his forehead, waking him, and whispering in his ear: 
"n Sodsby had touched the wire, all would now be 
welll" And as deep as thought and feeling in him lay, 
he felt that Fate had tricked him — ^Fate and Hylda. 
If Hylda had not come at that crucial instant, the chair- 
maker's hut on the hill would be empty. Why had not 
Sodsby told the world the truth since? Was the man 
waiting to see what course he himself would take? Had 
the old chair-maker perhaps written the truth to the 
Egyptian— to his brother David. 

His brotherl The thought irritated every nerve in 
him. No note of InnHnftgR or kinship or blood stirred in 
him. If, before, he had had innate antagonism and a 
dark, hovering jealousy, he had a black repugnance now 
— ^the antipathy of the lesser to the greater nature, of 
the man in the wrong to the man in the right. 

And behind it all was the belief that his wife had set 
David above him — ^by how much or in what fashion he 
did not stop to consider; but it made him desire that 
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death and the desert would swallow up his father's son 
and leave no trace behind. 

Policy? His woik in the Foreign QflSoe now had but 
one policy so far as Egypt was concerned. The active 
sophistry in him made him advocate non-intervention 
in Egyptian affairs as diplomatic wisdom^ thou^ it was 
but personal purpose; and he almost convinced himself 
that he was acting from a national stand-point. Eaid 
and Claridge Pasha pursued their course of civilisation 
in the Soudan, and who could tell what danger might 
not bring forth? If only Soolsby held his peace yet a 
while! 

Did Faith know? Luke Claridge was gone without 
speaking, but had Soolsby told Faith? How closely 
had he watched the faces round him at Luke Claridge's 
funeral, to see if they betrayed any knowledge! 

Anxious days had followed that night in the labora- 
tory. His boundless ^otism had widened the chasm 
between Hylda and himself, which had been made on 
the day when she fdl ill in London, with Lacey's letter 
in her hand. It had not grown less in the weeks that 
followed. He nursed a grievance which had, so far as 
he knew, no foundation in fact; he was vaguely jealous 
of a man — his brother — ^thousands of miles away; he 
was not certain how far Hylda had pierced the disguise 
of sincerity which he himself had always worn, or how 
far she understood him. He thought that she shrank 
from what she had seen of his real self, much or little, 
and he was conscious of so many gifts and abilities and 
attractive personal qualities that he felt a sense of 
injury. Yet what would his position be without her? 
Suppose David should return and take the estates and 
titles, and suppose that she should close her hand upon 
her fortune and leave him, whoe would he be? 
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He thought of all this as he sat in his room at the 
Foreign Office and looked over St. James's Park, his 
day's work done. He was suddenly seized by a new-bom 
amdety, for he had been so long used to the open purse 
and the unchecked stream of gold, had taken it so much 
as a matter of coursci as not to realise the possibility of 
its being withdrawn. He was conscious of a kind of 
meanness and ugly sordidness in the suggestion; but 
the stake — his future, his careeri his position in the 
worid — ^was too high to allow him to be too chivalrous. 
His sense of the real facts was perverted. He said to 
himself that he must be practical. 

Moved by the new thought, he seized a time-table 
and looked up the trains.. He had been ten days in 
town, recdving every morning a little note from Hylda 
telling of what she had done each day; a calm, dutiful 
note, written without pretence, and out of a womanly 
affection with which she surrounded the man who, it 
seemed once — such a little while ago— must be all in 
alltoher. She had no element of pretence in her. What 
she could give she gave freely, and it was just what it 
i^peared to be. He had taken it aU as his due, with an 
underiying belief that, if he chose to make love to her 
again, he could blind her to all else in the worid. Hurt 
vanity and egotism and jealousy had prevented him 
from luring her back to that fine atmoephoe in which he 
had hypnotised her so few years ago. But suddenly, as 
he watched the swans swimming in the pond below, a 
new sense of approaching loss, all that Hylda had 
meant in his march and progress, came upon him; and 
he hastened to return to Hamley. 



out of the train at Heddington, he made up 
lus mind to walk home by the road that David had taken 
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on his return from Egypt, and he left word at the sta- 
tion that he would send for his luggage. 

His first objective was Soolsby's hut, and, long before 
he reached it, darkness had fallen. From a li^t shining 
through the crack of the blind he knew that Soolsby was 
at home. He opened the door and entered without 
knocking. Soolsby was seated at a table, a map and a 
newspaper spread out before him. Egypt and David, 
always David and Egypt! 

Soolsby got to his feet slowly, his eyes fixed inquir- 
ingly on his visitor. 

'' I didn't knock,'' said Eglington, taking off his great- 
coat and reaching for a chair; then added, as he seated 
himself: ''Better sit down, Soolsby." 

After a moment he continued: ''Do you mind my 
smoking? " 

Soolsby did not reply, but sat down again. He 
watched Eglington li^t a cigar and stretch out his 
hands to the wood fire with an air of comfort. 

A silence followed. Eglington appeared to forget the 
other's presence, and to occupy himself with thoughts 
that glimmered in the fire. 

At last Soolsby said moodily: "What have you come 
for, my lord?" 

"Oh, I am my lord still, am I?" Eglington returned 
lazily. "Is it a genealo^cal tree you are studjring 
there? " He pointed to the map. 

"I've studied your family tree with care, as you 
should know, my lord ; and a map of Egypt " — ^he tapped 
the parchment before him — "goes well with it. And 
see, my lord, Egypt concerns you too. Lord Eglington 
is there, and 'tis time he was returning — ^ay, 'tis time." 

There was a baleful look in Soolsby's eyes. Whatever 
he might think, whatever considerations might arise at 
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other times, a anister feeling came upon him when Eg- 
lington was with him. 

''And, my lord/' he went on, "Vd be glad to know 
that youVe sent for him, and told him the truth." 

''Have you?" Eg^ington flicked the ash from his 
cigar, speaJdng cooUy. 

Sookby looked at him with his honest blue eyes 
aflame, and answered ddiberatdy: ''I was not for tak- 
ing your place, my lord. 'Twas my duty to tell you, 
but the rest was between you and the Earl of Egling- 
ton." 

"That was thoughtful of you, Sookby. And Miss 
Claridge?" 

" I told you that night, my lord, that only her father 
and myself knew; and what was then is now." 

A look of relidf stole across Eg^ngton's face. "Of 
course — of course. These things need a lot of thought, 
Soolsby. One must act with care — ^no haste, no flurry, 
no mistakes." 

"I would not wait too long, my lord, or be too care- 
ful." There was menace in the tone. 

"But if you go at things blind, you're likely to hiu^ 
where you don't mean to hurt. When you're mowing 
in a field by a school-house, you must look out for the 
chfldren asleep in the grass. Sometimes the longest way 
round is the shortest way home." 

" Do you mean to do it or not, my lord? I've left it 
to you as a gentleman." 

"It's going to upset more than you think, Soolsby. 
Suppose he, out there in Egypt" — he pointed again to 
the map — ^" doesn't thank me for the information. Sup- 
pose he says no, and — " 

" Right's rigjit. Give him the chance, my lord. How 
can you know, unless you tell him the truth?" 
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"Do you like living, Soolsby?" 

"Do you want to kill me, my lord?" 

There was a dark look in Eglington's face. "But 
answer me, do you want to live?" 

"I want to live long enough to see the Earl of Eg|ing- 
ton in his own house." 

"Well, I've made that possible. The other night 
when you were telling me your little story, you were near 
sending yourself into eternity — ^as near as I am knock- 
ing this ash off my cigar." His little finger almost 
touched the ash. "Your hand was as near touching a 
wire charged with death. I saw it. It would have been 
better for me if you had gone; but I shut off the elec- 
tricity. Suppose I hadn't, could I have been blamed? 
It would have been an accident. Providence did not 
intervene; I did. You owe me something, Soolsby." 

Soolsby stared at him almost blindly for a moment. 
A mist was before his eyes; but through the mist, 
though he saw nothing of this scene in which he now 
was, he saw the laboratory, and himself and Eglington, 
and Eglington's face as it peered at him, and, just 
before the voice called outside, Eglington's eyes fas- 
tened on his hand. It all flashed upon him now, and he 
saw himself starting back at the sound of the voice. 

Slowly he got up now, went to the door, and opened 
it. "My lord, it is not true," he said. "You have not 
spoken like a gentleman. It was my lady's voice that 
saved me. This is my castle, my lord — ^you lodge 
yonder." He pointed down into the darkness where the 
lights of the village shone. "I owe you nothing. I pay 
my debts. Pay yours, my lord, to him that's beyond 
and away." 

Eglington kept his countenance as he drew on his 
great-coat and slowly passed from the house. 
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"I ought to have let you die, Soolsby. You'U think 
better of this soon. But it's quite ri^t to leave the 
matter to me. It may take a little timei but everything 
win come rigjit. Justice shall be done. Well, good 
ni^^ti Soolsby. You live too much alone, and imagina- 
tion is a bad thing for the lonely. Good night — good 
night." 

Going down the hill quickly, he said to himself: ''A 
sort of second si|^t he had about that wire. But time 
is on my side, time and the Soudan — and 'The heathen 
in his blindness. • • •' I will keep what is mine. I 
will keep iti" 




CHAPTER XXVn 

THE AWAKENING 

In her heart of hearts Hylda had not greatly weioomed 
the Duchess of Snowdon to Hamley. There was no one 
whose friendship she prized more; but she was passing 
through a phase of her life when she felt that she was 
better apart, finding her own path by those intuitions 
and perceptions which belonged to her own personal 
experience. She vaguely felt, what all realise sooner or 
later, that we must live our dark hours alone. 

Yet the frank downright nature of the once beauti- 
ful, now faded, Duchess, the humorous glimmer in the 
pale-blue eyes, the droll irony and dry truth of her 
speech, appealed to Hylda, made her smile a warm 
greeting when she would rather have been alone. For, 
a few days before, she had begun a quest which had 
absorbed her, fascinated her. The miner, finding his 
way across the gap of a reef to pick up the vein of quartz 
at some distant and uncertain point, could not have 
been more lost to the world than was the young wife 
searching for a family skeleton, indefinitely embodied 
in her ima^nation by the name, James Fetherdon. 

Pile after pile of papers and letters of the late Earl and 
his Countess had passed through her hands from chaos 
to order. As she had read, hour after hour, the diaries 
of the cold, blue-eyed woman, Sybil Eglington, who had 
lived without love of either husband or son, as they, in 
turn, lived without love of each other, she had been 
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overwhdmed by the revdation of a human heart, whose 
powers of expression were smothered by a shy and awk- 
ward temperament. The late Comitess's letters were 
the unclothing of a heart which had never expanded to 
the eyes of those whose love would have broken up a 
natural reserve, which became at last a proud coldness, 
and gave her a reputation for lack of feeling that she 
earned to her grave. 

In the diaries which Hylda unearthed — ^the Countess 
had died suddenly — ^was the muflted cry of a soul tor- 
tured through different d^^rees of misunderstanding; 
from the vague pain of suffered indifference, of being 
left out of her husband's calculations, to the blank neg- 
lect narrowing her life down to a tiny stream of duty, 
which was finally lost in the sands. She had died abroad, 
and alone, save for her faithful maid, who, knowing the 
chasm that lay between her mistress and her lord, had 
brought her letters and papers back to the Cloistered 
House, and locked them away with all the other papers 
and ooirespondence which tibe Countess had accumu- 
lated. 

Among these papers was a letter to the late Lord 
Ellington written the day before she died. In the haste 
and confusion ensuing on her death, the maid had not 
seen it. It had never reached his hands, but lay in a 
pocket of the dead woman's writing-portfolio, which 
Hylda had explored without discovering. Only a few 
hours, however, before the Duchess of Snowdon came, 
Hylda had found again an empty envelope on which was 
written the name, /afii«s FetAerdtm. The writing on the 
envelope was that of SybU Lady Eglington. 

When she discovered the envelope, a sense of mystery 
and premonition possessed her. What was the associa- 
tion between the Countess of E^ington and James 
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FetberdoD, the father of David Qaridge? In vain she 
iearched among the voluminoua letters and papers, tor 
it would seem that the dead woman had saved every 
letter she receivedi and kept copies of nimoberless letters 
she had written* But she had searched without avaiL 
Even the diaries, ctuiously frank and without reserve, 
never mentioned the name, so far as she could find, 
though here and there were strange allusive references, 
hints of a trouble that wdghed her down, phrases of 
exasperation and defiance. One phrase, or the idea in 
it, was, however, much repeated in the diaries during 
the course of years, and towards the last almost fever- 
iwhly emphasised — ** Why should I bear it for one who 
would bear nothing for me, for hie sake, who would do 
nothing for my sake t Isit only the mother in me, not the 
love in met^* 

These words were haunting Hylda's brain when the 
telegram from the Duchess of Snowdon came. They 
followed her to Heddington, whither she went in the 
carriage to bring her visitor to Hamley, and kept re- 
peating themselves at the back of her mind through the 
cheerful ralljring of the Duchess, who spread out the 
wings of good-humour and motherly freedom over her. 

After all, it was an agreeable thing to be taken pos- 
session of, and ''put in her proper place,'' as the Duchess 
said; made to understand that her own affairs were 
not so important, after all; and that it was far more 
essential to hear the charming gossip about the new and 
most popular Princess of Wales, or the quarrel between 
Dickens and Thackeray. Yet, after dinner, in the little 
sitting-room, where the Duchess, in a white gown with 
great pink bows, fitter for a girl fresh from Confirma- 
tion, and her dieeks with their fixed colour, which 
changed only at the discretion of her maid, babbled of 
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Dotliiiig that mattered, Hylda's mind kept turning to 
the book of life an unhappy woman had left behind her. 

The sitting-room had been that of the late Countess 
also, and on the wall was an oil-painting of her, stately 
and distant and not very alluring, though the mouth 
had a sweetness which seemed unable to break into a 
smile. 

'' What was she really like — ^that wasn't her quite, was 
it?'' asked Hylda, at last, leaning her chin on the hand 
which hdd the 'oello she had been playing. 

''Oh, yes, it's Sybil E^ington, my dear, but done in 
wood; and she wasn't the graven image that makes her 
out to be. That's as most i)eople saw her; as the fellow 
that painted her saw her; but she had another side to 
her. She disapproved of me rather, because I was 
squeesing the orange dry, and trying to find yesterday's 
roses in to-morrow's garden. But she didn't shut her 
door in my face— it's hard to do that to a Duchess; 
ii^ch is one of the few advantages of living naked in 
the stzeet, as it were, with only the strawberry leaves to 
dotheyou. No, Sybil Eglington was a woman who never 
had her chance. Your husband's forbears were diffi- 
cult, my dear. They didn't exactly draw you out. She 
needed drawing out; and her husband drove her back 
into her comer, where she sulked rather till she died — 
died alone at Wiesbaden, with a German doctor, a stray 
curate, and a stuttering maid to wish her ban voyage. 
Yet I fancy she went glad enough, for she had no mem- 
cxies, not even an affaire to repent of, and to cherish. 
La, lat she wasn't so stupid, Sybil there, and she was 
an ornament to her own sex and the despair of the 
other, ffis Serene Hiff^imess Heinrich of Saxe-Gunden 
fancied the task of breaking that ice, and he was an 
adept and an Apollo, but it broke his reputation instead. 
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In ipite of tfe poiBBuit BttUve of Iht taD^ HyUa 
could not bat suae «t tfe bat wds. 

''Don t doiwr,^ ahe rqoiiHd; ''aoe star dilieredi 
from anothfT star in ^oiy, but that is no frarwm why 
they sfaould not be oo TiaitiQg tenoa." 

'' My dear, yoQ may Iai]g|i--ifOii may bu^^ bat I am 
flizty-^re, and I am not buif^ing at tbe idea of what 
eomiMuiy I may be obfiged to keep presently. In any 
case I'm sore I shall not be eomfortiMe. Iff Fm where 
sheisyldiallbedan; if F m where her hoflfaand is, Fll 
have no rqmtatkm; and if there is ooe thing I want, it 
is a spotlesB rqmtation — sometime." 

Hylda langhed — the manner and tbe voice were so 
droll — but her faoe saddened too, and her Ing eyes with 
the drooping lashes lodoed up pensivdy at tbe portrait 
of her husband's mother. 

"Was it ever a happy family, or a ludgr family?'' she 
asked. 

'' It's lucky now, and it oug^t to be happy now," was 
tbe meaning reply. 

Hylda made no answer, but caught the strings of the 
'ceUo lightly, and shook her head reprovingly, with a 
smile meant to be playf uL For a moment she played, 
humming to herself, and then the Duchess touched the 
hand that was drawing the bow softly across the strings. 
She had behind her garishness a gift for sympathy and 
a keen intuition, delicacy, and allusiveness. She knew 
what to say and what to leave unsaid, when her heart 
was moved. 

"My darling/' she said now, *'you are not quite 
happy; but that is because you don't allow yourself to 
gf^t woll. You've never recovered from your attack last 
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Slimmer; and you won^t, until ybu come out into the 
world again and see people. This autumn you ought to 
have been at Homburg or at Aix, where you'd take a 
little cure of waters and a great deal of cure of people. 
You were bom to bask in friendship and the sun, and to 
draw from the worid as much as you deserve, a little 
from many, for all you give in return. Because, dear- 
est, you are a very agreeable person, with enough wit 
and humanity to make it worth the world's while to 
conspire to make you do what will give it most pleasure, 
and let yourself get most — and that's why I've come." 

''What a person of importance I ami" answered 
Hylda, with a laug^ that was far from mirthful, though 
she caught the plump, wrinkled little hand of the 
Duchess and pressed it. "But really I'm getting well 
here fast. I'm very strong again. It is so restful, and 
one's days go by so quietly." 

''Yet, I'm not sure that it's rest you want. I don't 
think it is. You want tonics-nnen and women and 
things. Monte Carlo would do you a world of good 
— ^I'd go with you. Eglington gambles here" — she 
watched Hylda closely — ^''why shouldn't you gamble 
there?" 

"Eglington gambles?" Hylda's face took on a 
friC^tened look, then it cleared again, and she smilecL 
"Oh, of course, with international affairs, you mean. 
Well, I must stay here and be the cnmpieTJ^ 

"Nonsense! Eglington is his own croupier. Besides, 
he is so much in London, and you so much here. You 
sit with the distaff; he throws the dice." 

Hylda's lips tightened a little. Her own inner life, 
what Eglington was to her or she to Eglington, was for 
the ears of no human being, however friendly. She had 
seen little of him of late, but in one sense that had been 
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a relief, though she would have done anything to make 
that feeling impossible. His rather precise courtesy 
and consideration, when he was with her, emphasised 
the distance between ''the first fine careless rapture" 
and this grey quiet. And, strange to say, though in the 
first five years after the Cairo days and deeds, Egypt 
seemed an infinite space away, and David a distant, 
almost l^endary figure, now Egypt seemed but beyond 
the door — as though, opening it, she would stand near 
him who represented the best of aU that she might be 
capable of thinking. Yet all the time she longed for 
Eglington to come and say one word, which would be 
like touching the lever of the sluice-gates of her heart, 
to let loose the flood. As the space grew between her 
and Eglington, her spirit trembled, she shrank back, 
because she saw that sea towards which she was 
drifting. 

As she did not answer the last words of the Duchess, 
the latter said presently: ''When do you expect Egling- 
ton?" 

" Not till the week-end; it is a busy week with him," 
Hylda answered; then added hastily, though she had 
not thought of it till this moment: "I shall probably go 
up to town with you to-morrow." 

She did not know that Eglington was already in the 
house, and had given orders to the butler that she was 
not to be informed of his arrival for the present. 

"Well, if you get that far, will you come with me to 
the Riviera, or to Florence, or Sicily — or Cairo?" the 
other asked, adjusting her gold-brown wig with her 
babyish hands. 

Cairo! Cairo! A light shot up into Hylda's eyes. 
The Duchess had spoken without thought, but, as she 
spoke, she watched the sudden change in Hylda. What 
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did it mean? Cairo — ^why should Cairo have waked her 
80? Suddenly she recalled certain vague references of 
Lord l^Hndldiursti and, for the first timei she associ- 
ated Hylda with Claridge Pasha in a way which might 
mean much, account for much, in this life she was lead- 
ing. 

'Terhi^wl Perhaps!'' answered Hylda abstractedly, 
after a moment. 

The Duchess got to her feet. She had made progress. 
She would let her medicine work. 

''I'm going to bed, my dear. I'm sixty-five, and I 
take my sleep when I can get it. Think it over, Sicily — 
Cairo!" 

She left the room, saying to herself that Eglington 
was a fool, and that danger was ahead. ''But I hold a 
red lifl^t — ^poor darling!" she said aloud, as she went 
up the staircase. She did not know that Eglington, 
standing in a deep doorway, heard her, and seized upon 
the words eagerly and suspiciously, and turned them 
over in his mind. 

Below, at the desk where Eglington's mother used to 
write, Hylda sat with a bundle of letters before her. 
For some moments she opened, g^ced through them, 
and put them aside. Presently she sat back in her chair, 
thinlring — ^her mind was invaded by the last words of 
the Duchess; and somehow they kept repeating them- 
selves with the words in the late Countess's diary: "/» 
U only the mother in me, not the lave in met^* Mechan- 
ically her hand moved over the portfolio of the late 
Countess, and it involuntarily felt in one of its many 
pockets. Her hand came upon a letter. This had re- 
mained when the others had been taken out. It was 
addressed to the late Earl, and was dpen. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then, with a strange premonition and 
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a tighteniDg of her heart-fltringSy she 8[»ead it out and 
read it. 

At fiist she could scarcely see because of the mist in 
her eyes; but presently her aght cleared, and she read 
quickly, her d^eks burning with excitement, her heart 
throbbing violently. The letter was the last ei^resmon 
of a disappointed and barren life. The slow, stamm«- 
ing tongue of an almost silent existence had found the 
fulness of speech. The fountains of the deq> had been 
broken up, and Sybil E^ington's repressed emotions, 
undevdoped pasaons, tortured by mortal sufferings, 
and refined and vitalised by the atmoepho^ blown in 
upon her last hours from the Hereafter, were set free, 
given voice and power at last. 

The letter reviewed the life she had lived with her 
husband during twenty-odd years, rq>roved herself for 
not speaking out and telling him Ids faults at the be- 
ginning, and for drawing in upon herself , when she might 
have compelled him to a truer understanding; and, 
when all that was said, called him to such an account as 
only the dying mie^t make — ^the irrevocable, diallu- 
sionising truth which may not be altered, the poignant 
record of failure and its causes. 



". • . IcooMiiottalkwdl, I nev^ could, as a girl/' tbe letter 
ran; ''and yon could talk like <me inspired, and so speciously, 
so overwhdmingly, that I fdt I could say nothing in disagree- 
ment, not anything but assent; while all the time I fdt how 
hdlow was so mudi you said — a doak of words to cover up the 
real thou^^t behind. Before / knew the tndkf I fdt the shadow 
of secrecy in your life. When you talked most, I fdt you most 
secretive, and the feding slo^y dosed the door upon all frank- 
ness and sympathy and open speech between us. I was always 
shy and sdf-oonscious and sdf-«entred, and thou^^t little of 
myself; and I needed deep love and confidence and encourage- 
ment to give out what was in me. I gave nothing out, nothing 
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to you that you wanted, or sought for, or needed. You were 
complete, sdf-contained. Harry, my beloved babe Harry, 
helped at first; but, as the years went on, he too began to despise 
me for my little intellect and slow intelligence, and he grew to be 
like you in all things — and secretive also, though I tried so hard 
to be to him what a mother should be. Oh, Bobby, Bobby — I 
used to call you that in the days before we were married, and I 
will call you that now when all is over and done — ^why did you 
not tell me all? Why did you not tell me that my boy, my baby 
Harry, was not your only child, that there had been another 
wife, and that your eldest son was alive? 

"I know all. I have known all for years. The clergyman who 
married you to Mercy Claridge was a distant rdative of my 
mother's, and before he died he told me. When you married 
her, he knew you only as James Fetherdon, but, years afterwards, 
he saw and recognised you. He held his peace then, but at last 
he came to me. And I did not speak. I was not strong enough, 
nor good enough, to face the trouble of it all. I could not endure 
the scandal, to see my own son take the second place — he is so 
brilliant and able and unscrupulous, like yourself; but, oh, so 
sure of winning a great place in the world, surer than yourself 
ever was, he is so calculating and determined and ambitious! 
And though he loves me little, as he loves you little, too, yet he 
is my son, and for what he is we are both responsible, one way or 
another; and I had not the courage to give him the second place, 
and the Quaker, David Claridge, the first place. Why Luke 
Claridge, his grandfather, chose the course he did, does not con- 
cern me, no more than why you chose secrecy, and kept your 
own firstborn legitimate son, of whom you might well be proud, 
a stranger to you and his rights all these years. Ah, Eglington, 
you never knew what love was, you never had a heart — experi- 
ment, subterfuge, secrecy, 'reaping where you had not sowed, 
and gathering where you had not strawed.' Always, experi- 
ment, experiment, experiment! 

" I shall be gone in a few hours — I feel it; but before I go I 
must try to do right, and to warn you. I have had such bad 
dreams about you and Harry — they haunt me — ^that I am sure 
you will suffer terribly, will have some awful tragedy, unless 
you undo what was done long ago, and tell the truth to the world, 
and give your titles and estates where they truly belong. Near 
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to death, aemng how little life is, and how much ri^t is in the 
end, I am sure that I was wrong in holding my peace; for Harry 
cannot prosper with this black thing behind him, and you can- 
not die happy if you smother up the truth. Night after ni^t 
I have dreamed of you in your labmmtoiy, a vague, dtA, ter- 
rifying dream of you in that labmmtory whidi I have hated so. 
It has always seemed to me the place where some native evil 
and cruelty in your blood worked out its will. I know I am an 
ignorant woman, with no brain, but God has given me dear 
sight at the last, and the things I see are true things, and I must 
warn you. Remember that . . .** 

The letter ended there. She had been interrupted or 
seized with illnesSi and had never finished it, and had 
died a few hours afterwards; and the letter was now, 
for the first timei read by her whom it most concerned, 
into whose heart and soul the words sank with an im- 
mitigable pain and agonised amaaement. A few mo- 
ments with this death-document had transformed 
Hylda's life. 

Her husband and — and David, were sons of the same 
father; and the name she bore, the home in which she 
was living, the estates the title carried, were not her 
husband's, but another's — ^David's. She fell back in 
her chair, white and faint, but, with a great effort, she 
conquered the swimming weakness which blinded her. 
Sons of the same father I The past flashed before her, 
the strange likeness she had observed, the trick of the 
heady the laugh, the swift gesture, the something in the 
voice. She shuddered as she had done in reading the 
letter. But they were related only in name, in some did- 
tanty irreconcilable way — ^in a way which did not war- 
rant the sudden scarlet flush that flooded her face. 
Presently she recovered herself. She — ^what did she 
suffer, compared with her who wrote this revelation of a 
lifetime of pain, of bitter and torturing knowledge! She 
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looked up at the picture on the wall, at the still, proud, 
emotionless face, the conventional, uninspired personal- 
ity, behind which no one had seen, which had agonised 
alone till the last. With what tender yet pitiless hand 
had she laid bare the lives of her husband and her son! 
How had the neglected mother told the bitter truth of 
him to whom she had given birthi — ^^So brilliant and 
able, and unscrupylous, like yaursejf; InU, oh, sure of 
winning a great place in the world . . . so caicidating 
and determined and ambitUma. . . . That laboratory 
which I have hated so. It has always seemed to me the 
place where some native evU and cruelty in your blood 
worked aid its wiU. . . ." 

With a deep-drawn sigh Hylda said to herself: ''If 
I were dying to-morrow, would I say that? She loved 
them so — at first must have loved them so ; and yet this 
at the last! And I — oh, no, no, no!" She looked at a 
portrait of Eglington on the table near, touched it caress- 
ingly, and added, with a sob in her voice: ''Oh, Harry, 
no, it is not true I It is not native evil and cruelty in 
your blood. It has all been a mistake. You will do 
right. We will do right, Harry. You will su£fer, it will 
hurt, the lesson will be hard — ^to give up what has meant 
so much to you; but we will work it out together, you 
and I, my very dear. Oh, say that we shall, that. • • .'' 

She suddenly grew silent. A tremor ran through her, 
she became conscious of his presence near her, and 
turned, as though he were behind her. There was noth- 
ing. Yet she felt him near, and, as she did so, the soul- 
deep feeling with which she had spoken to the portrait 
fled. Why was it that, so often, when absent from him, 
her imagination helped her to make excuses for him, 
inspired her to press the real truth out of sight, and to 
make believe that he was worthy of a love which, but 
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through some inner fault of her own, mi^^t be his al- 
together, and all the love of which he was capable mie^t 
be hers? 

She felt him near her, and the feelings possesong her 
a moment before slowly chiUed and sank away. In- 
stinctively her eyes glanced towards the door. She saw 
the handle turn, and she slipped the letter inside the 
portfolio again. 

The door opened briskly now, and E^ington entered 
with what his enemies in fiie newspaper press had called 
his '' professional smile " — a criticism which had angered 
his wife, chiefly because it was so near the truth. He 
smiled. Smiling was part of his equipment, and was for 
any one at any time that suited him. 

Her eyes met his, and he noted in her something that 
he had never seen before. Something had happened. 
The Duchess of Snowdon was in the house; had it any- 
thing to do with her? Had she made trouble? There 
was trouble enough without her. He came forward, 
took Hylda's hand and kissed it, then kissed her on the 
cheek. As he did so, she laid a hand on his arm with a 
sudden impulse, and pressed it. Though his presence 
had chilled the high emotions of a few moments before, 
yet she had to break to him a truth which would hiui^ 
him, dismay him, rob his life of so much that helped it; 
and a sudden protective, maternal sense was roused in 
her, reached out to shelter him as he faced his loss and 
the call of duty. 

''You have just come?'' she sud, in a voice that, to 
herself, seemed far away. 

"I have been here some hours," he answered. 

Secrecy again — always the thing that had chilled the 
dead woman, and laid a cold hand upon herself — '*I 
felt the shadow of secrecy in your life. When you taUced 
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mo9t I felt you most secretive^ and the feeling slowly closed 
the door upon aU frankness and sympathy and open speech 
between usJ* 

'^ Why did you not see me — dine with me? " she asked. 
''What can fiie servants think?'' Even in such a crisis 
the little things had place— habit struck its note in the 
presence of her tragedy. 

''You had the Duchess of Snowdon, and we are not 
precisely congenial; besides, I had much to do in the 
laboratory. I'm working for that new explosive of 
which I told you. There's fame and fortune in it, and 
I'm on the way. I feel it coming" — ^his eyes sparkled a 
little. " I made it right with the servants; so don't be 
apprehensive." 

"I have not seen you for nearly a week. It doesn't 
seem — ^friendly." 

"Politics and science are stem masters/' he an- 
swer^ gaily. 

"They leave little time for your mistress/' she re- 
joined meaningly. 

"Who is my mistress?" 

"Weill I am not greatly your wife/' she replied. "I 
have the dr^gs of your life. I help you — I am allowed 
to help you — so little, to share so little in the things that 
matter to you." 

"Now, that's imagination and misunderstanding/' he 
rejoined. " It has helped immensely your being such a 
figure in society, and entertaining so much, and being so 
popular, at any rate until very lately." 

" I do not misunderstand," she answered gravely. " I 
do not share your real life. I do not help you where your 
brain works, in the plans and purposes and hopes that 
lie behind all that you do — oh, yes, I know your am- 
bitions and what positions you are aiming for; but there 
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ia acHnething more than tiiat. llKre ia tbe object ol it 
all, the pulse of it, the machineiy down, down deep in 
your being that drives it alL Ob, I am not a childl I 
have 8(Hne intellect, and I want — ^I want that we should 
wta^ it out togethor." 

In spite ot all that had come and gcme, in qHte 4^ the 
dead moth^s wotds and all ha own convicticHis, see- 
ing trouble coming upon him, she wanted to make caie 
last effcut for what might save thdr Uvea — her life — 
&om shipwreck m the end. If she failed now, Ae ton- 
saw a bitter, cynical figure woridng out his life with a 
narrowing soul, a hard spirit unrdieved by the actftaung 
influence of a great love — even yet the wcsnan in ha 
had a faivoff hope that, vihere the law had made than 
one by book and scrip, the love idiicfa should consecrate 
such a union, lift it above an almost ott&oa.ve relataiMi, 
mig^t be theirs. She did not know how much ai het 
heart, of her being, was wandering ow the distant sands 
of Egypt, loddng for its oa£BS. I^ington had never 
needed or wanted mme than she had g^ven him — her 
fortune, her person, hex charm, her ability to play aa 
express and definite part in his career. It was Uiis ma- 
terial use to which Ae was so largdy asngned, almost 
involuntarily but none the less truly, that had destroyed 
all of the finer, dearer, more ddicate intimacy invading 
his mind sometimes, mare or leas vaguely, wfaa% Faith 
was concerned. So extreme was his egotism that it had 
never occurred to him, as it had done to the Duchess oi 
Snowdon and Lord Windl^urst, that he mig^t lose 
Hylda herself as wdl as her fortune; that the day might 
Mimo ibTibti h^ hi^ spirit could bear it no longer. As 
s of Snowdon had said: "It would all depend 
ther man, v^oevn* be mi^t be." 
iwoed ha with superficial cheerfulness now; 
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be had not the d^th of soul to see that they were at a 
criaSy and that she could bear no longer the old method 
ci treating bar as thou^^ she were a child, to be hu- 
moured or to be dominated. 

'' Wdl, you see all there is/' he answered; ''you are so 
imaginative, crying for some moon there never was in 
any sky." 

In part he had efpoken the truth. He had no high 
objects or ends or purposes. He wanted only success 
somehow or another, and there was no nobility of mind 
or aspiration behind it. In her heart of hearts she knew 
it; but it was the last cry of her soul to him, seeking, 
thou|^ in vain, for what fibe had never had, could never 
have. 

''What have you been doing?" he added, looking at 
the desk where she had sat, glancing round the room. 
"Has the Duchess left any rags on the multitude of her 
acquaintances? I wonder that you can make yourself 
contented here with nothing to do. You don't look 
much stronger. I'm sure you ought to have a change. 
My mother was never well here; though, for the mat- 
ter of that, she was never very well anywhere. I sup- 
pose it's the laboratory that attracts me here, as it 
did my father, playing with the ancient forces of the 
world in these Arcadian surroundings — ^Arcady with- 
out beauty or Arcadians." He glanced up at his 
mother's picture. "No, she never liked it — a very 
silent woman, secretive almost." 

Suddenly her eyes flared up. Anger possessed her. 
She choked it down. Secretive — the poor bruised soul 
who had gone to her grave with a broken heart! 

"She secretive? No, Eglington," she rejoined grave- 
ly, "she was congealed. She lived in too cold an air. 
She was not secretive, but yet she kept a secret — an- 
other's." 
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Again E^ington had the feeling which poeseBsed him 
when he entered the room. She had changed. There 
was something in her tone, a meaning, he had never 
heard before. He was startled. He recalled the words 
of the Duchess as she went up the staircase. 

What was it all about? 

''Whose secrets did she keep?" he asked, calmly 
enoug^. 

''Your father's, yours, mine/' she replied, in a wlmh 
per almost. 

"Secret? What secret? Good Lord, such mystery!" 
He laughed mirthlessly. 

She came dose to him. "I am sorry — sorry, Harry," 
she said with difficulty. "It will hurt you, diock you 
so. It will be a blow to you, but you must bear it." 

She tried to speak further, but her heart was beating 
so violently that she could not. She turned quickly to 
the portfolio on the desk, drew forth the fatal letter, 
and, turning to the page which contained the truth con- 
cerning David, handed it to him. " It is there," she said. 

He had great self-control. Before looking at the page 
to which she had directed his attention, he turned the 
letter over slowly, fingering the pages one by one. " My 
mother to my father," he remarked. 

Instinctively he knew what it contained. " Tou have 
been reading my mother's correspondence," he added 
in cold reproof. 

"Do you forget that you asked me to arrange her 
papers?" she retorted, stung by his suggestion. 

" Your imagination is vivid," he exclaimed. Then he 
bethought himself that, after all, he might sorely need all 
she could give, if things went against him, and that she 
was the last person he could afford to alienate; "but I 
do remember that I asked you that," he added — ^"no 
doubt foolishly." 
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"Read what is there/' she broke in, "and you will 
see that it was not foolish, that it was meant to be." 

He felt a cold dead hand reaching out from the past 
to strike him; but he nerved himselfi and his eyes 
searched the paper with assumed coolness — even with 
her he must still be acting. The first words he saw 
were: '^Why did you notieUme that my boy, my baby 
Harry, was not your only child, and that your eldest 9on 
UHU aHoeV^ 

So that was it, after all. Even his mother knew. 
Master of his nerves as he was, it blinded him for a 
moment. Ptaeently he read on — ^the whole page — and 
lingered upon the words, that he might have time to 
think what he must say to Hylda. Nothing of the trag- 
edy of his mother touched Idm, though he was faintly 
conscious of a revelation of a woman he had never 
known, whose hungering caresses had made him, as a 
child^ rather peevish, when a fit of affection was not on 
him. Suddenly, as he read the lines touching himself, 
"BnZZuml and Me and unKTupuUms . . . and though he 
loves me little, ae he loves you litik too,^^ his eye lighted up 
with anger, his face became pale — yet he had borne 
the same truths from Faith without resentment, in the 
wood by the mill that other year. For a moment he 
stood infuriated, then, going to the fireplace, he dropped 
the letter on the coals, as Hylda, in horror, started for- 
ward to arrest his hand. 

"Oh, Eg^dngton— but no— no I It is not honourable. 
It is proof of aar 

He turned upon her slowly, his face rigid, a strange, 
odd li^t in his eyes. "If fiiere is no more proof than 
that, you need not vex your mind," he said, command- 
ing his voice to eveimess. 

A bitter anger was on him. His mother had read him 
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through and throuf^ — he had not deodved h^ even; 
and she had given evidence against him to Hylda, who, 
he had eva* thought, bdieved in him oonqpletdy . Now 
these was added to the misoraUe tale, that first mar- 
riage, and the rights of David — ^David, the man who, 
he was convinced, had ci^tured h^ imagination. Hurt 
vanity played a disproportionate part in this crisis. 

The effect on him had been different from what Hylda 
had anticipated. She had pictured him stricken and 
dumf ounded by the blow. It had never occurred to heat, 
it did not now, that he had known the truth; for, ci 
course, to know the truth was to speak, to restwe to 
David his own, to step down into the second and un- 
considered place. After all, to her mind, theie was no 
disgrace. The late Eari had married secretly, but he 
had been duly married, and he did not marry again 
until Mercy Claridge was dead. The only wrong was 
to David, whose grandfather had been even more to 
blame than his own fatha*. She had looked to hdp 
Eglington in this moment, and now there seemed noth- 
ing for her to do. He was superior to the situation, 
though it was apparent in his pale face and rigid man- 
ner that he had been struck hard. 

She came near to him, but there was no encourage- 
ment to her to play that part which is a woman's deep- 
est right and joy and pain in one — ^to comfort her man 
in trouble, sorrow, or evil. Always, always, he stood 
alone, whateva* the moment might be, leaving her noth- 
ing to do — ^''playing his own game with his own weap- 
ons," as he had once put it. Yet there was strength 
in it too, and this came to her mind now, as though 
in excuse for whatever else there was in the situation 
which, against her wiU, repelled her. 

''I am so sorry for you," she said at last. 
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''What do you mean?'' he asked. 

''To loee aU that has been yours so long." 

This was their great moment. The response to this 
must be the touchstone of their lives. A half dozen 
words might alter all the future, mi^^t be the watch- 
word to the end of all things. Involuntarily her heart 
fashioned the response he ougiht to g^ve — * I shaU have 
ytwl^t, Hylda:' 

The air seemed to grow oppressive, and the instant's 
silence a torture, and, when he efpoke, his words struck a 
chin to htf heart — rougih notes of pain. " I have not lost 
yet," were his words. 

She shrank. "You will not hide it. Tou will do right 
by — by him," she said with difficulty. 

"Let him establish his claim to the last item of fact," 
he said with savage hate. 

" Luke Claridge knew. The proofs are but just across 
the way, no doubt," she answered, almost coldly, so 
had his words congealed her heart. 

Their great moment had passed. It was as thou^ a 
cord had snapped that held her to him, and in the recoil 
she had been thrown far off from him. Swift as his 
mind worked, it had not seen his opportunity to win her 
to his cause, to asphyxiate her high senses, her qiiixotic 
justice, by that old flood of eloquence and compelling 
persuasion of the emotions with which he had swept 
her to the altar — an altar of sacrifice. He had not even 
done what he had left London to do — ^make sure of her, 
by an alluring flattery and devotion, no difficult duty 
with one so beautiful and desirable; though neither love 
of beauty nor great desire was strong enough in him to 
divert him from his course for an hour, save by his own 
initiative. His mother's letter had changed it all. A 
few hours before he had had a struggle with Soolsby, 
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and now another struesle on the same theme was here. 
Fate had dealt illy with him, who had ever been its 
Gfpoiled child and favourite. He had not learned yet 
the arts of defence against adversity. 

''Luke Claridge is dead/' he answered sharply. 

''But you will tell — ^him, you will write to Egypt and 
tell your brother?'' she said, the conviction slowly com- 
ing to her that he would not. 

"It is not my duty to displace myself, to furnish 
evidence against myself — " 

"You have destroyed the evidence/' she intervened, 
a little scornfully. 

"If there were no more than that — " He shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently. 

" Do you know there is more?" she asked searching^y. 

"In whose interests are you speaking?" he rejoined, 
with a sneer. A sudden fury possessed him. Claridge 
Pasha — she was thinking of him! 

In yours — ^your conscience, your honour." 
There is over thirty years' possession on my ade," 
he rejoined. 

"It is not as if it were going from your family," she 
argued. 

"Family — ^what is he to mel" 
What is any one to you?" she returned bittoiy. 
I am not going to unravel a myst^y in order to 
facilitate the cutting of my own throat." 

''It mi(^t be worth while to do something once for 
another's sake than your own — ^it would breds the mo- 
notony," she retorted, all ha* sense tortured by his 
words, and even more so by his mannw. 

Long ago Faith had said in Soolsby's hut that he 
"blandished" all with whom he came in contact; but 
Hylda realised with a lacnated heart that he had ceased 
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to blandish her. PosseBBion had altered that. Tet how 
had he vowed to heat in those sweet tempestuous days of 
his courtship when the wind of his passion blew so hard! 
Had one of the vows been kept? 

Even as she looked at him now, words she had read 
some days before flashed through her mind — ^Uiey had 
burnt themselves into her brain: 

''Broken faith is the crown of eviby 
Broken vows are the knotted thongs 
Set in the hands of laughing devils. 
To scourge us for deep^wrongB. 

''Broken hearts, when all is ended. 
Bear the better all after^tings; 
Bruised once, the dtadd mended, 
Standeth thiou^ aU things'' 

Suddenly he turned upon her with aggrieved petu« 
lance. ''Why are you so eager for proof?" 

"Oh, I have," she said, with a sudden flood of tears 
in ha voice, though her eyes were dry — ^''I have the 
f eding your mother had, that nothing will be well until 
3rou undo the wrong your father did. I know it was not 
your fault. I feel for you — oh, believe me, I feel as I 
have never felt, could neva* fed, for myself. It was 
brought on you by your father, but you must be the 
more innocent because he was so guilty. You have had 
much out of it, it has helped you on your way. It does 
not mean so much now. By-and-by another — an Eng- 
lish — peerage may be yours by your own achievement. 
Let it go. Theie is so much left, Harry. It is a small 
thing in a world of work. It means nothing to me." 

Once again, even when she had given up all hope, 
seeing what was the bent of his mind — once again she 
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made essay to win him out of his selfishness. If he 
would only say, ^'I have you left/' how Ae would strive 
to shut all else out of ha* lifel 

He was exasperated. His usual prescience and pru- 
dence forsook him. It angled him that she should 
press him to an act of sacrifice for the man who had so 
great an influence upon her. Perversity possessed 
him. Lif dong egotism was too strong for wisdom, or 
discretion. 

Suddenly he caught her hands in both of his and said 
hoarsdy: ''Do you love me — answer me, do you love 
me with all your heart and soul? The truth now, as 
though it were your last word on earth." 

Always self. She had asked, if not in so many words, 
for a little love, something for herself to feed on in the 
darkening days for him, for her, for both; and he was 
thinking only of himself. 

She shrank, but her hands lay passive in his. "No, 
not with all my heart and soul— but, oh — l^ 

He flung her hands from him. ''No, not with all 
your heart and soul — I knowl You are willing to 
sacrifice, me for him, and you think I do not unda*- 
stand." 

She drew herself up, with burning cheeks and flashing 
eyes. " You understand nothing — ^nothing. If you had 
ever understood me, or any human being, or any human 
heart, you would not have ruined all that mi^^t have 
given you an undying love, something that would have 
followed you through fire and flood to the grave. You 
cannot love. You do not understand love. Sdf — self, 
always self. Oh, you are mad, mad, to have thrown it 
all away, all that mi^t have given happiness! All 
that I have, all that I am, has been at your service; 
everything has been bent and tuned to your pleasure. 
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for your good. All has been done for you, with thought 
of you and your position and your advancementi and 
now — ^now, when you have killed all that mi^^t have 
been yours, you cry out in anger that it is dying, and 
you insinuate what you should kill another for insinuat- 
ing. Oh, the wicked, cruel folly of it all! You suggest 
— ^you dare! I never heard a word from David Claridge 
that mic^t not be written on the hoardings. His 
honour is deeper than that which might attach to the 
title of Eari of Eglington." 

She seemed to tower above him. For an instant she 
looked him in the eyes with frigid dignity, but a great 
scorn in her face. Then she went to the door— he has- 
tened to open it for her. 

''You will be very sorry for this,'' he said stubbornly. 
He was too dumf ounded to be discreet, too suddenly 
embarrassed by the turn affairs had taken. He realised 
too late that he had made a mistake, that he had lost Us 
hold upon her. 

As she passed througih, theie suddenly fladied before 
her mind the scene in the laboratory with the chair- 
maker. She felt the meaning of it now. 

''You do not intend to tdl him— periuqps Sookby 
has done so,'' she said keenly, and moved on to the 
staircase. 

He was thunderstruck at her intuition. "Why do 
you want to rob yourself?" he asked after h^ vaguely. 

She turned back. "Think of your mothtf's letter 
that you destroyed," she rejdned solemnly and quietly. 
"Was it right?" 

He shut the door, and threw himself into a chair. "I 
win put it straight with her to-morrow," he said help- 

icBBiy. 

He sat for a half-hour sOent, planxiing his course. 
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At last thioe came a tap at the door, and the batler ap- 
peared. 

''Some one from the Foragn Office, my lord/' he said. 

A moment afterwards a young official, his sulxMrdi- 
nate, entered. ''There's the deuce to pay in Eigypt, 
but; I've bit>u|^t the deqiatch/' he said. 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

NAHOUM TURNS THE SCREW 

Laughing to himself , Higli Pasha sat with the stem of a 
narghileh in his mouth. His big shoulders kept time to 
the quivering of his fat stomach. He was sitting in a 
small court-yard of Nahoum Pasha's palace, waiting for 
its owner to appear. Meanwhile he exercised a hilari- 
ous patience. The years had changed him little since 
he had been sent on that expedition against the southern 
tribes which followed hard on David's appointment to 
office. As David had expected, few of tiie traitorous 
officers returned. Diaz had ignominiously died of the 
bite of a tarantula before a blow had been struck, but 
Hig^ had gratefully received a slight wound in the first 
encounter, which enabled him to beat a safe retreat to 
Cairo. He alone of the chief of the old conspirators was 
left. Achmet was still at the Place of Lepers, and the 
old nest of traitors was scattered for ever- 
Only Nahoum and Hig^ were left, and between these 
two there had never been partnership or understanding. 
Nahoum was not the man to trust to confederates, and 
Hi|^ Pasha was too contemptible a coadjutor. Nahoum 
had futh in no one save Mizraim the Chief Eunuch, but 
Misraim alone was better than a thousand; and he was 
secret — and terrible. Yet Higli had a conviction that 
Nahoum's alliance with David was a sham, and that 
David would pay the price of misplaced confidence one 
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day. More than once when David's plans had had a 
set-back. High had contrived a meeting with Nahoum, 
to judge for himself the true position. 

For his visit to-day he had invented a reason — a mat- 
ter of finance; but his real reason was concealed behind 
the malevolent merriment by which he was now seized. 
So absorbed was he that he did not heed the approach 
of another visitor down an an^e of the court-yard. He 
was roused by a voice. 

''Well, what's tickling you so, pasha?" 

The voice was drawling, and quite gentle; but at the 
sound of it, Higli's laugh stopped short, and the muscles 
of his face contracted. If there was one man of whom 
he had a wholesome fear — why, he could not tell — ^it 
was this round-faced, abrupt, impertiu*bable American, 
Claridge Pasha's right-hand man. Legends of resource- 
fulness and bravery had gathered round his name. 

''Who's been stroking your chin with a feather, 
pasha? " he continued, his eye piercing the other like a 
gimlet. 

" It was an amusing tale I heard at Assiout, effendi, " 
was Higli's abashed and surly reply. 

"Oh, at Assiout!" rejoined Lacey. "Yes, they tell 
funny stories at Assiout. And when were you at As- 
siout, pasha?" 

"Two days ago, effendi." 

"And so you thought you'd tell the funny little story 
to Nahoum as quick as could be, eh? He likes funny 
stories, same as you — damn, nice, funny little stories, 
eh?" 

There was something chilly in Lacey's voice now, 
which Higli did not like; something much too menacing 
and contemptuous for a mere man-of-all-work to the 
Inglesi. Higli bridled up, his eyes glared sulkily. 
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''It ia but my own busineBS if I laugh or if I curse, 
effendi/' he repUed, his hand shaking a little on the stem 
of the narghileh. 

''Preciselyi my diaphanous polyandrist; but it isn't 
quite your own affair what you laugh at — ^not if I know 
it!" 

''Does the effendi think I was laughing at him?" 

"The effendi thinks not. The effendi knows that the 
descendant of a hundred tigers was laughing at the 
funny little story, of how the two cotton-mills that 
Claridge Pasha built were burned down all in one night, 
and one of his steamers sent down the cataract at 
Assouan. A knock-down blow for Claridge Pasha, eh? 
That's all you thought of, wasn't it? And it doesn't 
matter to you that the cotton-mills made thousands 
better off, and started new industries in Egypt. No, it 
only matters to you that Claridge Pasha loses half his 
fortune, and that you think his feet are in the quick- 
sands, and 11 be sucked in, to make an Egyptian holi- 
day. Anything to discredit him here, eh? Fm not sure 
what else you know; but 111 find out, my noble pasha, 
and if you've had your hand in it— but no, you ain't 
gamecock enough for that! But if you were, if you 
had a hand in the making of your funny Kttle story, 
there's a nutcracker that 'd break the shell of that 
joke—" 

He turned round quickly , seeing a shadow and hearing 
a movement. Nahoum was but a few feet away. There 
was a bland smile on his face, a look of innocence in his 
magnificent blue eye. As he met Lacey's look, the 
smile left his lips, a grave sympathy appeared to pos- 
them, and he spoke softly: 
I know the thing that bums thy heart, effendi, to 
iHiom be the flowers of hope and the fruits of merit. 
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It is even no, a great blow has fallen. Two hours anoe 
I heard. I went at once to see Claridge Pasha, but 
found him not. Does he know, think you?" he added 
sadly. 

''May your heart never be harder than it is, pasha, 
and when I left the Saadat an hour ago, he did not know. 
His messenger hadn't a steamer like Higli Pasha there. 
But he was coming to see you; and that's why I'm 
here. I've been brushing the flies off this sore on the 
hump of Egypt while waiting." He glanced with dis- 
dain at Hi|^. 

A smile rose like liquid in the eye of Nahoum and 
subdded, then he turned to Higli inquiringly. 

'' I have come on business, Excellency; the railway to 
Roeetta, and — " 

''To-morrow — or the next day," responded Nahoum 
irritably, and turned again to Laoey. 

As Higli's huge frame disappeared through a gateway, 
Nahomn motioned Laoey to a divan, and summoned a 
slave for cooling drinks. Laoey's eyes now watched him 
with an innocence nearly as childlike as his own. Lacey 
Well knew that here was a foe worthy of the best steel. 
That he was a foe, and a malignant foe, he had no doubt 
whatever; he had settled the point in his mind long 
ago; and two letters he had received from Lady Egling- 
ton, in which she had said in so many words, "Watch 
Ndhcmm I " had made him vigilant and intuitive. He 
knew, meanwhile, that he was following the trail of a 
master-hunter who covered up his tracks. Lacey was 
as certain as though he had the book of Nahoum's mind 
open in his hand, that David's work had been torn down 
again — and this time with dire effect — by this Armenian, 
whom David trusted like a brother. But the black 
doors that closed on the truth on every side only made 
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him more determined to milock them; and, when he 
faltered as to his own powers, he trusted Mahommed 
Hassan, whose devotion to David had given him eyes 
that pierced dark places. 

''Surely the God of Israel has smitten Claridge Pasha 
sorely. My heart will mourn to look upon his face. 
The day is insulting in its brightness/' continued Nsr 
houm with a sigh, his eyes bent upon Lacey, dejection 
in his shoulders. 

Lacey started. ''The God of Ivradr How bUis- 
phemous it sounded from the lips of Nahoum, Oriental 
of Orientals, Christian though he was alsol 

'^I think, perhaps, youll get over it, pasha. Man is 
bom to trouble, and you've got a lot of courage. I 
guess you could see other people bear a pile of suffering, 
and never flinch." 

Nahoum appeared not to notice the gibe. ''It is a 
land of suffering, effendi," he sighed, " and one sees what 
one sees." 

" Have you any idea, any real sensible idea, how those 
cotton-mills got afire?" Lacey's eyes were fixed on 
Nahoum's face. 

The other met his gaze calmly. "Who can tell! An 
accident, periiaps, or — " 

"Or some one set the mills on fire in several places at 
once — ^they say the buildings flamed out in every comer ; 
and it was the only time in a month they hadn't been 
running night and day. Funny, isn't it?" 

"It looks like the work of an enemy, effendi." Nar 
boum shook his head gravely. " A fortune destroyed in 
an hour, as it were. But we shall get the dog. WeshaU 
find him. There is no hole deep enough to hide him 
from us." 

"Wen, I wouldn't go looking in holes for him, pasha. 
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He isn't aay cave-dweller, that incendiaiy; he's an 
artist — no palace is too unlikely for him. NO|Iwouldn't 
go poking in mud-huts to find him/' 

''Thou dost not thmk that Higli Pasha— " Nahoum 
seemed startled out of equanimity by the thought. 

Lacey eyed him meditatively, and said reflectively: 
''Say, you're an arUst, pasha. You are a guess^ of the 
first rank. But I'd guess again. Higli Pasha would 
have done it, if it had ever occurred to him; and he'd 
had the pludc But it didn't, and he hadn't. What I 
can't understand is that the artist that did it should 
have done it before C3aridge Pasha left for the Soudan. 
Here we were just about to start; and if we'd got away 
south, the job would have done more harm, and the 
Saadat would have been out of the way. No, I can't un- 
derstand why the firebug didn't let \is get clean away; 
for if the Saadat stays here, hell be where he can stop 
the underground mining." 

Nahoum's 8elf-HX>ntrol did not desert him, though he 
fully realised that this man suspected him. On the 
surface Lacey was right. It would have seemed better 
to let David go, and destroy his work afterwards, but 
he had been moved by other considerations, and his de- 
sign was deep. His own emissaries were in the Soudan, 
announcing David's determination to abolish slavery, 
secretly stirring up feeling against him, preparing for 
the final blow to be delivered, when he went again 
among the southern tribes. He had wuted and waited, 
and now the time was come. Had he, Nahoum, not 
agreed with David that the time had come for the slave- 
trade to go? Had he not encouraged him to take this 
bold step, in the sure belief that it would overwhelm 
him, and bring him an ignominious death, embittered 
by total failure of all he had tried to do? 
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For yean he had secretly loosened the foundations of 
David's vroA, and the triumph of Oriental duplicity 
over Western civilisation and int^rity was sweet in his 
mouth. And now there was reason to believe that, at 
last, Kald was turning against the Ing^esi. Everything 
would come at once. If all that he had planned was 
successful, even this man before him should ud in his 
master's destruction. 

''If it was all done by an enemy/' he said, in answer 
to Lacey, at last, ''would it all be reasoned out like that? 
Is hatred so logical? Dost thou think Claridge Pasha 
will not go now? The troops are ready at Wady-Half a, 
everything is in order; the last load of equipment has 
gone. Will not C3aridge Pasha find the money some- 
how? I will do what I can. My heart is mov^ to aid 
him.". 

Yes, you'd do what you could, pasha," Lacey re- 
enigmatically, "but whether it would set the 
Saadat on his expedition or not is a question. But I 
guess, after all, he's got to go. He willed it so. People 
may try to stop him, and they may tear down what he 
does, but he does at last what he starts to do, and no one 
can prevent him — not any one. Yes, he's going on this 
expedition; and he'll have the money, too." There 
was a strange, abstracted look in his face, as though he 
saw something which held him fascinated. 

Presently, as if with an effort, he rose to his feet, took 
the red fes from his head, and fanned himself with it for 
a moment. "Don't you forget it, pasha; the Saadat 
will win. He can't be beaten, not in a thousand years. 
Here he comes." 

Nahoum got to his feet, as David came quickly 
through the small gateway of the court-yard, his head 
erect, his lips smiling, his eyes sweeping the place. He 
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came forward briskly to them. It was plain he had not 
heard the evil news. 

"Peace be to thee, Saadat, and may thy life be fenced 
about with safety!" said Nahoum. 

David laid a hand on Lacey's arm and squeesed it, 
smiling at him with such friendship that Laoey's eyes 
moistened, and he turned his head away. 

There was a quiet elation in David's look. ''We are 
ready at last," he said, looking from one to the other. 
''Wen, wen," he added, almost boyishly, "has thee 
nothing to say, Nahoum?" 

Nahoum turned his head away as though overcome. 
David's face grew instantly grave. He turned to Laoey. 
Never before had he seen Laoey's face with a look like 
this. He grasped Lacey's arm. "What is it? "he asked 
quietly. "What does thee want to say to me?" 

But Lacey could not speak, and David tinned again 
to Nahoum. "What is tiiere to say to me?" he asked. 
"Something has happened — ^what is it? • . . Come, 
many things have happened before. This can be no 
worse. Do thee speak," he urged gently. 

" Saadat," said Nahoum, as though under the stress of 
feeling, " the cotton-mills at Tashah and Mini are gone 
— burned to the ground." 

For a moment David looked at him without sight in 
his eyes, and his face grew very pale. "Excellency, all 
in one night, the besom of destruction was abroad," he 
heard Nahoimi say, as though from great depths below 
him. He slowly turned his head to Ipok at Lacey. " Is 
this true? " he asked at last in an unsteady voice. Lacey 
could not speak, but inclined his head. 

David's figure seemed to shrink for a moment, his face 
had a withered look, and his head fell forward in a mood 
of terrible dejection. 
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''SaadatI Oh, my God, Saadat, don't take it so!" 
said Laoey brokenly, and stepped between David and 
Nahoum. He could not bear that the stricken face and 
figure should be seen by Nahoum, whom he believed to 
be secretly gloating. ^' Saadat," he said brokenly, ^' God 
has always been with you; He hasn't foif;otten you 
now," 

^'The work of years," David murmured, and seemed 
not to hear. 

'^When God permits, shall man despair?'' interposed 
Nahoum, in a voice that lingered on the words. 

Nahoum accomplished what Lacey had failed to do. 
His voice had pierced to some remote comer in David's 
nature, and roused him. Was it that doubt, suspicion, 
had been wakened at last? Was some sensitive nerve 
touched, that this Oriental should offer Christian com- 
fort to him in his need — ^to him who had seen the greater 
light? Or was it that some unreality in the words 
struck a note which excited a new and subconscious 
understanding? Perhaps it was a little of all three. He 
did not stop to inquire. In crises such as that through 
which he was passing, the mind and body act without 
reason, rather by the primal instinct, the certain call of 
the things that were before reason was. 

''God is with the patient," continued Nahoum; and 
Lacey set his teeth to bear this insult to all things. 

But Nahoum accomplished what he had not antici- 
pated. David straightened himself up, and clasped his 
hands behind him. By a supreme effort of the will he 
controlled himself, and the colour came back faintly to 
his face. ''God's will be done," he said, and looked 
Nahoum calmly in the eyes. "It was no accident," he 
added with conviction. "It was an enemy of Egypt." 

Suddenly the thing rushed over him again, going 
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through his veins like a poisonous ether, and clamping 
his heart as with iron. ''All to do over again!" he said 
brokenly, and again he cau|^t Lacey's arm. 

With an uncontrollable impulse Lacey took David's 
hand in his own warm, human grasp. 

"Once I thought I lost everything in Mexico, Saadat, 
and I understand what you feel. But all wasn't lost in 
Mexico, as I found at last, and I got something, too, that 
I didn't put in. Say, let \is go from here. God is back- 
ing you, Saadat. Isn't it all ri^t — same as evor?" 

David was himself again. ''Thee is a good man," he 
said, and through the sadness of his eyes there stole a 
smile. "Let \is go," he said. Then he added in a busi- 
nesslike way: "To-morrow at seven, NahouuL Th»ei8 
much to do." 

He turned towards the gate with Lacey, where the 
horses waited. Mahommed Hassan met them as they 
prepared to mount. He handed David a letter. It was 
from Faith, and contained the news of Luke Claridge's 
death. Everything had come at once. He stumbled 
into the saddle with a moan. 

"At last I have drawn blood," said Nahoum to him- 
self with grim satisfaction, as they disappeared. " It is 
the beginning of the end. It will crush him — I saw it in 
his eyes. God of Israel, I shall rule again in EJgypt!" 




CHAPTER XXIX 

THE RECOn. 

It was a great day in the Muslim year. TheMahmal, 
or Sacred Carpet, was leaving Cairo on its long pil- 
grimage of thirty-seven days to Mecca and Mahomet's 
tomb. Great guns boomed from the Citadel^ as the 
gorgeous procession, forming itself beneath the Mokat- 
tarn Hills, began its slow march to where, seated in the 
shade of an ornate pavilion, Prince Eald awaited its ap- 
proach to pay devout homage. Thousands looked down 
at the scene from the ramparts of the Citadel, from the 
overhanging cliffs, and from the tops of the houses that 
hung on the ledges of rock rising abruptly from the 
level ground, to which the last of the famed Mame- 
lukes leaped to their destructioxL 

Now to Prince Kald's ears there came from hundreds 
of hoarse throats the cry: "AUakI Attahl May thy 
jawmey be with iofety to ArafatV^ mingling with the 
harsh music of the fifes and drums. 

Kald looked upon the scene with drawn face and 
lowering brows. His retinue watched him with alarm. 
A whisper had passed that, two nights before, the 
Effendina had sent in haste for a famous Italian physi- 
cian lately come to Cairo, and that siace his visit Eald 
had been sullen and depressed. It was also the gossip 
of the basaars that he had suddenly shown favour to 
those of the Royal House and to other reactionaries, who 
bad been enemies to the influence of Claridge Pasha. 

103 
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This rumour had been followed by an official proclamar- 
tion that no Europeans or Chiistians would be admitted 
to the ceremony of the Sacred Caipet. 

Thus it was that Kald looked out on a vast multitude 
of Muslims, in which not one European face showed, 
and from lip to lip th^e passed the word, "Harrik — 
Harrik — ^remember Hairikl Eald turns from the in- 
fidell" 

They crowded near the great paviUon — as near as the 
mounted Nubians would potnit — to see Kald's face; 
while he, with ^es wandering over the vast assemblage, 
was loet in dark reflections. For a year he bad strug- 
gled agunst a growing conviction that scone obscure 
disease was sapping his strength. He had hid it from 
every one, until, at last, distress and pain had over- 
come him. The verdict of the Italian expert was that 
possible, but by no means certain, cure might come 
from an operation which must be delayed for a month 
or more. 

Suddenly, the world had grown nnfftmiliftr to him; he 
saw it from afar; but his Bubconscious self involunta- 
rily r^pstered impresuons, and he moved mechanically 
through the ceremonies and duties of the immediate 
present. Thrown back upon himself, to fight bis own 
fight, with the instinct of primary life his mind invol- 
untarily drew for refuge to the habits and predisposi- 
tions of youth; and for two days he had shut himself 
away from the activities with which David and Nahoum 
were associated. Being deeply engaged with the detuls 
of the expedition to the Soudan, David had not gone to 
the Palace; and he was unaware of the turn which 
ten. 

, with slow and stately steps, the proces- 
i a circle in the great square, before it 
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api»oached the payflioii where the Effendina sat^ the 
qdendid camels cairying the cmbraidered tent wherein 
the Carpet rested, and that wiiidi bore the Emir of the 
pilgrims, moving graeefoDy like flhq» at sea. Naked 
swordsmen, with iqirii^t and shining Uades, were fol- 
lowed by men on camds bearing kettle-drums. ASter 
them came Arab riders with fresh green branches fast- 
ened to the saddles like i^umes, while others carried 
flags and banners emHaioned with texts and sjrmbols. 
Troops of horsemen in iriiite wooflen cloaks, sheikhs and 
Bedouins with flowing robes and huge turbans, religious 
chiefs of the great sects, imperturbable and statuesque, 
were in strange contrast to the shouting dervishes and 
camel-drivos and eager pilgrims. 

At last the great camd with its sacred burden stopped 
in front of Eald for his prayer and blessing. As he held 
the tasseb, lifted the gc^d-fringed curtain, and invoked 
Allah's blessing, a half-naked shdkh ran forward, and, 
raising his hand hi|^ above his head, cried shrilly: 
"Kald, Kald, hearkeni" 

Rouj^ hands caught him away, but Eald commanded 
them to desist; and the man cilled a blessing on him, 
and cried aloud: 

"Listen, O Kald, son of the stars and the light of 
day. God hath exalted thee. Thou art the Egyptian of 
aD the Egyptians. In thy hand is power. But thou art 
mortal even as L Behold, O Eald, in the hour that I 
was bom thou wast bom, I in the dust without thy 
Palace wall, thou amid the splendid things. But thy 
star is my star. Behold, as God ordains, the Tree of 
Life was shaken on the night when all men pray and cry 
aloud to God— even the Night of the Falling Leaves. 
And I watched the falling leaves; and Isaw my leaf, and 
it was withered, but only a little withered, and so I live 
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yet a little. But I looked for thy leaf , thou who wert 
bom in that moment when I waked to the world. I 
looked long, but I found no leaf, neither green nor 
withered. But I looked again upon my leaf , and then I 
saw that thy name now was also upon my 1^, and that 
it was neither green nor withered; but was a leaf that 
drooped as when an evil wind has passed and drunk its 
life. listen, O Kald! Upon the tomb of Mahomet I 
will set my lips, and it may be that the leaf of my 
life will come fresh and green again. But thou — wilt 
thou not come also to the lord Mahomet's tomb? 
Or'' — ^he paused and raised his voice — ^''or wilt thou 
stay and lay thy lips upon the cross of the infidel? 
Wilt thou—" 

He could say no more, for Kaid's face now darkened 
with anger. He made a gesture, and, in an instant, the 
man was gagged and bound, while a sullen silence fell 
upon the crowd. £[aid suddenly became aware of this 
change of feeling, and looked round him. Presently his 
old prudence and subtlety came back, his face cleared a 
little, and he called aloud, ''Unloose the man, and let 
him come to me." An instant after, the man was on his 
knees, silent before him. 

''What is thy name?" Kaid asked. 

"Kaid Ibrahim, Effendina," was the reply. 

"Thou hast misinterpreted thy dream, Kaid Ibra- 
him," answered the Effendina. "The drooping leaf was 
token of the danger in which thy life should be, and my 
name upon thy leaf was token that I should save thee 
from death. Behold, I save thee. Inshallah, go in 
peace! There is no God but God, and the Cross is the 
sign of a false prophet. Thou art mad. God give thee 
a new mind. Go." 

The man was presently lost in the sweltering, half- 
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frensied crowd; but he had done his work, and his words 
rang in the ears of Kald as he rode away. 

A few hours afterwards, bitter and rebellious, mur- 
muring to himself, Kald sat in a darkened room of his 
Nile Palace beyond the city. So few years on the 
throne, so young, so much on which to lay the hand of 
pleasure, so many millions to command; and yet the 
slave at his door had a surer hold on life and all its joys 
and lures than he. Prince Eald, ruler of Egypt! There 
was on him that barbaric despair which has taken 
dreadful toll of life for the decree of destiny. Across 
the record of this day, as across the history of many an 
Eastern and pagan tyrant, was written: "He would not 
die alone." That the worid should go on when he was 
gone, that men should buy and sell and laugh and drink, 
and flaunt it in the sun, while he. Prince Eald, would be 
done with it all — 

He was roused by the rustling of a robe. Before him 
stood the Arab physician, Sharif Bey, who had been in 
his father's house and his own for a lifetime. It was 
many a year since his ministrations to Eald had ceased; 
but he had remained on in the Palace, doing service to 
those who received him, and — ^it was said by the evil- 
tongued — granting certificates of death out of harmony 
with dark facts, a sinister and useful figure. His beard 
was white, his face was friendly, almost benevolent, 
but his eyes had a light caught from no celestial flame. 

His look was confident now, as his eyes bent on Kiud. 
He had lived long, he had seen much, he had heard of 
the peril that had been foreshadowed by the infidel 
physician; and, by a sure instinct, he knew that his own 
opportunity had come. He knew that Eald would 
snatch at any offered comfort, would cherish any al- 
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leviating lie, would steal back from science and civili- 
sation and the modem palace to the superstition of the 
fellah's hut. Were not all men alike when the neboot of 
Fate struck them down into the terrible loneliness of 
doom, numbing their minds? Luck would be with him 
that offered first succour in that dark hour. Sharif had 
come at the right moment for Sharif. 

Kaid looked at him with dull yet anxious eyes. ''Did 
I not command that none should enter?'' he asked pres- 
ently in a thick voice. 

''Am I not thy physician, Effendina, to whom be the 
undying years? When the Effendina is sick, shall I not 
held? Have I not waited like a dog at thy door these 
many years, till that time would come when none 
could heal thee save Sharif?'' 

"What canst thou give me?" 

'' What the infidel physician gave thee not — ^I can give 
thee hope. Hast thou done well, oh, Effendina, to turn 
from thine own people? Did not thine own father, and 
did not Mehemet Ali, live to a good age? Who were 
their physicians? My father and I, and my father's 
father, and his father's father." 

''Thou canst cure me altogether?" asked Eald hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Wnt thou not have faith in one of thine own race? 
^U the infidel love thee as do we, who are thy children 
and thy brothers, who are to thee as a nail driven in the 
wall, not to be moved? Thou shalt live — Tnshallah, 
thou shalt have healing and length of daysl" 

He paused at a gesture from Eald, for a slave had 
entered and stood waiting. 

"What dost thou here? Wert thou not commanded?" 
asked Eald. 

" 'c'*— ^---k, Claridge Pasha is waiting," was the reply. 
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Eald frowned, hesitated; then, with a sudden re- 
solve, made a gesture of diRmiaRal to Sharif Bey, and 
nodded David's admittance to the slave. 

As David entered, he passed Sharif Bey, and some- 
thing in the look on the Arab physician's face — a secret 
malignancy and triumph — struck him strangely* And 
now a fresh anxiety and apprehension rose in his mind 
as he ^anoed at Kald. The eye was heavy and gloomy, 
the face was clouded, the lips once so ready to smile at 
him were sullen and smileless now. David stood still, 
waiting. 

"I did not expect thee till to-morrow, Saadat," said 
Eald moodily at last. "The business is urgent?" 

'^ Effendina," said David, with every nerve at tension, 
yet with outward self-control, "I have to report — " 
He paused, agitated; then, in a firm voice, he told of 
the disaster which had befallen the cotton-mills and the 
steamer. 

As David spoke, Eald's face grew darker, his fingers 
fumbled vaguely with the linen of the loose white robe 
he wore. When the tale was finished he sat for a mo- 
ment apparently stunned by the news, then he burst out 
fitfody: 

"Bismillah, am I to hear only black words to-day? 
Hast thou nauc^t to say but this— the fortune of Egypt 
burned to ashes!" 

David held back the quick retort that came to his 
tongue. 

''Half my fortune is in the ashes," he answered with 
dignity. "The rest came from savings never made be- 
fore by tins Government Is the work less worthy in 
thy si^t, Effendina, because it has been destroyed? 
Would thy life be less great and useful because a blow 
took thee from behind?" 
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Kald's face turned black. David had bruised an open 
wound. 

"What is my life to thee — ^what is thy work to me?" 

''Thy life is dear to Egypt, Effendina/' urged David 
soothingly, '' and my labour for Egypt has been pleasant 
in thine eyes till now." 

''Egypt cannot be saved against her will/' was the 
moody response. "What has come of the Western hand 
upon the Eastern plough?" His face grew blacker; his 
heart was feeding on itself. 

" Thou, the friend of Egypt, hast come of it, Effen- 
dina." 

"Harrik was right, Harrik was right," Kaid an- 
swered, with stubborn gloom and anger. " Better to die 
in our own way, if we must die, than live in the way of 
another. Thou wouldst make of Egypt another Eng- 
land; thou wouldst civilise the Soudan — bismillah, it is 
folly!" 

"That is not the way Mehemet Ali thought, nor Ibra- 
him. Nor dost thou think so, Effendina," David an- 
swered gravely. "A dark spirit is on thee. Wouldst 
thou have me understand that what we have done to- 
gether, thou and I, was ill done, that the old bad days 
were better?" 

'' Go back to thine own land," was the surly answer. 
"Nation after nation ravaged Egypt, sowed their le- 
gions here, but the Egyptian has lived them down. The 
faces of the fellaheen are the faces of Thotmes and Seti. 
Go back. Egypt will travel her own path. We are of 
the East; we are Muslim. What is right to you is 
wrong to us. Ye would make us over — give us cotton 
beds and wooden floors and fine flour of the mill, and 
cleanse the cholera-hut with disinfectants, but are these 
things all ? How many of your civilised millions would 
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die for their prophet Christ? Yet all Egypt would rise 
up from the mud-floor, the dourha-field and the mud* 
hut, and would come out to die for Mahomet and Allah 
— ay, as Harrik knew, as Harrik knew! Ye steal into 
comers, and hide behind the curtains of your beds to 
pray; we pray where the hour of prayer finds us — ^in 
the street, in the market-place, where the house is 
building, the horse being shod, or the money-changers 
are. Ye hear the call of civilisation, but we hear the 
Muezzin — " 

He stopped, and searched mechanically for his watch. 

'^ It is the hour the Muezzin calls," said David gently. 
'' It is almost sunset. Shall I open the windows that the 
call may come to iis?" he added. 

While Kald stared at him, his breast heaving with 
passion, David went to a window and open^ the 
shutters wide. 

The Palace faced the Nile, which showed like a tortu- 
ous band of blue and silver a mile or so away. Nothing 
lay between but the brown sand, and here and there a 
handful of dark figures gliding towards the river, or a 
little train of camels making for the bare grey hills from 
the ghiAJMMm which had given them their desert loads. 
The course of the Nile was marked by a wide fringe of 
palms showing blue and pmple, friendly and ancient 
and solitary. Beyond the river and the palms lay the 
grey-brown desert, faintly touched with red. So clear 
was the sweet evening air that the irregular surface of 
the desert showed for a score of miles as plainly as 
though it were but a step away. Hmnmocks of sand — 
tombs and fallen monuments — gave a feeling as of for- 
gotten and buried peoples; and the two vast pyramids 
of Sakkarah stood up in the plaintive glow of the evening 
skies, majestic and solemn, faithful to the dissolved and 
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absorbed races who had built them. Curtains of mauve 
and saffron-red were hung behind them, and through 
a break of cloud fringing the horizon a yellow glow 
poured, to touch the tips of the pyramids with poignant 
splendour. But farther over to the right, where Cairo 
lay, there hung a bluish mist, palpable and delicate, out 
of which emerged the vast pyramids of Cheops; and 
beside it the smiling inscrutable Sphinx faced the 
changeless centuries. Beyond the pyramids the mist 
deepened into a vast deep cloud of blue and piuple, 
which seemed the end to some mystic highway untrav- 
elled by the sons of men. 

Suddenly there swept over David a wave of feeling 
such as had passed over £[a!d, though of a different 
nature. Those who had built the pyramids were gone, 
Cheops and Thotmes and Amenhotep and Chefron and 
the rest. There had been reformers in those lost races; 
one age had sought to better the last, one man had toiled 
to save — ^yet there only remained offensive bundles of 
mummied flesh and bone and a handful of relics in 
tombs fifty centuries old. Was it all, then, futile? Did 
it matter, then, whether one man laboured or a race 
aspired? 

Only for a moment these thoughts passed through his 
mind; and then, as the glow through the broken cloud 
on the opposite horizon suddenly faded, and veils of 
melancholy fell over the desert and the river and the 
palms, there rose a call, sweetly shrill, undoubtingly 
insistent. Sunset had come, and, with it, the Muezzin's 
call to prayer from the minaret of a mosque hard by. 

David was conscious of a movement behind him — 
that Kald was praying with hands uplifted; and out on 
the sands between the window and the river he saw 
kneeling figures here and there, saw the camel-drivers 
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halt thttr trainsi and face the East with hands uplifted. 
The call went on— ''14 Udha tUc^Udhr' 

It called Davidi too. The force and searching energy 
and fire in it stole through his vdns, and drove from him 
the sense of futility and despondency which had so 
deq>ly added to his trouble. There was something for 
him, too, in that which held infatuated the minds of so 
many millions. 

A moment later Eald and he faced each other again. 

"Effendina/' he said, ''thou wilt not desert our work 
now?" 

"Money— for this expedition? Thou hast it?" Eald 
asked ironically. 

"I have but little money, and it must go to rebuild 
the mills, Effendina. I must have it of thee." 

"Let tiiem remain in their ashes." 

"But thousands will have no work." 

"They had work before they were built, they will have 
work now they are gone." 

"Effendina, I stayed in Egypt at thy request The 
work is thy work. Wilt thou desert it?" 

"The West lured me — by things that seemed. Now I 
know things as th^ are." 

"They will lure thee again to-monow," said David 
firmly, but with a weight on his q>irit. His eyes sought 
and held Raid's. "It is too late to go back; we must 
go forward or we shall lose the Soudan, and a Mahdi and 
his men will be in Cairo in ten years." 

For an instant Eald was startled. The old look of 
energy and purpose leaped up into his eye; but it faded 
quickly again. If , as the Italian physician more than 
hinted, his life hung by a thread, did it matter whether 
the barbarian came to Cairo? That was the business 
of those who came after. If Sharif was right, and his 
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life was saved, there would be time enough to set things 
right. 

"I will not pour water on the sands to make an 
ocean/' he answered. ** Wt31 a ship sail on the Sahara? 
Bismillah, it is all a dream! Harrik was right. But 
dost thou think to do with me as thou didst with Har- 
rik?" he sneered. "Is it in thy mind?" 

David's patience broke down under the long provoca- 
tion. "Know then, Effendina/' he said angrily, "that 
I am not thy subject, nor one beholden to thee, nor thy 
slave. Upon terms well understood, I have laboured 
here. I have kept my obligations, and it is thy duty to 
keep thy obligations, though the hand of death were on 
thee. I know not what has poisoned thy mind, and 
driven thee from reason and from justice. I know that. 
Prince Pasha of Egypt as thou art, thou art as bound to 
me as any fellah that agrees to tend my door or row my 
boat. Thy compact with me is a compact with Eng- 
land, and it shall be kept, if thou art an honest man. 
Thou mayst find thousands in Egypt who will serve 
thee at any price, and bear thee in any mood. I have 
but one price. It is well known to thee. I will not be 
the target for thy black temper. This is not the middle 
ages; I am an Englishman, not a helot. The bond must 
be kept; thou shalt not play fast and loose. Money 
must be found; the expedition must go. But if thy 
purpose is now Harrik's purpose, then Europe should 
know, and Egypt also should know. I have been thy 
right hand, Effendina; I will not be thy old shoe, to be 
cast aside at thy will." 

In all the days of his life David had never flamed out 
as he did now. Passionate as his words were, his manner 
was strangely quiet, but his white and glistening face 
and his burning eyes showed how deep was his anger. 
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Ab he spoke, Kald sank upon the divan. Never had 
he been challenged so. ^th his own people he had 
ever been used to cringing and abasement, and he had 
played the tyrant, and struck hard and cruelly, and he 
had been feared; but here, behind David's courteous 
attitude, there was a scathing arraignment of his con- 
duct which took no count of consequence. In other cir- 
cumstances his vanity would have shrunk under this 
whip of words, but his native reason and his quick 
humour would have justified David. In this black dis- 
temper possessing him, however, only outraged ^^tism 
prevailed. His hands clenched and unclenched, his lips 
were drawn back on his teeth in rage. 

When David had finished, Eald suddenly got to his 
feet and took a step forward with a nuJediction, but a 
f aintness seized him and he staggered back. When he 
raised his head again David was gone. 



CHAPTER XXX 

LACEY MOVES 

If there was one gUstening bead of sweat on the bald 
pate of Laoey of Chicago tiiere were a thousand; and 
the smile on his face was not less shining and unlimited. 
He burst into the rooms of the palace where David had 
residence, calling: ^^Oyezl OyezI SaadatI Oh, Pasha 
of the Thousand Tailsl Oyezl OyezI'' 

Getting no answer, he began to perform a dance round 
the room, which in modem days is known as the n^ro 
cake-walk. It was not dignified, but it would have been 
less dignified still performed by any other living man of 
forty-five with a bald head and a waist-band ten inches 
too large. Round the room three times he went, and 
then he dropped on a divan. He gasped, and mopped 
his face and forehead, leaving a little island of moisture 
on the top of his head untouched. After a moment, he 
gained breath and settled down a little. Then he burst 
out: 



a 



Are you coming to my party, O effendi? 

There'll be hig^ jinks, therell be welcome, therell be 
room; 
For to-morrow we are pulling stakes for Shendy. 

Are you coming to my party, O Nahoum?'' 



tit 



Say, I guess that's pretty good on the spur of the 
moment,'' he wheezed, and, taking his inseparable note- 
book from his pocket, wrote the impromptu down. ''I 
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guess Shell like that— it rings spontaneous. She'll be 
tickled, tickled to death, when she knows what's behind 
it." He repeated it with gusto. '' She'll dote on it/' 
he added — ^the person to whom he referred being the 
sister of the American Consul, the little widow, "cute 
as she can be," of whom he had written to Hylda in 
the letter which had brought a crisis in her life. As he 
returned the note-book to his pocket a door opened. 
Mahommed Hassan slid forward into the room, and 
stood still, impassive and j^oomy. Laoey beckoned, 
and said grotesquely: 

'' ' C(»ne hither, ocmie hither, my little daughter. 
And do not tremble sol ' " 

A sort of scornful patience was in Mahonuned's look, 
but he came nearer and waited. 

"Squat on the ground, and smile a smile of mirth, 
Mahonmied," Laoey said riotoiisly. " 'For I'm to be 
Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 
May!' " 

Mahonuned's face grew resentful. "0 effendi, shall 
the camel-driver laugh when the camels are lost in the 
khamsin and the water-bottle is empty? " 

"Certainly not, son of the spreading palm; but 
this is not a desert, nor a gaudy caravan. This is a feast 
of all angels. This is the day when Nahoum the Nefari- 
ous b to be buckled up like a belt, and ridden in a ring. 
Where is the Saadat?" 

"He is gone, effendi! like a mist on the face of the 
running water, so was his face; like eyes that did not 
see, so was his look. 'Peace be to thee, Mahommed, 
thou art faithful as Zaida,' he said, and he mounted and 
rode into the desert. I ran after till he was come to the 
edge of the desert; but he sent me back, saying that I 
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must wut for thee; and this word I was to say, that 
Prince Kald had turned his face darkly from him, and 
that the fingv of Sharif — " 

"That fanatical old quack — Hariik's friendl" 

" — that the finger of Sharif was on his pulse; but the 
end of all was in the hands of God. " 

"Oh yes, exactly, the finger of Sharif on his pulsel 
The old story — the return to the mother's milk, throw- 
ing back to all the Pharaohs. Wdl, what then?" he 
added cheerfully, his smile tweaking out again. "Where 
has he gone, our Saadat?" 

"To Ebn Ezra Bey at the Coptic Monastery by 
the Etl Tree, where your prophet Christ slept when a 
chad." 

Lacey hummed to himself meditativdy. "A sort 
of last pc 
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Saadat has tried to do in Egypt with less mon^; but 
not for the love of Allah, same as him. This American 
was going to conquer like Cortes, but his name was 
Thomas Tllman Lacey, and he had a lot of galL After 
years of earnest effort, he lost his hair and the milUons* 
of the Infatuated Conquistadores. And by-and-by he 
came to Cairo with a thimbleful of income, and b^;an 
toliveagain« There was a dvil war going on in his own 
country, but he thought that one out of forty millions 
would not be strictly missed. So he stayed in Egypt; 
and the tale of his days in Egypt, is it not written with a 
nAoot of domwood in the book of Mahommed Hassan 
the scribe?'' 

He paused and beamed upon the watchful Mahom- 
med, who, if he did not understand all that had been 
said, was in no difficulty as to the drift and meaning of 
the story. 

''Aiwa, effendi," he urged impatiently. ''It is a long 
ride to the Eti Tree, and the day is far spent." 

'' InshaJlah, you shall hear, my turtle-dove! One day 
there came to Cairo, in great haste, a man from Mexico, 
looking for the foolish one called T. T. Lacey, bearing 
l^newB. And the man from Mexico blew his trumpet, 
and straightway T. T. Lacey fell down dismayed. The 
trumpet said that a million once lost in Mexico was re- 
turned, with a small flock of other millions; for a mine, 
in which it was sunk, had burst forth with a stony 
stream of silver. And behold! Thomas Tilman Lacey, 
the depised waster of his patrimony and of other peo- 
l^'s treasure, is now, son of the fig-flower, richer than 
Kald Pasha and all his eunuchs.'' 

Suddenly Mahommed Hassan leaned forward, then 
backward, and, after the fashion of desert folk, gave a 
shrill, sweet ululation that seemed to fill the palace. 
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"Say, that's Al," Lao^ said, when Mahommed's 
voice sank to a whisper of wild hannony. "Yes, you 
can lick my boots, my noble sheikh of Manfaloot," he 
added, as Mahommed caught his feet and bent his head 
upon them. "I wanted to do something like that my- 
self. Ejss 'em, honey; it'll do you good." 

After a momekit, MiJiommed drew back and squatted 
before him in an attitude of peace and satisfaction. 
"The Saadat — ^you will help him? You will ffve him 
money? " 

"Let's put it in this way, Mahommed: Til invest in 
an expedition out of whidi I expect to get something 
worth while — concessions for mines and railways, et 
cetera." He winked a round, blue eye. "Business is 
business, and the way to get at the Saadat is to talk 
business; but you can make up your mind that. 




'"To-morrow we are pulling stakes for Shendyl 
Are you coming to my party, O Nahoum?'" 

"By the prophet Abraham, but the news is great 
news," said Mahonmied with a grin. " But the Effen- 
dina?" 

"Well, I'll try and square the Effendina," answered 
Lacey. "Perhaps the days of backsheesh aren't done 
in Egypt, after all." 

"And Nahoum Pasha?" asked Mahommed, with a 
sinister look. 

"Well, we'll try and square him, too, but in another 
way." 

"The money, it is in Egypt?" queried Mahonmied, 
whose idea was that money to be real must be seen. 

"Something that's as handy and as marketable," an- 
swered Lacey. "I can raise half a million to-moirow; 
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and that will do a lot of what we want. How long will 
it take to ride to the monastery?" 

Mahomined told him. 

Laoey was about to leave the room, ^dien he heard a 
voice outside. '' Nahoum! " he said, and sat down again 
on the divan. ''He has come to see the Saadat, I sup- 
pose; but it'll do him good to see me, jieribaps. Open 
the sluices, Mahommed." 

Yes, Nahoum would be |^ to see the effendi, since 
Claridge Pasha was not in Cairo. When would Claridge 
Pasha return? If, then, the effendi expected to see the 
Saadat before his return to Cairo, jierhaps he would 
convey a message. He could not urge his presence on 
the Saadat, since he had not been honoured with any 
communication since yesterday. 

"Well, that's good-mannered, anyhow, pasha," said 
Laoqr with cheerful nonchalance. "People don't al- 
ways know when they're wanted or not wanted." 

Nahoum looked at him guardedly, sighed and sat 
down. "Things have grown worse since yesterday," he 
said. "Prince Eald received the news badly." He 
shook his head. "He has not the gift of perfect friend- 
ship. That is a Christian characteristic; the Muslim 
does not possess it. It was too strong to last, maybe — 
my poor beloved friend, the Saadat." 

"Oh, it will last all right," rejoined Lacey coolly. 
" Prince Eald has got a touch of jaundice, I guess. He 
knows a thing when he finds it, even if he hasn't the 
gift of 'perfect friendship,' same as Christians like you 
and me. But even you and me don't push our perfec- 
tions too far — ^I haven't noticed you going out of your 
way to do things for your 'poor beloved friend, the 
Saadat'." 

" I have given him time, energy, experience — money." 
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Laoey nodded. ''True. And I've often wondered 
why, when I've seen the things you didn't pve and the 
things you took away." 

Nahoum's eyes half closed. Lao^ was getting to 
close quarters with suspicion and alluaon; but it was 
not his cue to resent them yet. 

''I had come now to offer him help; to advance him 
enough to carry througih his expedition." 

^' Welly that sounds generous, but I guess he would get 
on without it, pasha. He would not want to be under 
any more obligations to you." 

''He is without money. He must be heli>ed." 

"Just so." 

"He cannot go to the treasury, and Prince Eaid has 
refused. Why should he decline help from his friend?" 

Suddenly Lacey changed his tactics. He had caugiht 
a look in Nahoum's eyes which gave him a new thought. 

"Well, if you've any proportion, pasha, 111 take it to 
him. I'U be seeing bdm to-nigiht." 

I can give him fifty thousand pounds." 

It isn't enough to save the situation, jiasha.'' 

It will help him over the first sareba." 

"Are there any conditions?" 

"There are no conditions, effendL" 

"And interest?" 

"There would be no interest in money.** 

"Other considerations?" 
Yes, other considerations, effendL" 
If they were granted, would there be enougih still in 
the stocking to help him over a second sareba — or a 
third, perhaps?" 

"That would be possible, even likely, I think. Of 
course we speak in confidence, effendi." 

"The confidence of the 'perfect friendship.'" 
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*' There may be difficulty, because the Saadat b sensi- 
tive; but it is the only way to help him. I can get the 
money from but one source; and to get it involves an 
agreonent. 

a 



You think his Excellency would not just jump at it 
— that it might hurt some of his prejudices, eh?" 

"So, effendL" 

''And me — ^where am I in it, pasha?" 

''Thou hast great influence with his Excellency." 

"I am his servant — ^I donH meddle with his preju* 
dices, pasha." 

"But if it were for his own good, to save his work 
here." 

Lacey yawned almost ostentatiously. "I guess if he 
can't save it himself it can't be saved, not even when 
you reach out the hand of perfect friendship. You've 
been reaching out for a long time, pasha, and it didn't 
save the steamer or the cotton-mills; and it didn't save 
us when we were down by Sob&t a while ago, and you 
sent Halim Bey to teach us to be patient. We got out 
of that nasty comer by sleigiht of hand, but not your 
deigiht of hand, pasha. Your hand is a quick hand, but 
a sharp eye can see the trick, and then it's no good, not 
worth a button." 

There was something savage behind Nahoum's eyes, 
but they did not show it; they blinked with earnest 
kindness and interest. The time would come when 
Lacey would go as his master should go, and the occasion 
was not far off now; but it must not be forced. Besides, 
was this fat, amorous-looking factotum of Claridge 
Pasha's as Spartan-minded as his master? Would he 
be superior to the lure of gold? Hewouldsee. Hespoke 
seriously, with apparent solicitude. 

" Thou dost not imderstand, ^endi. Claridge Pasha 
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must have money. Prestige is everything in Egypt, it is 
everything with Kald. If Claridge Pasha rides on as 
thougih nothing has happened — and money is the only 
horse that can carry him — Kald will not interfere, and 
his black mood may pass; but any halting now and the 
game is done." 

''And you want the game to go on right bad, don't 
you? Welly I guess you're right. Money is the only 
winner in this race. He's got to have money, sure. 
How much can you raise? Oh, yes, you told me I Well, 
I don't think it's enougih; he's got to have three times 
that; and if he can't get it from the Government, or 
from Eaid, it's a bad lookout. What's the bargain you 
have in your mind?" 

''That the slave-trade continue, effendi." 

Lacey did not wink, but he had a shock of surprise. 
On the instant he saw the trap — ^f or the Saadat and for 
himself. 

"He would not do it — ^not for money, pasha." 

" He would not be doing it for money. The time is not 
ripe for it, it is too dangerous. There is a tune for all 
things, n he will but wait!" 

"I wouldn't like to be the man that 'd name the thing 
to him. As you say, he's got his prejudices. They're 
stronger than in most men." 

"It need not be named to him. Thou canst accept the 
money for him, and when thou art in the Soudan, and he 
is going to do it, thou canst prevent it." 

"Tell him that I've taken the money and that he's 
used it, and he ougihtn't to go back on the bargain I 
made for him? So that he'll be bound by what I 
did?" 

"It is the best way, effendi," 

"He'd be annoyed," said Lacey with a patient sigh. 
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"He has a great soul; but sometiines he forgets that 
expediency is the true policy." 

"Yet he's done a lot of things without it. He's never 
failed in what he set out to do. What he's done has 
been kicked overi but he's done it all right, somehow, at 
last" 

"He will not be able to do thiSi effendi, except with 
my help — and thine." 

"He's had quite a lot of things almost finished, too," 
said Lao^ reflectively, "and then a hand reached out 
in the dark and cut the wires — cut them when he was 
deeping, and he didn't know; cut them when he was 
waking, and he wouldn't understand; cut them under 
his own eyes, and he wouldn't see; because the hand 
that cut them was the hand of the perfect friend." 

He got slowly to his feet, as a cloud of colour drew 
over the face of Nahoum and his eyes darkened with 
astonishment and anger. Laoey put his hands in his 
pockets and waited till Nahoum also rose. Then he 
gathered the other's eyes to his, and said with drawl- 
ing scorn: 

"So, you thought I didn't understand I You thought 
I'd got a brain like a peanut, and wouldn't drop onto 
your game or the tn^i you've set. You'd advance 
money— got from the slave-dealers to prevent the 
slave-trade being stoppedl If Claridge Pasha took it 
azKi used it, he could never stop the slave-trade. If I 
took it and used it for him on the same terms, he 
couldn't stop the slave-trade, though he might know 
no more about the bargain than a babe unborn. And 
if he didn't stand by the bargain I made, and did pro- 
hibit slave-dealing, nothing'd stop the tribes till tiiey 
marched into Cairo. He's been safe so far, because 
they believed in him, and because he'd rather die a 
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million deaths than go crooked. Say, IVe been among 
the Dagos before — down in Mexico — ^and I'm onto you. 
IVe been onto you for a good while; thougih there was 
nothing I could spot certain; but now IVe got you, 
and m break the 'perfect friendship' or I'll eat my 
shirt, I'll—" 

He paused, realising the crisis in which David was 
moving, and that perils were thick around their foot- 
steps. But, even as he thought of them, he remembered 
David's own frank, fearless audacity in danger and 
difficulty, and he threw discretion to the winds. He 
flung his flag wide, and believed with a belief as daring 
as David's that all would be well. 

"Well, what wilt thou do?" asked Nahoum with cool 
and deadly menace. "Thou wilt need to do it quickly, 
because, if it is a challenge, within forty-eight hours 
Claridge Pasha and thyself will be gone from Egypt — 
or I shall be in the Nile." 

"I'll take my chances, pasha," answered Lacey, with 
equal coolness. "You think you'll win. It's not the 
first time I've had to tackle men like you — ^they've got 
the breed in Mexico. They beat me there, but I learned 
the game, and I've learned a lot from you, too. I never 
knew what your game was here. I only know that the 
Saadat saved your life, and got you started again with 
Kald. I only know that you called yourself a Christian, 
and worked on him till he beUeved in you, and Hell 
might crackle round you, but he'd believe, till he saw 
your contract signed with the Devil — and then he'd 
think the signature forged. But he's got to know now. 
We are not going out of Egypt, though you may be 
going to the Nile; but we are going to the Soudan, and 
with Kald's blessing, too. You've put up the bluff, and 
I take it. Be sure you've got Kald solid, for, if you 
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haven'ty hell be i^ad to know where you keep the money 
you got from the slave-dealerB." 

Nahoum shrugged his shoulders. ''Who has seen the 
money? Where is the proof? Eald would know my 
reasons. It is not the first time virtue has been tested 
in Egypt, or the first time that it has fallen." 

In spite of himsdf Laoey laugihed. "Say, that's 
worthy of a great Christian intellect. You are a bright 
particular star, pasha. I take it back — ^they'd leam a 
lot from you in Mexico. But the only trouble with 
lying iS| that the demand becomes so great you can't 
keep all the cards in your head, and then the one you 
forget does you. The man tliat isn't lying has the pull 
in the long run. You are out against us, pasha, and 
well see how we stand in forty-ei^t hours. You have 
some cards up your sleeve, I suppose; but — ^well, I'm 
taking you on. I'm taking you on with a lot of joy, 
and some sorrow, too, for we might have pulled off a 
big thing together, you and Claridge Pasha, with 
me to hold the stirrups. Now it's got to be war. 
You've made it so. It's a pity, for when we grip 
there'U be a heavy faU." 

"For a poor man thou hast a proud stomach." 

"Wdl, 111 admit the stomach, pasha. It's proud; 
and it's strong, too; it's stood a lot in Egypt; it's stand- 
ing a lot to-day." 

"Well ease the strain, perhaps," sneered Nahoum. 
He made a perfunctory salutation and walked briskly 
from the room. 



til Miiir;^ I 



Hassan crept in, a malicious grin on 
his face. Danger azKi conflict were as meat and drink 
to him. 
"Effendi, God hath pven thee a waqi's sting to thy 
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tongue. It is well. Nahoum Pasha hath Mizraim: the 

Saadat hath thee and me." 
'' There's the ElBPendina/' said Laoey reflectively. 
Thou saidait thou would 'square' him, ^endi." 
I say a lot/' answered Lacey rather ruefully. 

''Come, Mahommed, the Saadat first, and the sooner 

the better." 






CHAPTER XXXI 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE DESERT 

**And Hi$wi£rcif u an item thai fear Him iknm§houidl 
Ham." 

On the deVi still evening air the words nog oat over 
the desert, sonorous, imposing, peaoefuL As the notes 
of the verse died away the answer came from other 
voices in deep, i^ypealing antiphonal: 

''Be hoik ehowed eirengtk wUh Hie arm; He hoik eeaUered ike 
proud m ike imagmatian qf ikeir kearte.*' 

Bqrond the limits of the monastery there was not a 
sign of life; neither beast nor bird, nor blade of grass, 
nor any green thing; only the perfect immemorial blue, 
and in the east a misty moon, striving in vain to offer 
light which the earth as yet rejected for the brooding 
radiance of the descending sun. But at the great door 
of the monastery there grew a stately palm, and near 
by an ancient acadartree; and beyond the stone chapel 
there was a garden of struggling shrubs and green 
things, with one rose-tree which scattered its pink 
leaves from year to year upon the loam, since no man 
gathered bud or blossom. 

The triumphant call of the Magnificat, however beau* 
tiful, seemed strangely out of place in this lonely island 
in a sea of sand. It was the song of a bannered army, 
marching over the battle-field with conquering voices, 
and swords as yet unsheathed and red, carrying the 
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spoils of conquest behind the laurelled captain of the 
host. The crumbling and ancient walls were sur- 
rounded by a moat which a stranger's foot crossed 
hardly from moon to moon, which the desert wayfarer 
sought rarely, since it was out of the track of caravans, 
and because food was scant in the refectory of this 
Coptic brotherhood. It was scarce five hours' ride from 
the Palace of the Prince Pasha: but it might have been 
a thousand miles away, so prof oimdly separate was it 
from the world of vital things and deeds of men. 

As the chant rang out, confident, majestic, and serene, 
carried by voices of power and shrill sweetness, which 
only the desert can produce, it might have seemed to any 
listener that this monastery was all that remained of 
some ancient kingdom of brimming, active cities, now 
lying beneath the obliterating sand, itself the monu- 
ment and memorial of a breath of mercy of the De- 
stroyer, the last refuge of a few surviving captains of a 
departed greatness. Hidden by the grey, massive walls, 
built as it were to resist the onset of a ravaging foe, the 
swelling voices might well have been those of some 
ancient order of valiant knights, whose banners hung 
above them, the r^cHame of their deeds. But they were 
voices and voices only; for they who sang were as im- 
kempt and forceless as the lonely wall which shut them 
in from the insistent soul of the desert. 

Desolation? The desert was not desolate. Its face 
was bare and burning, it slaked no man's thirst, gave 
no man food, save where scattered oases were like the 
breasts of a vast mother eluding the aching lips of her 
parched children; but the soul of the desert was living 
and inspiring, beating with vitality. It was life that 
burned like flame. If the water-skin was dry and the 
date-bag empty it smothered and destroyed; but it was 
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life; and to those who ventured into its embrace, obey- 
ing the conditions of the sharp adventure, it gave what 
neither sea, nor green plain, nor high mountain, nor 
verdant valley could give — a consuming sense of power, 
which found its way to the deepest recesses of being. 
Out upon the vast sea of sand, where the descending 
sun was spreading a note of incandescent colour, there 
floated the grateful words: 

**He remembering His merqf hath holpen Hie serwmt Israel; as 
Be promised to our farrfaihers, Abraham, and his seed for eter," 



Then the antiphonal ceased; and together the voices 
of all within the place swelled out in the Gloria and the 
Amen^ and seemed to pass away in ever-receding vibra- 
tions upon the desert, till it was lost in the comforting 
sunset. 

As the last note died away, a voice from beneath the 
palm-tree near the door, deeper than any that had come 
from within, said reverently: ''Ameen — Ameenl^^ 

He who spoke was a man well over sixty years, with a 
grey beard, lofty benign forehead, and the eyes of a 
scholar and a dreamer. As he uttered the words of 
spiritual assent, alike to the Muslim and the Christian 
rdigion, he rose to his feet, showing the figure of a man 
of action, alert, well-knit, authoritative. Presently he 
turned towards the East and stretched a robe upon the 
ground, and with stately beauty of gesture he spread 
out his hands, stranding for a moment in the attitude of 
aspiration. Then, kneeling, he touched his turbaned 
head to the ground three times, and as the sun drew 
down behind the sharp, bright line of sand that marked 
the horison, he prayed devoutly and long. It was Ebn 
EsraBey. 
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Muslim though he was, he had visited this monastery 
many times, to study the ancient Christian hocks whidi 
lay in disordered heaps in an ill-kept chamber, books 
which predated the H^pra, azKi were as near to the life 
of the Early Church as the Scriptures themsdves— or 
were so rqmted. Student azKl juous Muslim as he was, 
renowned at El Aihar azKl at every Muslim university 
in the Eastan worid, he swore by the name of Christ 
as by that of Abraham, Isaac, and all the prophets, 
though to him Mahomet was the last ex p ression ci 
Heaven's will to mankind. At first received at the 
monasteiy with unconcealed aveimon, azKl not without 
danger to himself , he had at last won to him the fanatical 
monks, who, in spirit, kept this ancient foundation as 
rigid to thdr faith as though it were in medieval times. 
And though thdr discipline was lax, azKl thar daily 
duties orderiesB, this was Oriental rather than degen- 
erate. Here Ebn Esra had stayed for weeks at a time 
in the past, not without some religious scandal, long 
ance f oigotten. 

EBs prayers ended, he rose up slowly, once more 
spread out his hands in ascription, and was about to 
enter the monastery, when, glancing towards the west, 
he saw a horseman approaching. An instinct told him 
who it was before he could cleariy distinguiah the figure, 
and his face lighted with a gentie azKl expectant smile. 
Then his look changed. 

''He is in trouble," he murmured. "As it was with 
his uncle in Damascus, so will it be with him. Malaish, 
we are in the will of God!" 

The hand that David laid in Ebn Esra's was hot and 
nervous, the eyes that drank in the friendship of the face 
which had seen two Claridges emptying out their lives 
in the East were burning azKl famished by long fasting 
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of the spirit, forced abstinence from the pleasures of 
saccess and fruition — ^haunting, desiring eyes, where 
flamed a spirit which consumed the body and the in- 
domitable mind. The lips, however, had their old 
trick of smiling, though the smile which greeted Ebn 
Esra Bey had a melancholy which touched the desert- 
worn, life-spent old Arab as he had not been touched 
since a smile, just like this, flashed up at him from the 
weather-stained, dying face of quaint Benn Claridge in 
a street of Damascus. The natural duplicity of the 
Oriental had been abashed and inactive before the sim- 
ple and astounding honesty of these two Quaker folk. 

He saw crisb written on every feature of the face 
before him. Yet the scanty meal they ate with the 
monks in the ancient room was enlivened by the eager 
yet quiet questioning of David, to whom the monks re- 
qx>nded with more spirit than had been often seen in 
this arid retreat. The sin^e torch which spluttered 
from the wall as iixey drank their coffee lighted up faces 
as strange, withdrawn, and unconsciously secretive as 
ever gath^ed to greet a guest. Dim tales had reached 
them of this Christian reformer and administrator, 
BOBpB of legend from stray camel-drivers, a letter from 
the Patriarch commanding them to pray blessings on 
his labours — ^who could tell what advantage might not 
come to the Coptic Church througih him, a Christian! 
On the dull, torpid faces, light seemed strug^ing to 
live for a moment, as David talked. It was as though 
something in their meagre lives, which bdonged to un- 
developed feelings, was fighting for existence — a light 
struggling to break through murky veik of ine3q>erience. 

Later, in the still nig^t, however — still, though air 
vibrated every^ere, as though the desert breathed an 
ether which was to fill men's veins with that which 
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quieted the fret azKl fever of life's diallusioiis azKi for- 
geries and failures — ^David's qieech with Ebn Esra Bey 
was of a diflferent sort. If , as it seems ever in the 
desert, an inviable host of bdngs, once mortal, now im- 
mortal, but suspenave and understanding, listened to 
the tale he unfolded, some glow of pity must have pos- 
sessed them; for it was an Diad of herculean strugg^ 
against absolute disaster, ending with the bitter news 
of his grandfather's death. It was the story of (Edipus 
overcome by events too strong for soul to bear. In re- 
turn, as the stars wheeled on, and the moon stole to the 
zenith, majestic and slow, Ebn Esra offered to his 
troubled friend only the philosophy of the predesti- 
narian, min^^ed with the calm of the stoic But some- 
thing antagonistic to his own dejection, to the Muslim's 
fatalism, emerged from David's own altruism, to nerve 
him to hope and effort still. His unconquerable op- 
timism rose determinedly to the surface, even as he 
summed up and related the forces working against 
him. 

''They have all come at once," he said; ''all the 
activities opposing me, just as though they had all been 
started long ago at different points, with a fixed course 
to run, and to meet and give me a fall in the hour when I 
could least reast. You call it Fate. I call it what it 
proves itself to be. But here it is a hub of danger and 
trouble, and the spokes of disaster are flying to it from 
all over the compass, to make the wheel that will grind 
me; and all the old troop of Palace intriguens and de- 
spoilers are waiting to heat the tire and fasten it on the 
machine of torture. Kald has involved himself in loans 
which press, in foolish experiments in industry with- 
out due care; and now from ill-health and bad temper 
comes a reaction towards the old sinister rule, when the 
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Prince shuts hb eyes and his agents ruin and destroy. 
Three nations who have intrigued against my work see 
their chancei and are at Kald's elbow. The fate of 
the Soudan is in the balance. It is all as the shake of a 
feather. I can save it if I go; but, just as I am ready, 
my mills bum down, my treasury dries up, Kald turns 
his back on me, and the toil of years is swept away in a 
night. Thee sees it is terrible, friend 7 " 

Ebn Elsra looked at him seriously and sadly for a mo- 
ment, and then said: ''Is it given one man to do all? 
If many men had done these things, then there had 
been one blow for each. Now all falls on thee, Saadat. 
Is it the will of God that one man should fling the lance, 
fire the cannon, dig the trenches, gather food for the 
army, drive the horses on to battle, and bury the dead? 
Canst thou do all?'' 

David's eyes brightened to the challenge. ''There 
was the work to do, and there were not the many to do 
it. My hand was ready; the call came; I answered. 
I plunged into the river of work alone." 

"Thou didst not know the strength of the currents, 
the eddies and the whirlpook, the hidden rocks — and the 
shore is far off, Saadat." 

"It is not so far but that, if I could get breath to 
gather strength, I should reach the land in time. Money 
— ah, but enougih for this expedition! That over, order, 
quiet yonder, my own chosen men as governors, and I 
could" — ^he pointed towards the southern horizon — "I 
could plant my foot in Cairo, and from the centre con- 
trol the great machinery — ^with Raid's help; and God's 
help. A sixth of a million, and Eald's hand behind me, 
and the boat would lunge free of the sand-banks and 
chum on, and chum on. . . . Friend," he added, with 
the winning insistence that few found it possible to re- 
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ast, ''if an be wdl, and we go ihith», wilt thoa become 
the goyemor-general yonder? \^th thee to rule jusUy 
whore thane is most need of justice, the end would be 
sure — if it be the will of God." 

Ebn Ezra Bey sat for a moment looking into the worn, 
eager face, indistinct in the moonli^t, then answoed 
slowly: "I am seventy, and the years smite hard as 
they pass, and thane or h»e, it little mattas wheal I 
go, as I must go; and whether it be to bend the lance, 
or bear the flag before thee, or rule a Mudiiieh, what 
does it matter! I will go with thee," he added hastfly; 
''but it is better thou shouldst not go. Within the last 
three days I have news from the South. All that thou 
hast done thore is in dang^ now. The word for revolt 
has passed from tribe to taibe. A tongue hath spoken, 
and a hand hath signalled" — his voice lowered — ^"and 
I think I know the tongue and the hand!" He paused; 
then, as David did not speak, continued: "Thou who 
art wise in most things, dost decline to seek for thy foe 
in him who eateth from the same dish with thee. Only 
when it is too late thou wilt defend thyself and all who 
keep faith with thee." 

David's face clouded. "Nahoum, thou dost mean 
Nahoum? But thou dost not understand, and there is 
no proof. " 

"As a camel knows the coming storm while yet the 
sky is clear, by that which the eye does not see, so do I 
fed Nahoum. The evils thou hast suffered, Saadat, are 
from his hand, if from any hand in Egypt — " 

Suddenly he leaned over and touched David's arm. 
"Saadat, it is of no avail. There is none in Egypt that 
desires good; thy task is too great. All men will de- 
ceive thee; if not now, yet in time. If Kald favours 
thee once more, and if it is made possible for thee to go 
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to the Soudan^ yet I pray thee to stay here. Better be 
smitten here^ where thou canst get help from thme own 
country, if need be, than yonder, where they but wait 
to spoil thy work and kill thee. Thou art young; wilt 
thou throw thy life away? Art thou not needed here 
as there? For me it is nothing, whether it be now or in 
a few benumbing years; but for thee — ia there no one 
whom thou lovest so wdl that thou wouldst not shelter 
thy life to spare that life sorrow? Is there none that 
thou lovest so, and that will love thee to mortal sorrow, 
if thou goest without care to thy end too soon?" 

As a warm wind suddenly sweeps across the cool air 
of a summer evening for an instant, suffocatmg and un- 
nerving, so Ebn Ezra's last words swept across David's 
spirit. His breath came quicker, his eyes half closed. 
"7« there none thai thou Uwest «o, and thai wiU love thee to 
mortal sorrow , if — " 

As a hand secretly and swiftly slips the lever that 
opens the sluice-gates of a dike, while the watchman 
turns away for a moment to look at the fields which 
the waters enrich and the homes of i>oor folk whom the 
gates defend, so, in a moment, when off his guard, worn 
with watching and fending, as it were, Ebn Ezra had 
sprung the lever, and a flood of feeling swept over 
David, drowned him in its impulse and pent-up force. 

*'Is there none thai thou Uweet «a— " Of what use had 
been all his struggle and his pain since that last day 
in Hamley — ^his dark fighting days in the desert with 
Lacey and Mahommed, and his handful of faithful fol- 
lowers, hemmed in by dangers, the sands swarming with 
Arabs who feathered now to his safety, now to his doom, 
and his heart had hungered for what he had denied it 
with a will that would not be conquered? Wasted by 
toil and fever and the tension of danger and the care of 
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others dependent on him, he had also fought a foe which 
was ever at his elbow, ever whispered its comfort and 
seduction in his ear, the insidious and peace-giving, 
exalting opiate that had tided him over some black 
places, and then had sought for mastery of him when 
he was back again in the world of normal business and 
duty, where it appealed not as a medicine, but as a peril- 
ous luxury. And fighting this foe, which had a voice so 
soothing, and words like the sound of murmuring waters, 
and a cool and comforting hand that sought to lead him 
into gardens of stillness and passive being, where he 
could no more hear the clangour and vexing noises of a 
world that angered and agonised, there had also been 
the lure of another pasaon of the heart, which was too 
perilously dear to contemplate. Eyes that were beauti- 
ful, and their beauty was not for him; a spirit that was 
bright and glowing, but the brightness and the glow 
might not renew his days. It was hard to fight alone. 
Alone he was, for only to one may the doors within doors 
be opened — only to one so dear that all else is everlast- 
ingly distant may the true tale of the life beneath life 
be told. And it was not for him — ^nothing of this; not 
even the thought of it; for to think of it was to desire it, 
and to desire it was to reach out towards it; and to 
reach out towards it was the end of all. There had been 
moments of abandonment to the alluring dream, such 
as when he wrote the verses which Lacey had sent to 
Hylda from the desert; but they were few. Oft- 
repeated, they would have filled him with an agitated 
melancholy impossible to be borne in the life which 
must be his. 

So it had been. The deeper into life and its labours 
and experiences he had gone, the greater had been his 
temptations, bom of two passions, one of the body and 
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its cnving, the other of the heart and its desires: and 
he had f ou|^t on — ^towards the morning. 

"Is there none that thou Uwed «o, and that irtS lave thee 
to mortal eorraw, if thou goesl without care to thy end too 
eoan f " The desert, the dark monastery, the acaciar 
tree, the ancient pahn, the ruinous garden, disappeared. 
He only saw a face which smiled at him, as it had done 
by the braiier in the garden at Cairo, tiiat night when 
she and Nahoum and himsdf and Mizraim had met in 
the nxmi of his house by the Ezbddeh gardens, and she 
had gone out to her old life in Enf^d, and he had taken 
up the burden of the East — ^that long six years ago. His 
head dropped in his hands, and all that was beneath the 
Quak^ life he had led so many years, packed under 
the crust of form and habit, and regulated thought, and 
controlled emotion, broke (crtii now, and had its way 
with him. 

He turned away staggering and self-reproachful from 
the first question, only to face the other — '^And ihat 
vnU love thee to morUd eorrow, if thou goeet without care to 
thy end too eoonJ^ It was a thou|^t he had never let 
himsdf dwell on for an instant in all the days since they 
had last met. He had driven it back to its covert, even 
before he could recognise its face. It was disloyal to 
her, an offence against all that she was, an affront to 
his manhood to let the thou|^t have place in his mind 
even for one swift moment. She was Lord Eglington's 
wife — there could be no sharing of soul and mind and 
body and the exquisite devotion of a life too dear for 
thoui^t. Nothing that she was to Eglington could be 
divided with another, not for an hour, not by one act of 
impulse; or dse she must be less, she that mig^t have 
been, if there had been no Eglington — 

An exclamation broke from him, and, as one crying 
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out in one's sleep wakes himadf i so the sharp cry of his 
misery woke him from the trance of memory that had 
been upon him, and he slowly became conscious of Ebn 
Ezra standing before him. Their eyes met, and Ebn 
Ezra spoke: 

''The will of Allah be thy will, Saadat. Ifitbetogo 
to the Soudan, I am thine; if it be to stay, I am thy 
servant and thy brother. But whether it be life or 
death, thou must sleep, for the young are like water 
without sleep. Thou canst not live in strength nor die 
with fortitude without it. For the old, malaish, old age 
is between a sleeping and a waking! Come, SaadatI 
Forget not, thou must ride again to Cairo at dawn.'' 

David got slowly to his feet and turned towards the 
monastery. The figure of a monk stood in the doorway 
with a torch to ligiht him to his room. 

He turned to Ebn Ezra again. ''Does thee think that 
I have aught of his coiurage — ^my Uncle Benn? Thou 
knowest me — shall I face it out as did he?" 

"Saadat," the old man answered, pointing, "yonder 
acacia, that was he, quick to grow and short to live; but 
thou art as this date-palm, which giveth food to the 
hungry, and liveth through generations. Peace be upon 
thee," he added at the doorway, as the torch flickered 
towards the room where David was to lie. 

"And upon thee, peace!" answered David gently, 
and followed the smoky light to an inner chamber. 

The room in which David found himself was lofty and 
large, but was fiurnished with only a rough wooden bed, 
a rug, and a brazier. Left alone, he sat down on the 
edge of the bed, and, for a few moments, his mind 
strayed almost vaguely from one object to another. 
From two windows far up in the wall the moonlight 
streamed in, making bars of ligiht aslant the darkness. 
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Not a sound broke the stUlness. Yet, to his sensitive 
nerves, the air seemed tingling with sensation, stirring 
with unseen activities. Here the spirit of the desert 
seemed more insistent in its piercing vitality, because it 
was shut in by four stone walls. 

Mechanically he took off his coat, and was about to 
fold and lay it on the rug beside the bed, when some- 
thing hard in one of the pockets knocked against his 
knee. Searching, he found and drew forth a small bot- 
tle which, for many a month past, had lain in the drawer 
of a table where he had placed it on his return from the 
Soudan. It was an evil spirit which sent this tiny phial 
to his hand at a moment when he had paid out of the 
full treasury of his strength and will its accumulated 
depoat, leaving him with a balance on which no heavy 
draft could be made. His pulse quickened, then his 
body stiffened with the effort at self-control. 

Who placed this evil elixir in his pocket? What any 
enemy of his work had done was nothing to what mig^t 
be achieved by the secret foe, who had placed this ano- 
dyne within his reach at this the most critical moment 
of his life. He remembered the last time he had used 
it— jn the desert: two days of forgetfulness to the world, 
when it all moved by him, the swarming Arabs, the 
train of camek, the loads of ivory, the slimy crocodile 
on the sandbanks, the vultures hovering above unburied 
carcaases, the kourbash descending on shining black 
shoulders, corrugating bare brown bodies into cloven 
skin and lacerated flesh, a fi^t between champions of 
two tribes who clasped and smote and struggled and 
rained Mows, and, both mortally wounded, still writhed 
in last conflict upon the ground — and Mahommed Has- 
san ever at the tent door or by his side, towering, watch- 
ful, sullen to all faces without, smiling to his own, with 
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dog-like look waiting for any motion of his hand or any 
word. . . . Ah, Mahonuned Hassani it was he! Mar 
hommed had put this phial in his pocket. His bittar 
secret was not hidden from Mahommed. And this was 
an act of supreme devotion — ^to put at his hand the lull- 
ing, inspiring drau|^t. Did this fellah servant know 
what it meant — ^the sin of it, the temptation, the terrible 
joy, the blessed quiet; and then, the agonising remorse, 
the withering self-hatred and torturing penitence? No, 
Mahommed only knew that when the Saadat was gone 
beyond his strength, when the sleepless nights and fever- 
ish days came in the past, in their great troubles, when 
men were dying and only the Saadat could save, that 
this cordial lifted him out of misery and storm into 
calm. Yet Mahommed must have divined that it was 
a thing against which his soul revolted, or he would have 
given it to him openly. In the heart and mind of the 
giant murderer, however, must have been the thought 
that now when trouble was upon his master again, 
trouble which might end all, this supreme destroyer of 
pain and dark memory and present misery, would give 
him the comfort he needed — and that he would take it. 
If he had not seen it, this sudden craving would not 
have seized him for this eager b^;uiling, this soothing 
benevolence. Yet here it was in his hand; and even as 
it lay in his cold fingers — ^how cold they were, and his 
head how burning! — ^the desire for it surged up in him. 
And, as though the thing itself had the magical power to 
summon up his troubles, that it might offer the apathy 
and stimulus in one — even as it lured him, his dangers, 
his anxieties, the black uncertainties massed, multiplied 
and aggressive, rose before him, buffeted him, caught at 
his throat, dragged down his shoulders, clutdied at his 
heart. 
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NoW| with a cry of agony, he threw the phial on the 
ground, and, sialdng on the bed, buried his face in his 
hands and moaned, and fought for freedom from the 
cords tii^tening round him. It was for him to realise 
now how deep are the depths to which the human soul 
can sink, even while labouring to climb. Once more the 
sense of awful futility was on him: of wasted toil and 
blenched force, veins of energy drained of their blood, 
hope smitten in the way, and every dear dream shattered. 
Was it, then, all ended? Was his work indeed fallen, 
and all his love undone? Was lus own redemption made 
impossible? He had offered up his life to this land to 
atone for a life taken when she — ^when she first looked 
up with eyes of gratitude, eyes that haunted him. Was 
it, then, unacceptable? Was it so that he must turn his 
back upon this long, heart-breaking but beloved work, 
this panacea for his soul, without which he could not 
pay the price of blood? 

Go back to En^and — ^to Hamley where all had 
changed, where the old man he loved no longer ruled in 
the Red Mansion, where all that had been could be no 
more? Go to some other land, and there beg^ again 
another such a work? Were there not vast fields of 
human effort, effort such as his, where he could ease 
the sorrow of living by the joy of a divine altruism? Go 
back to Hamley? Ah, no, a million times, nol That 
life was dead, it was a cycle of years behind him. There 
could be no return. He was in a maelstrom of agony, 
lus veins were afire, his lips were parched. He sprang 
from lus bed, knelt down, and felt for the little phial he 
had flung aside. Af ta* a moment his hand caught it, 
clutched it. But, even at the crest of the wave of temp- 
tation, words that he had heard one night in Hamley, 
that last night of all, flashed into his mind— the words 
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of old Luke Claiidge's prayer, ''And if a viper fasten en 
fds hand, Lard—'' 

Suddenly he paused. That scene in the old Meeting- 
house swam before his eyes, got into his brain. He 
remembered the words of his own prayer, and how he 
had then retreated upon the Power that gave him i)ower, 
for a drau^t of the one true tincture which braced the 
heart to throw itself upon the spears of trial. Now the 
trial had come, and that which was in him as deep as 
being, the habit of youth, the mother-fibre and predia- 
position, responded to the drau^t he had drunk then. 
As a body freed from the quivering, unrelenting grasp 
of an dectric battery subsides into a cool quiet, so, 
through his vdns seemed to pass an ether which stilled 
the tumult, the dark desire to drink the potion in his 
hand, and escape into that irresponsible, artificial worid, 
where he had before loosened his hold on activity. 

The phial slipped from his fingers to the floor. He 
sank upon the side of the bed, and, placing his hands on 
his knees, he whispered a few broken words that none 
on earth was meant to hear. Then he passed into a 
strange and moveless quiet of mind and body. Many a 
time in days gone by — ^far-off days— had he sat as he 
was doing now, feeling his mind pass into a soft, com- 
forting quiet, absorbed in a sensation of existence, as it 
were between waking and deeping, where doors opened 
to new experience and understanding, where the mind 
seemed to loose itsdf from the bonds of human necesdty 
and find a freer air. 

Now, as he sat as still as the stone in the walls around 
him, he was conscious of a vidon forming itsdf before 
his eyes. At first it was indefinite, vague, without clear 
form, but at last it became a room dimly outlined, 
ddicatdy veiled, as it were. Then it seemed, not that 
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the mist deared, but that his eyes became stronger, and 
saw through the dehcate haze; and now the room be- 
came wholly, concretely visible. 

It was the room in which he had said good-bye to 
Hylda. As he gased like one entranced, he saw a figure 
rise from a couch, pale, agitated, and beautiful, and 
come forward, as it were, towards him. But suddenly 
the mist closed in again upon the scene, a depth of 
darkness passed his eyes, and he heard a voice say: 
''Speak — speak to mel" 

He heard her voice as distinctly as though she were 
beside him — as, indeed, she had stood before him but an 
instant ago. 

Getting slowly to his feet, into the nigjht he sent an 
answer to the call. 

Would she hear? She had said long ago that she 
would speak to him so. Perhaps she had tried before. 
But now at last he had heard and answered. Had she 
heard? Time might tell — ^if ever they met again. But 
how good, and quiet, and serene was the nightl 

He composed himself to sleep, but, as he lay waiting 
for that coverlet of forgetfulness to be drawn over him, 
he heard the sound of bells soft and clear. Just such 
bells he had heard upon the common at Hamley. Was 
it, then, the outcome of his vision — a sweet halludnar 
tion? He leaned upon his elbow and listened. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

FORTY STRIPES SAVE ONE 

The bells that rang were not the bells of Hamley; they 
were part of no vision or hallucination^ and they drew 
David out of his chamber into the night. A little group 
of three stood sharply silhouetted against the moon- 
light, and towering above them was the spare, com- 
manding form of Ebn Ezra Bey. Three camels crouched 
near, and beside them stood a Nubian lad singing to 
himself the song of the camel-driver: 

''Fleet is thy foot: thou shalt rest by the Etl tree; 
Water shalt thou drink from the blue-deep wdl; 
Allah send His gard'ner with the green b^^m. 
For thy comfort, fleet one, by the Etl tree. 
As the stars fly, have thy footsteps flown — 
Deep is the well, drink, and be still once more; 
Till the pursuing winds panting have found thee 
And, defeated, sink still beside thee — 
By the well and the Etl tree/' 

For a moment David stood in the doorway listening 
to the low song of the camel-driver. Then he came for- 
ward. As he did so, one of the two who stood with Ebn 
Ezra moved towards the monastery door slowly. It 
was a monk with a face which, even in this dim light, 
showed a deathly weariness. The eyes looked straight 
before him, as though they saw nothing of the world, 
only a goal to make, an object to be accomplished. The 
look of the face went to David's heart — the kinship of 
pain was theirs. 

146 
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''Peace be to thee/' David said gently, as the other 
passed him. 

There was an instant's pause, and then the monk 
faced him with fingers uplifted. ''The grace of God be 
upon thee, David/' he said, and his eyes, drawn back 
from the world wh^:^ they had been exploring, met the 
other's keenly. Then he wheeled and entered the mon- 
astery. 

"The grace of God be upon thee, David!" How 
strange it sounded, this Christian blessing in response 
to his own Oriental greeting, out in this Eastern waste. 
His own name, too. It was as though he had been trans- 
ported to the ancient world where "Brethren" were so 
few that they called each other by their "Christian" 
names — even as they did in Hamley to-day. InHamley 
to-dayl He closed his eyes, a tremor running through 
his body; and then, with an effort which stiUed him to 
peace again, he moved forward, and was greeted by 
Ebn Ezra, from whom the third member of the little 
group had now drawn apart nearer to the acacia-tree, 
and was seated on a rock that jutted from the sand. 

"What is it?" David asked. 

"Wouldst thou not sleep, Saadat? Sleep is more to 
thee now than aught thou mayst hear from any man. 
To all thou art kind save thyself." 

"I have rested," David answered, with a measured 
calmness, revealing to his friend the change which had 
come since they parted an hour before. They seated 
themselves under the palm-tree, and were silent for a 
moment, then Ebn Ezra said: 

"These come from the Place of Lepers." 

David started sli^tly. "Zaida?" he asked, with a 
sigh of pity. 

"The monk who passed thee but now goes every year 
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to the Place of Lepers with the caravan, for a brother of 
this order stays yonder with the afflicted, seeing no more 
the faces of this world which he has left behind. Afar 
o£f from each other they stand — as far as eye can see — 
and after the manner of their faith they pray to Allah, 
and he who has just left us finds a paper fastened with 
a stone upon the sand at a certain place where he waits. 
He touches it not, but reads it as it lies, and, having 
read, heaps sand upon it. And the message which the 
paper gives is for me." 
"For thee? Hast thou there one who — " 
''There was one, my father's son, though we were of 
different mothers; and ii^ other days, so many years 
ago, he did great wrong to me, and not to me alone, " — 
the grey head bowed in sorrow — "but to one dearer to 
me than life. I hated him, and would have slain him, 
but the mind of Allah is not the mind of man; and he 
escaped me. Then he was stricken with leprosy, and 
was carried to the place from whence no leper returns. 
At first my heart rejoiced; then, at last, I forgave him, 
Saadat — ^was he not my father's son, and was the woman 
not gone to the bosom of Allah, where is peace? So I 
forgave and sorrowed for him — ^who shall say what 
miseries are those which, minute to minute, day after 
day, and year upon year, repeat themselves, till it is 
an endless flaying of the body and burning of the soull 
Every year I send a message to him, and every year 
now this Christian monk — there is no Sheikh-el-Islam 
yonder — bring? back the written message which he finds 
in the sand." 
"And thee has had a message to-nig^t?" 
"The last that may come — God be praised, he goeth 
to his long home. It was written in his last hour. 
There was no hope; he is gone. And so, one more 
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reason showeth why I aliould go where thou goest, 
Saadat." 

Castiiig his eyes toward the figure by the acacii^tree, 
his face clouded and he pondered anxiously, looking at 
thewhile. Twice he essayed to speak, but paused, 
's eyes followed his look. ''What is it? Who 
18 he — ^yonder?" 

The other rose to his feet. ''Come and see, Saadat/' 
he replied. "Seeing, thou wilt know what to do.'' 

"Zaida— is it of Zaida?'' David asked. 

"The man will answer for himself, Saadat." 

Coming within a few feet of the figure crouched upon 
the rock, Ebn Ezra paused and stretched out a hand. 
"A moment, Saadat. Dost thou not see, dost thou not 
recognise him?'' 

David intently studied the figure, which seemed un- 
conscious of their presence. The shoulders were stoop- 
ing and relaxed as though from great fatigue, but David 
could see that the figure was that of a tall man. The 
head was averted, but a rough beard covered the face, 
and, in the light of the fire, one hand that clutched it 
showed long and skinny and yellow and cruel. The 
hand fascinated David's eyes. Where had he seen it? 
It flashed upon him — a hand clutching a robe, in a 
frenzy of fear, in the court-yard of the blue tiles, in 
Raid's Palace — ^AchmettheRopemakerl He drew back 
a step. 

"Achmet," he said in a low voice. The figure stirred, 
the hand dropped from the beard and clutched the knee; 
but the head was not raised, and the body remained 
crouching and hstless. 

" He escaped? " David said, turning to Ebn Ezra Bey. 

" I know not by what means — a camd-driver bribed, 
perhaps, and a camel left behind for him. Afta* the 
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caravan had travelled a day's journey he joined it. 
None knew what to do. He was not a leper, and he was 
armed." 

''Leave him with me/' said David. 

Ebn Ezra hesitated. ''He is anned; he was thy 
foe-" 

"I am armed also/' David answered enigmatically, 
and indicated by a gestm^ that he wished to be left 
alone. Ebn Ezra drew away towards the palm-tree, 
and stood at this distance watching anxiously, for he 
knew what dark passions seize upon the Oriental — and 
Achmet had many things for which to take vengeance. 

David stood for a moment, pondering, his eyes upon 
the deserter. "God greet thee as thou goest, and Wa 
goodness befriend thee/' he said evenly. There was 
silence, and no movement. " Rise and speak," he added 
sternly. " Dost thou not hear? Rise, Achmet Pasha! " 

Achmet Pasha! The head of the desolate wretch 
lifted, the eyes glared at David for an instant, as thou^ 
to see whether he was being mocked, and then the spare 
figure stretched itself, and the outcast stood up. The 
old lank strai^tness was gone, the shoulders were bent, 
the head was thrust forward, as thou^ the long habit of 
looking into dark places had bowed it out of all man- 
hood. 

"May grass spring under thy footstep, Saadat," he 
said, in a thick voice, and salaamed awkwardly — ^he had 
been so long absent from life's formularies. 

"What dost thou here, pasha?" asked David formal- 
ly. "Thy sentence had no limit." 

" I could not die there," said the hollow voice, and 
the head sank farther forward. "Year after year I lived 
there, but I could not die among them. I was no leper; 
I am no leper. My penalty was my penalty, and I paid 
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it to the fuU, piastre by piastre of my body and my 
mind. It was not one death, it was death every hour, 
every day I stayed. I had no mind. I could not think. 
Mummy-cloths were round my brain; but the fire 
burned underneath and would not die. There was the 
desert, but my limbs were like rushes. I had no will, 
and I could not flee. I was chained to the evil place. 
If I stayed it was death, if I went it was death." 

''Thou art armed now," said David suggestively. 

Achmet laid a hand fiercely upon a dagger under his 
robe. ''I hid it. I was afraid. I could not die — ^my 
hand was like a withered leaf ; it could not strike; my 
heart poured out like wata*. Once I struck a leper, that 
he mie^t strike and kill me; but he lay upon the ground 
and wept, for all his anger, which had been great, died 
in him at last. There was none other given to anger 
there. The leper has neither anger, nor mirth, nor vio- 
lence, nor peace. It is all the black silent shame — and I 
was no leper." 

''Why didst thou come? What is there but death for 
thee here, or anywhere thou goest! Raid's arm will find 
thee; a thousand hands wait to strike thee." 

"I could not die there — Dost thou think that I re- 
pent?" he added with sudden fierceness. "Is it that 
which would make me repent? Was I worse than 
thousands of others? I have come out to die — ^to fight 
and die. Aiwa, I have come to thee, whom I hated, 
because thou canst give me death as I desire it. My 
mother was an Arab slave from Senaar, and she was 
got by war, and all her people. War and fighting were 
their portion — as they ate, as they drank and slept. In 
the black years behind me among the Unclean, there 
was naught to fight — could one fight the dead, and the 
agony of death, and the poison of the agonyl life, it 
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is done for me — am I not accursed? But to die fighting 
— ^ay, fighting for Egypt, since it must be, and fighting 
for thee, since it must be; to strike, and strike, and 
strike, and earn death! Must the dog, because he is a 
dog, die in the slime? Shall he not be driven from the 
village to die in the clean sand? Saadat, who will see 
in me Achmet Pasha, who did with Egypt what he 
willed, and was swept away by the besom in thy hand? 
Is there in me aught of that Achmet that any should 
know?" 

''None would know thee for that Achmet,'' answered 
David. 

''I know, it matters not how — at last a lett^ found 
me, and the way of escape — ^that thou goest again to 
the Soudan. There will be fighting there — " 

"Not by my will," interrupted David. 

''Then by the will of Sheitan the accursed; but there 
will be fighting — am I not an Arab, do I not know? Thou 
hast not conquered yet. Bid me go where thou wilt, 
do what thou wilt, so that I may be among the fighters, 
and in the battle forget what I have seen. Since I am 
unclean, and am denied the bosom of Allah, shall I not 
go as a warrior to Hell, where men will fear me? Speak, 
Saadat, canst thou deny me this? " 

Nothing of repentance, so far as he knew, moved the 
dark soul; but, like some evil spirit, he would choose 
the way to his own doom, the place and the manner of 
it: a sullen, cruel, evil being, imyielding in his evil, 
unmoved by remorse — so far as he knew. Yet he would 
die fighting, and for Egypt — ^"and for thee, if it must 
be so. To strike, to strike, to strike, and earn death!" 
What Achmet did not see, David saw, the glimmer of 
light breaking through the cloud of shame and evil and 
doom. Yonder in the Soudan more problems than one 
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would be solved, more livee than one be put to the ex- 
treme test. He did not answer Achmet's question yet. 

"Zaida — ?" he said in a low voice. The pathos of her 
doom had been a dark memory. 

Achmet's voice dropped lower as he answered. " She 
lived till the day her sister died. I never saw her face; 
but I was set to bear each day to her door the food she 
ate and a balass of wat^; and I did according to my 
s^itence. Yet I heard her voice. And once, at last, 
the day she died, she spoke to me, and said from inside 
the hut: 'Thy work is done, Achmet. Go in peace.' 
And that night she lay down on her sister's grave, and 
in the morning she was found dead upon it." 

David's eyes were blinded with tears. ''It was too 
long," he said at last, as though to himself. 

"That day," continued Achmet, "there fell ill with 
lq>ro8y the Christian priest from this place who had 
served in that black service so long; and then a fire 
leapt up in me. Zaida was gone — ^I had brought food 
and a balass of water to her door those many times; 
there was naught to do, since she was gone — " 

Suddenly David took a step nearer to him and looked 
into the sullen and drooping eyes. " Thou shalt go with 
me, Achmet. I will do this unlawful act for thee. At 
daybreak I will give thee orders. Thou shalt join me 
far from here — if I go to the Soudan," he added, with a 
sudden remembrance of his position; and he turned 
away slowly. 

After a moment, with muttered words, Achmet sank 
down upon the stone again, drew a cake of dourha from 
his inner robe, and began to eat. 

The camel-boy had lighted a fire, and he sat beside it 
warming his hands at the blaze and still singing to him- 
self: 
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"The bed of my love I wiD qnriiikle with attir of roses* 
Tlie face of my love I wiD toudi with the balm — 
With the balm of the tree bom the farthennost wood. 
From the wood without end, in the worid without cod. 
My love hokb the cup to my lips, and I drink of the cup* 
And the attar of roses I qirinkle will soothe like the evening 

dew. 
And the balm wiD be healing and sleqi, and the cup I wiD 

drink, 
I wiD drink of the cup my lovje holds to my Dps — " 

David stood listeniiig. What power was there in 
desert life that could make this poor camel-driver, at 
the end of a long day of weariness and toil and little 
food and drink, sing a song of content and cheerfulness? 
The little needed, the little granted, and no thou^t 
beyond — save the vision of one who waited in the hut 
by the onion-field* He gathered himself together and 
tuned his mind to the scene through which he had just 
passed, and then to the interview he would have with 
Kaid on the morrow. A few hours ago he had seen no 
way out of it all — he had had no real hope that Kaid 
would turn to him again; but the last two hours had 
changed all that. Hope was alive in Imn. He had 
fought a desperate fight with himself, and he liad con- 
quered. Then had come Achmet, unrepentant, de- 
graded still, but with the spirit of Something glowing — 
Achmet to die for a cause, driven by that Something 
deep beneath the degradation and the crime. He had 
hope, and, as the camel-driver's voice died away, and 
he lay down with a sheep-skin over him and went in- 
stantly to sleep, David drew to the fire and sat down 
beside it. Presently Ebn Ezra came to urge him to go 
to bed, but he would not. He had slept, he said; he had 
slept and rested, and the night was good — he would 
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wait. Then the other brought rugs and blankets, and 
gave David some, and lay down beside the fire, and 
watched and waited for he knew not what. Ever and 
ever his eyes were on David, and far back under the 
acaciartree Achmet slept as he had not slept since his 
doom fell on him. 

At last Ebn Ezra Bey also slept; but David was 
awake with the night and the benevolent moon and the 
marching stars. The spirit of the desert was on him, 
filling him with its voiceless music. From the infinite 
stretches of sand to the south came the irresistible call 
of life, as soft as the leaves in a garden of roses, as deep 
as the sea. This world was still, yet there seemed a 
low, delicate humming, as of multitudinous looms at a 
distance so great that the ear but faintly caught it — 
the sound of the weavers of life and destiny and eternal 
love, the hands of the toilers of all the ages spinning 
and spinning on; and he was part of it, not abashed 
or dismayed because he was but one of the illimitable 
throng. 

The hours wore on, but still he sat there, peace in all 
his heart, energy tingling softly through every vein, the 
wings of hope fluttering at his ear. 

At length the morning came, and, from the west, 
with the rising sun, came a traveller swiftly, making 
for where he was. The sleepers stirred around him and 
waked and rose. The little camp became alive. As the 
traveUer neared the fresh-made fire, David saw that it 
was Lacey. He went eagerly to meet him. 

" Thee has news," he said. '' I see it is so." He held 
Lacey's hand in his. 

''Say, you are going on that expedition, Saadat. 
You wanted money. Wl\ a quarter of a million do? " 

David's eyes caught fire. 
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From the monastery there came the vmoeB oi the 
monks: 

''OUyn/fviinikeLard.aayelandk. Serve tie Lard wUk glad- 
ne$»9 and come before Hie preeenoe wiik a 90fn§** 



CHAPTER XXXm 

THE DARK INDENTURE 

NAHOim had fo]|;Dtten one veiy important thing: that 
what affected David as a CShristian in Egypt would tell 
equally against himself. If, in his ill-health and dejec- 
tioUi Kidd drank deep of the cup of Mahomet, the red 
eyes oi fanaticism would be turned upon the Armenian, 
as upon the European Christian. He had f oigotten it 
fm the moment, but when, coming into Kidd's Palace, 
a little knot of loiterers spat upon the groimd and 
snaried, ''Infidel — ^Nazarenet" with contempt and ha- 
tred, the significance of the position came home to 
him. He made his way to a far quarter of the Palace, 
thoughtfully weighing the circumstances, and was met 
byMizrainL 

Misraim salaamed. ''The height of thy renown be as 
the cedar of Lebanon, Excellency." 

"May thy feet tread the com of everlasting fortune, 
son of Mahomet." 

They entered the room together. Nahoum looked at 
Misraim curiously. He was not satisfied with what he 
saw. Misraim's impassive face had little expresmon, 
but the eyes were furtively eager and sinister. 

"WeU, so it is, and if it is, what then?" asked Na- 
houm coolly. 

*'Kt di, so it is," answered Misraim, and a ghastly 
smile came to his lips. This infidel pasha, Nahoum, 
had a mind that pierced to the meaning of words ere 
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they were spokesa. Muraim's hand touched his fore- 
head, his breasti his lipsi and, clasping and unclasping 
his long, snakelike fingers, he began the stoiy he had 
come to tell. 

''The In^effl, whom Allah confound, the Eflfendina 
hath blackened by a look, his words have smitten him 
in the vital parts — " 

I, thou dove, speak to the purpose!'' 
showed a dark pleasure at the interruption. 
Nahoum was impatient, anxious; that made the tale 
better worth telling. 

''Sharif and the discontented ones who dare not act, 
like the vultures, they flee the living man, but swoop 
upon the corpse. The consuls of those countries who 
love not Enf^Umd or Claridge Pasha, and the holy men, 
and the Cadi, all scatter smouldering fires. There is a 
spirit in the Palace and beyond which is blowing fast 
to a great flame." 

"Then, so it is, great one, and what bodes it?" 

"It may kill the In^ed; but it will also sweep thee 
from the fields of life where thou dost flourish." 

"It is not against the foreigner, but against the Chris- 
tian, Mizraim?" 

"Thy tongue hath wisdom, Excellency." 

"Thou art a Muslim—" 

"Why do I warn thee? For service done to me; and 
because there is none other worth serving in Eigypt. 
Behold, it is my destiny to rule others, to serve thee." 

"Once more thy turban full of gold, Mizraim, if thou 
dost service now that hath meaning and is not a belch- 
ing of wind and words. Thou hast a thing to say — say 
it, and see if Nahoum hath lost his wit, or hath a palsied 



arm." 



"Then behold, pasha. Are not my ^ies in all the 
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Palace? Is not my scourge heavier than the whip of 
the homed horse? Ki di, so it is. This I havd found. 
Sharif hath, with others, made a plot which hath enough 
powder in it to shake Egypt, and toss thee from thy 
high place into the depths. There is a Christian — an 
Armenian, as it chances; but he was chosen because he 
was a Christian, and for that only. Hb name is Rahib. 
He is a tent-maker. He had throe sons. They did kill 
an effendi who had cheated them of thdr land. Two 
of them were hanged last week; the other, caught but a 
few days since, is to hang within three days. To-day 
Kald goes to the Mosque of Mahmoud, as is the custom 
at this f estivaL The old man hath been persuaded to 
attempt the life of Kald, upon condition that his son — 
his Benjamin — ^is set free. It will be but an attempt at 
Eald's life, no more; but the cry will go forth that a 
Christian did the thing; and the Muslim flame will 
leap hie^.'' 

''And the tent-maker?" asked Nahoum musingly, 
though he was turning over the tale in his mind, seeing 
behind it and its far consequences. 

''Malaish, what does it matt^! But he is to escape, 
and they are to hang another Christian in his stead for 
the attmpt on Kidd. It hath no skill, but it would 
suffice. Tf^th the dervishes gone molbaas, and the faith- 
ful drunk with piety — canst thou not see the issue, 
pasha? Blood will be shed." 

'' The Jews of Europe would be angry," said Nahoum 
grimly but evenly. ''The loans have been many, and 
Kald has g^ven a lien by the new canal at Sues. The 
Jews will be angry," he repeated, "and for every drop 
of Christian blood shed there would be a lanced vein 
here. But that would not bring back Nahoum Pasha," 
he continued cynically. "Well, this is thy story, Miz- 
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raim; this is what they would do. Now what hast thou 
done to stop their doing?" 

"Am I not a Muslim? Shall I g^ve Sharif to the 
Me?" 

Nahoum smiled darkly. ''There is a ampler way. 
Thy mind ever runs on the bowstring and the sword. 
These are great, but there is a greater. It is the moddng 
finger. At midnight, when Kald goes to the Mosque 
Mahmoud, a finger will mock the plotters till they are 
buried in conf ueion. Thou knowest the governor of the 
prisons — has he not need of something? Hath he never 
sou^t favours of thee?'' 

"Bismillahi but a week ago!'' 

"Then, listen, thou shepherd of the sheep — " 

He paused, as there came a tap at the door, and a 
slave entered hurriedly and addressed Nahoum. 

"The effendi, Ebn Ezra Bey, whom thou didst set me 
to watch, he hath entered the Palace, and asks for the 
Effendina." 

Nahoum started, and his face clouded, but his eyes 
flashed fire. He tossed the slave a coin. "Thou hast 
done well. Where is he now?" 

"He waits in the hall, where is the statue of Mehe- 
met All and the lions." 

"In an hour, Mizraim, thou shalt hear what I intend. 
Peace be to thee!" 

"And on thee, peace!" answered Misraim, as Na- 
houm passed from the room, and walked hastily towards 
the hall where he should find Ebn Ezra Bey. Nearing 
the spot, he brought his step to a deliberate slowness, 
and appeared not to notice the stately Arab till almost 
upon him. 

"Salaam, effendi," he said smoothly, 3ret with in- 
quiation in his eye, with malice in his tone. 
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"Salaam, Excellency/' 

"Thou art come on the busineas of thy master?" 

"Who 18 my mast^, Excellency?'' 

"Till yesterday it was Claridge Pasha. Hast thou 
then forsaken him in his trouble — ^the rat from the sink- 
ing ship?" 

A flush passed over Ebn Ezra Bey's face, and his 
mouth opened with a gacfp of anger. Omental though he 
waS| he was not as astute as this Armenian Christiani 
who was purposely insulting him, that he might, in a 
moment of heat, snatch from him the business he meant 
to lay before Kidd. Nahoum had not miscalculated. 

"I have but one master, Excellency," Ebn Ezra an- 
swered quietly at last, "and I have served him straight- 
ly. Hast thou done likewise? " 

"What is straight to thee might well be crooked to 
me, effendi." 

Thou art crooked as the finger of a paralytic." 
Yet I have worked in peace with Claridge Pasha for 
these years past, even until yesterday, when thou didst 
leave him to his fate." 

''His ship will sail when thine is crumbling on the 
sands, and all thou art is like a forsaken cockatrice's 
nest." 

"Is it this thou hast come to say to the Effendina?" 

"What I have come to say to the Effendina is for the 
world to know after it hath reached his ears. I know 
thee, Nahoum Pasha. Thou art a traitor. Claridge 
Pasha would abolish slavery, and thou dost receive great 
sums of gold from the slave-dealers to prevent it." 

"Is it this thou wilt tell Kald?" Nahoum asked with 
a sneer. "And hast thou proofs?" 

* * Even this day they have come to my hands from the 
south." 
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''Yet I think the proofs thou hast will not avail; and 
I think that thou wilt not show them to KaicL The 
gift of second thinking is a great gift. Thou must find 
greater reason for seeking the Eflfendina." 

''That too shall be. Gold thou hadst to pay the wages 
of the soldiers of the south. Thou didst keep the gold 
and order the slave-hunt; and the soldiers of the Effen- 
dina have been paid in human flesh and blood — ten 
thousand slaves since Claridge Pasha left the Soudan, 
and three thousand dead upon the desert sands, aban- 
doned by those who himted them when water grew 
scarce and food failed. To-day shall see thy falL" 

At his first words Nahoum had felt a shock, from 
which his spirit reeled; but an inspiration came to him 
on the moment; and he listened with a saturnine cool- 
ness to the passionate words of the indignant figure 
towering above him. When Ebn Ezra had finished, he 
replied quietly: 

" It is even as thou sayest, effendL The soldiers were 
paid in slaves got in the slave-hunt; and I have gold 
from the slave-dealers. I needed it, for the hour is come 
when I must do more for Egypt than I have ever done." 

With a gesture of contempt Ebn Ezra made to leave, 
seeing an official of the Palace in the distance. 

Nahoum stopped him. "But, one moment ere thou 
dost thrust thy hand into the cockatrice's den. Thou 
dost measure tliyself against Nahoum? In patience and 
with care have I trained myself for the battle. The 
bulls of Bashan may roar, yet my feet are shod with 
safety. Thou wouldst go to Kald and tell him thy af- 
frighted tale. I tell thee, thou wilt not go. Thou hast 
reason yet, though thy blood is hot. Thou art to Clar- 
idge Pasha like a brother — as to his uncle before him, 
who furnished my father's palace with carpets. The 
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carpets still soften the fall of my feet in my father's 
palace, as they did soften the fall of my brother's feet, 
the feet of Fooigat Bey." 

He pauaedi looking at Ebn Ezra with quiet triumph, 
though his eyes had ever that smiling innocence which 
had won David in days gone by. He was turning his 
words over on the tongue with a relish bom of long 
waiting. 

''Come/' he said presently — ^''come, and I will give 
thee reason why thou wilt not speak with Kaid to-day. 
This way, effendL" 

He led the other into a little room hung about with 
rugs and tapestry, and, going to the wall, he touched a 
q>ring. ''One moment here, effendi," he added quietly. 
The room was as it had been since David last stood 
within it. 

"In this room, effendi," Nahoum said wiUi cold de- 
liberation, "Claridge Pasha killed my brother, Fooigat 
Bey." 

Ebn Ezra fell back as though he had been struck. 
Swiftly Nahoum told him the whole truth — even to the 
picture of the broug^bam, and the rigid, upright figure 
pasGong through the night to Foorgat's palace, the gatmt 
Mizraim piloting the equipage of deatii. 

''I have hdd my peace for my own reasons, effendi. 
Ymt thou then f(m» me to speak? If thou dost still 
cherish Claridge Pasha, wilt thou see him ruined? 
Naught but ruin could follow the telling of the tale at 
this moment — his work, his life, all done. The scandal, 
the law, vengeance! But as it is now, Kald may turn 
to him again; his work may yet go on— he has had the 
luck of angds, and Eald is fickle. Who can tell?" 

Abashed and overwhelmed, Ebn Ezra Bey looked at 
him keenly. ''To tell of Fooigat Bey would ruin thee 
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also," he sud. "That thou knoweet. The bide — 
would Eald forgive it? CUridge Pasha would not be 
ruined alone." 

"Be it so. If thou goeet to Kald with thy stoiy, I go 
to Egypt with mine. Chooee." 

Ebn Esra tunied to go. "The hi{^ God judge be- 
tween him and Ihee," he said, and, with bowed head, 
left the Palace. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

NAHOUM DROPS THE MASK 

"Clabidge Pabha!" 

At the sound of the words, announced in a loud voice, 
hundreds of heads were turned towards the entrance of 
the vast salon, resplendent with gilded mirrors, great 
candelabra and chandeliers, golden hangingSi and divans 
flowing with robes of yellow silk. 

It was the anniversary of Kidd's succession, and all 
entitled to come poured into the splendid chamber. The 
showy livery of the officials, the loose, spacious, gor- 
geous uniforms of the officers, with the curved jewelled 
scimitars and white turbans, the rich silk robes of the 
XJlema, robe over robe of coloured silk with flowing 
sleeves and sumptuous silken vests, the ample dignity 
of noble-looking Arabs in immense white turbans, the 
dark strai^t Stambouli coat of the officials, made a 
picture of striking variety and colour and interest. 

About the centre of the room, laying palm to palm 
again and yet again, touching lips and forehead and 
breast, speaking with slow, leisurely voices, were two 
Arab sheikhs from the far Soudan. One of these showed 
a singular interest in the movements of Nahoum Pasha 
as he entered the chamber, and an even greater interest 
in David when he was announced; but as David, in his 
journey up the chamber, must pass near him, he drew 
behind a little group of officials, who whispered to each 
other excitedly as David came on. More than once 
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before this same Sheikh Abdullah had seen David, and 
once they had met, and had made a treaty of amity, 
and Abdullah had agreed to deal in slaves no more; and 
yet within three months had sent to Cairo two hundred 
of the best that could be f oimd between Khartoum and 
Senaar. His business, of which Ebn Ezra Bey had due 
knowledge, had now been with Nahoum. The business 
of the other Arab, a noble-looking and wiry Bedouin 
from the South, had been with Ebn Ezra Bey, and each 
hid his business from his friend. Abdullah murmured to 
himself as David passed — a murmur of admiration and 
astonishment. He had heard of the disfavour in which 
the Inglesi was; but, as he looked at David's face with 
its quiet smile, the influence which he felt in the desert 
long ago came over him again. 

''By Allah," he said aloud abstractedly, '.'it is a face 
that will not hide when the khamsin blows! Who shall 
gainsay it? If he were not an infidel he would be a 
Mahdi." 

To this his Bedouin friend replied: "As the depths of 
the pool at Ghebel Farik, so are his eyes. You shall dip 
deep and you shall not find the bottom. Bismillah, I 
would fight Raid's Nubians, but not this infidel pasha! " 

Never had David appeared to such advantage. The 
victory over himself the night before, the message of 
hope that had reached him at the monastery in the 
desert, the coming of Lacey, had given him a certain 
quiet masterfulness not reassuring to his foes. 

As he entered the chamber but now, there flashed into 
his mind the sc^ie six years ago when, an absolute stran- 
ger, he had stepped into this Eastern salon, and had 
heard his name called out to the great throng: "Claridge 
effendir 

He addressed no one, but he bowed to the group of 
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fordgn consuls-general, looking them steadily in the 
eyes. He knew their devices and what had been going 
on of late, he was aware that his fall would mean a blow 
to British prestige, and the calmness of his gaze ex- 
pressed a fortitude which had a disconcerting effect 
upon the group. The British Consul-General stood 
near by. David advanced to him, and, as he did so, the 
few who surrounded the Consul-General fell back. 
David held out his hand. Somewhat abashed and ill at 
ease, the Consul-General took it. 

'^Have you good news from Downing Street?" asked 
David quietly. 

The Consul-General hesitated for an instant, and then 
said: ''There is no help to be had for you or for what 
you are doing in that quarter." He lowered his voice. 
''I fear Lord Eglington does not favour you; and he 
controls the Foreign Minister. I am very sorry. I 
have done my best, but my colleagues, the other con- 
suls, are busy — ^with Lord Eglington." 

David turned his head away for an instant. Strange 
how that name sent a thrill through him, stirred his 
blood! He did not answer the Consul-General, and the 
latter continued: 

"Is there any hope? Is the breach with Eald com- 
plete?" 

David smiled gravely. ''We shall see presently. I 
have made no change in my plans on the basis of a 
breach." 

At that moment he caught sight of Nahoum some dis- 
tance away and moved towards him. Out of the comer 
of his eye Nahoum saw David coming, and edged away 
towards that point where Eaid would enter, and where 
the crowd was greater. As he did so Kaid appeared. 
A thriU went through the chamber. Contrary to his 
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custom, he was dressed in the old native military dress 
of Mehemet Ali. At his side was a jewelled scimitar, 
and in his turban flashed a great diamond. . In his hand 
he carried a snuff-box, covered with brilliants, and on 
his breast were glittering orders. 

The eyes of the reactionaries flashed with sinister 
pleasure when they saw Kald. This outward display of 
Orientalism could only be a reflex of the mind. It was 
the outer symbol of Eald's return to the spirit of the 
old days, before the influence of the Inglesi came upon 
him. Every, corrupt and intriguing mind had a palpi« 
tation of excitement. 

In Nahoum the sight of Eald produced mixed feel- 
ings. If, indeed, this display meant reaction towards 
an entourage purely Arab, Egyptian, and Muslim, then 
it was no good omen for his Christian self. He drew 
near, and placed himself where Eald could see him. 
Eaid's manner was cheerful, but his face showed the 
effect of suffering, physical and mental. Presently there 
entered behind him Sharif Bey, whose appearance was 
the signal for a fresh demonstration. Now, indeed, 
there could be no doubt as to Kaid's reaction. Yet if 
Sharif had seen Mizraim's face eviUy gloating near by 
he would have been less confident. 

David was standing where Eiuld must see him, but 
the Effendina gave no sign of recognition. This was 
so significant that the enemies of David rejoiced anew. 
The day of the Inglesi was over. Again and again did 
Kaid's eye wander over David's head. 

David remained calm and watchful, neither avoiding 
nor yet seeking the circle in which Kaid moved. The 
spirit with which he had entered the room, however, 
remained with him, even when he saw Eald summon to 
some of the most fanatical members of the court 
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circlei and engage them in talk for a moment. But as 
this attention grew more markedi a cloud slowly gath- 
ered in the far skies of his mind. 

There was one person in the great assemblyi however, 
who seemed to be unduly confident. It was an ample, 
perspiring person in evening dress, who now and again 
mopped a prematurely bald head, and who said to him- 
self, as Eiuld talked to the reactionaries: 

''Say, Eiuld's overdoing it. He's putting potted 
chicken on the butter. But it's working all right — 
r-i-g-h-t. It's worth the backsheesh!" 

At this moment Kiuld fastened David with his look, 
and spoke in a tone so loud that people standing at some 
were startled. 
Claridge Pashat" 

In the hush that followed David stepped forward. 

''May the bounty of the years be thine, Saadat," 
Kald said in a tone none could misunderstand. 

" May no tree in thy orchard wither, Effendina," an- 
swered David in a firm voice. 

Eald beckoned him near, and again he spoke loudly: 

"I have proved thee, and found thee as gold tried 
seven times by the fire, Saadat. In the treasury of my 
heart shall I store thee up. Thou art going to the Sou- 
dan to finish the work Mehemet Ali began. I commend 
thee to Allah, and will bid thee farewell at sunrise — ^I 
and all who love Egypt." 

There was a sinister smile on his lips, as his eyes 
wandered over the faces of the foreign consuls-general. 
The look he turned on the intriguers of the Palace was 
repellent; he reserved for Sharif a moody, threatening 
glance, and the desperate haldm shrank back con- 
founded from it. His first impulse was to flee from the 
Palace and from Cairo; but he bethought himself of 
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the assault to be made on Eald by the tent*maker, as he 
passed to the mosque a few hours later, and he deter- 
mmed to await the issue of that event. T^TrhA^nging 
glances with confederates, he disappeared, as Eald laid 
a hand on David's arm and drew him aside. 

After viewing the great throng cynically for a mo- 
ment Eiuld said: '^ To-morrow thou goest. A month 
henoe the hakim's knife will find the thing that eats 
away my Kfe. It may be they will destroy it and save 
me; if not, we shall meet no more." 

David looked into his eyes. ''Not in a month shall 
thy work be completed, Effendina. Thou shalt live. 
God and thy strong will shall make it so." 

A light stole over the superstitious face. ''No device 
or hatred, or plot, has prevailed against thee," Kald 
said eagerly. "Thou hast defeated all — even when I 
turned against thee in the black blood of despair. Thou 
hast conquered me even as thou didst Harrik." 

" Thou dost live," returned David drily. " Thou dost 
live for Egypt's sake, even as Harrik died for Egypt's 
sake, and as others shall die." 

"Death hath tracked thee down how ofteni Yet 
with a wave of the hand thou hast blinded him, and his 
blow falls on the air. Thou art beset by a liiousand 
dangers, yet thou comest safe through all. Thou art an 
honest man. For that I besought thee to stay with me. 
Never didst thou lie to me. Good luck haUi followed 
thee. Kismet! Stay with me, and it may be I shall 
be safe also. This thought came to me in the night, and 
in the morning was my reward, for Lacey effendi came 
to me and said, even as I say now, that thou wilt bring 
me good luck; and even in that hour, by the mercy of 
God, a loan much needed was negotiated. Allah be 
praised!" 
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A ^lint of humour shot into David's eyes. Lacey — 
a loan — he read it all! Lacey had eased the Prince 
Pasha's immediate and pressing financial needs — and, 
'*AUah he praUedr* Poor human nature— liacksheesh 
to a Prince regnant! 

''Effendina/' he said presently, ''thou didst speak of 
Harrik. One there was who saved thee then — " 

''Zaidal" A change passed over Raid's face. 
''Speak! Thou hast news of her? She is gone?" 

Briefly David told him how Zidda was found upon her 
aster's grave. Kald's face was turned away as he 
listened. 

"She spoke no word of me?" Kald said at last. 

"To whom should she speak?" David asked gently. 
" But the amulet thou gavest her, set with one red jewel, 
it was clasped in her hand in death." 

Suddenly Kald's anger biased. "Now shall Achmet 
die/' he burst out. "His hands and feet shall be burnt 
off, and he shall be thrown to the vultures." 

"The Place of the Lepers is sacred even from thee, 
Effendina," answered David gravely. "Yet Achmet 
shall die even as Hairik died. He shall die for Egypt 
and for thee, Effendina." 

Swiftly he drew the picture of Achmet at the monas- 
tery in the desert. "I have done the unlawful thing, 
Effendina," he said at last, "but thou wilt make it law- 
ful. He hath died a thousand deaths — all save one." 

"Be it so," answered Eald gloomily, after a moment; 
then his face lighted with cynical pleasure as he scanned 
once more the faces of the crowd before him. At last 
his eyes fastened on Nahoum. He turned to David. 

"Thou dost still desire Nahoum in his office?" he 
asked keenly. 

A troubled look came into David's eyes, then it 
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cleared away, and he said finnly: "Fat ax years we 
have worked together, Effendma. I am surety for his 
loyalty to thee.'' 

"And his loyalty to thee?'' 

A pained look crossed over David's face again, but he 
said with a will that fouglit all suspicion down: "The 
years bear witness." 

Eaid shrugged his shoulders slightly. "The years 
have perjured themselves ere this. Yet, as thou sayest, 
Nahoum is a Christian," he added, with irony scarcdy 
veiled. 

Now he moved forward with David towards the wait- 
ing court. David searched the groups of faces tm Na- 
houm in vain. There were things to be said to Nahoum 
before he left on the morrow, last suggestions to be 
given. Nahoum could not be seen. 

Nahoum was gone, as were also Sharif and his con- 
federates, and in the lofty Mosque of Mahmoud soft 
lights were hovering, while the ^eikh-el-Islam waited 
with Koran and scimitar for the ruler of Egypt to pray 
to God and salute the Lord Mahomet. 

At the great gateway in the Street of the Tent Makers 
Kald paused on his way to the Mosque Mahmoud. The 
Gate was studded with thousands of naQs, which fast- 
ened to its massive timbers relics of the faithful, bits of 
silk and cloth, and hair and leather; and here from 
time immemorial a holy man had sat and prayed. At 
the gateway Eald salaamed humbly, and fifpoke to the 
holy man, who, as he passed, raised his voice shrilly in 
an appeal to Allah, commending Kaid to mercy and 
everlasting favour. On every side eyes burned with 
religious seal, and excited faces were turned towards 
the Effendina. At a certain point there were little 
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groups of men with faces more set than excited. They 
had a look of suppressed expectancy. Eald neared 
them, passed them, and, as he did so, they looked at 
each other in consternation. They were Sharif's con* 
federates, fanatics carefully chosen. The attempt on 
Eiuld's life should have been made opposite the spot 
where they stood. They craned their necks in effort 
to find the Christian tent-maker, but in vain. 

Suddenly they heard a cry, a loud voice calling. It 
was Rahib the tent-maker. He was beside Raid's 
stirrups, but no weapon was in his hand; and his voice 
was calling blessings down on the Effendina's head for 
having pardoned and saved from death his one remain- 
ing son, the joy of his old age. In all the world there 
was no prince like Eiuld, said the tent-n^er; none so 
bountiful and merciful and beautiful in the eyes of men. 
God grant him everlasting days, the beloved friend of 
his people, just to all and greatly to be praised. 

As the soldiers drove the old man away with kindly 
insuBtence — ^f or EiuId had thrown him a handful of gold 
— ^Mizraim, the Chief Eunuch, laughed wickedly. As 
Nahoum had said, the greatest of all weapons was the 
mocking finger. He and Mizraim had had their way 
with the governor of the prisons, and the murderer had 
gone in safety, while the father stayed to bless Eald. 
Rahib the tent-maker had fooled the plotters. They 
were had in derision. They did not know that Kaid 
was as innocent as themselves of having pardoned the 
tentrmaker's son. Their moment had passed; they 
could not overtake it; the match had spluttered and 
gone out at the fuel laid for the fire of fanaticism. 

The morning of David's departure came. While yet 
it was dark he had risen, and had made his last prepara- 
tions. When he came into the open air and mounted. 
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it was not yet sanrise, and in that spectral early li^t, 
which 19 all Egypt's own, Cairo locked like acHne dream- 
city in a forgottoi wcxid. The M(^ttsm HiDs were 
like vast dun barriers guarding and shutting in the 
Mostly place, and, hi^ above all, the minarets of the 
huge mosque upon the lofty rocks were impalpable 
fingospcuntinganatdlessfli^t. The ray trees seoned 
so little real and substantial that they gave the eye the 
impressiou that they might rise and float away. The 
Nile was hung with mist, a truling cloud unwound from 
the breast ot the Nile~mother. At last the sun touched 
the minarets ot the q>lendid moeque with shafts of li^t, 
and ovH at Ghii^ and Sakkarah the great pyramids, 
lifting thdr heads from the wall ol reeling blue mist 
below, took the mining's crimson radiance with the 
dignity of four thousand years. 

On the decks of the Uttle steamer which was to carry 
thetn south David, Ebn Exra, Lacey, and Mahommed 
waited. Presently Kaid came, accompanied by his 
fftithful Nubians, thdr armour glowing in the first wamt 
light of the riising sun, and crowds <tf pec^e, who had 
suddenly emoged, ran ahriTling to the watoside bdiind 
him. 

Kald's pale f«ce had all last ni^t's friendlineBs, as he 
bad* rtK\-id farewell with great honour, and commended 
lum to th« can of Allah; and the swocds of the Nutnans 
eUfilwd afauMt their breasts and oo their shidds in 

H to make; and it was 
Iw dedc of the steamer, 
ihoum as he had done 
where they had made 
th* same strai^t look 
tobetnasted? Was it 
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not his own duty to trust? He clasped Nahoum's hand 
in farewell, and turned away. But as he gave the signal 
to start, and the vessel began to move, Nahoum came 
back. He leaned over the widening space and said in a 
low tone, as David again drew near: 

''There is still an account which should be settled, 
Saadat. It has waited long; but God is with the pa- 
tient. There is the account of Foorgat Bey. '' 

The light fled from David's eyes and his heart stopped 
beating for a moment. Wh^i his eyes saw the shore 
again Nahoum was gone with Kald. 




BOOK V 

CHAPTER XXXV 
THE FLIGHT OF THE WOUNDED 

** And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souk in puigatoiy." 

^'NoN a 9Cordar di nd /'' The voice rang out with pas- 
fflonate stealthy sweetness, finding its way into far re- 
cesses of human feeling. Women of perfect poise and 
with the confident look of luxury and social fame 
dropped their ^es abstractedly on the operarglasses 
lying in their laps, or the programmes they mechanically 
fingered, and recalled, they knew not why — ^for what 
had it to do with this musical narration of a tragic 
Italian tale! — the days when, in the first flush of their 
wedded life, they had set a seal of devotion and loyalty 
and love upon their arms, which, long ago, had gone to 
the limbo of lost jewels, with the chaste, fresh desires 
of worshipping hearts. Young egotists, supremely 
happy and defiant in the pride of the fact that they 
loved each other, and that it mattered little what the 
rest of the world enjoyed, suffered, and endured — ^these 
were suddenly arreted in their buoyant and solitaiy 
flight, and stirred restlessly in their seats. Old men 
whose days of work were over ; who no longer marshalled 
their legions, or moved at a nod great ships upon the 
waters in masterful manoeuvres; whose voices were 
heard no more in chambers of l^islation, lashing jmr- 
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tisan feeling to a height of craelty or lulling a storm 
among rebellious followers; whose intellects no longer 
devised vast schemes of finance, or apphed secrets of 
science to transform industry — these heard the en* 
thralling cry of a soul with the darkness of eternal loss 
gathering upon it, and drew back within themselves; 
for they too had cried like this one time or another in 
their lives. Stricken, they had cried out, and ambition 
had fled away, leaving behind only the habit of living, 
and of work and duty. 

As Hylda, in the Duchess of Snowdon's box, listened 
with a face which showed nothing of what she felt, and 
looking straight at the stage before her, the words of a 
poem she had learned but yesterday came to her mind, 
and wove themselves into the muac thrilling from the 
voice in the stage prison: 

"And what is our failure here but a triumph's evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonised? 
Why dse was the pause prolonged but that singing mi^t issue 
thence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prised?" 

''And what is ourfaSure here hid a IriunvpVs evidencet " 
Was it then so? The long weeks which had passed 
since that nig^t at Hamley, when she had told Egling- 
ton the truth about so numy things, had brought no 
peace, no understanding, no good news from anywhere. 
The morning after she had spoken with heart laid bare. 
Eg^ington had essayed to have a reconciliation; but 
he had come as the martyr, as one injured. His ^;o- 
tism at such a time, joined to his attempt to make light 
of things, of treating what had happened as a mere 
"moment of exasperation," as "one of those episodes 
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inseparable from the lives of the hi^b-spiiited,'' only 
made her heart sink and grow cold, almost as insensible 
as the flesh under a spray of ether. He had been ndther 
wise nor patient. She had not slept after that bitt«, 
terrible scene, and the morning had found her like one 
battered by winter seas, every nerve desperatdy alert 
to pain, yet tears swimming at her heart and ready to 
spring to her eyes at a touch of the real thing, the true 
note — and she knew so well what the true thing wasi 
Their great moment had passed, had left her withdrawn 
into herself, firmly, yet without heart, performing the 
daily duties of life, gay before the world, the delifl^tful 
hostess, the necessary and graceful figure at so many 
functions. 

Even as Soolsby had done, who went no further than 
to tell Eglington his dark tale, and told no one else, with- 
holding it from ''Our Man"; as Sybil Lady Eglington 
had shrunk when she had been faced by her obvious 
duty, so Hylda hesitated, but from better reason than 
either. To do right in the matter was to strike her hu^ 
band — ^it must be a blow now, since her voice had failed. 
To do right was to put in the ancient home and house 
of Eglington one whom he — with anger and without any 
apparent desire to have her altogether for himself, all 
the riches of her life and love — had dared to say com- 
manded her sympathy and interest, not because he was 
a man dispossessed of his rights, but because he was a 
man poss^sed of that to which he had no right. The 
insult had stung her, had driven her back into a reserve, 
out of which she seemed unable to emerge. How could 
she compel Eglington to do right in this thing — do 
by his own father's son? 

Meanwhile, that father's son was once more im] 
ling his life, once more putting England's prestige in the 
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balance in the Soudan, from which he had aheady been 
delivered twice as thougji by miraclee. Since he had 
gone, months before, there had been little news; but 
there had been much public anxiety ; and she knew only 
too well that there had been pourparlen with foreign 
ministers, from which no action came safe-guarding 
David. 

Many a human being has realised the apathy, the 
partial paralysis of the will, succeeding a great struggle, 
which has ediausted the vital forces. Many a general 
who has f ouglit a deq>erate and victorious fight after a 
long campaign, and amid all the anxieties and miseries 
of war, has failed to follow up his advantage, from a 
sudden leaon of the power for action in him. He has 
stepped from the iron routine of d^uly effort into a sud- 
den freedom, and his faculties have failed him, the iron 
of his will has vanished. So it was with Hylda. She 
waited for she knew not what. Was it somedim hope 
that Eglington might see the rig^t as she saw it? That 
he mi^t realise how unreal was this life they were liv- 
ing, outwardly peaceful and understanding, deluding the 
world, but inwardly a place of tears. How she dreaded 
the ni^t and its recurrent tears, and the hours when 
she could not sleep, and waited for the joyless morning, 
as one lost on the moor, blanched with cold, waits for 
the sunrise! Nig^t after nig^t at a certain hour — ^the 
hour when she went to bed at last after that poignant 
revelation to Eg^ington — she wept, as she had wept 
then, heart-broken tears of disappointment, disillusion, 
loneliness; tears for the bitter pity of it all; for the 
wasting and wasted opportunities; for the common aim 
never understood or planned together; for the precious 
hours lived in an air of artificial happiness and social 
excitement; for a perfect understanding missed; for 
the touch winch no longer thrilled. 
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iebed, and Kate Heaver would have given a month's 
wages f <xr one of those flashes of petulance of other days 
ever followed by a smile. Now the smile was all too 
often there, the patient smile which comes to those who 
havesuffered. HardnesB she fdt at times, whwe Elling- 
ton was conc^ned, for he seemed to need her now not 
at all, to be self-contained, self-dependent — almost ar- 
rogantly so; but she did not show it, and she was out- 
wardly patient. 

In his heart of hearts E^ington bdieved that she 
loved him, that her interest in David was only part of 
her idealistic temperament — ^the admiration of a woman 
for a man of altruistic aims; but his hatred of David, of 
what David was, and of his irrefutable claims, reacted 
on her. Perverseness and his unhealthy bdief that he 
would master her in the end, that she would one day 
break down and come to him, willing to take his view 
in all things, and to be his dave— all this drove him 
farther and farther on a fatal, ever-broadening path. 

Success had spoiled him. He applied his gifts in 
politics, daringly unscrupulous, superficially {persuasive, 
intellectually insinuating, to his wife; and she, who 
had been captured once by all these things, was not to 
be captured again. She knew what alone could capture 
her; and, as she sat and watched the singere on the 
8tage now, the divine notes of that searching mdody 
still lingering in her heart, there came a sudden wonda 

whether Eglington's heart could not be wakened. She 
knew that it never had been, that he had never known 
love, the tranj^^^^ j^ 

lursly It could not be too late^h^. «o-^.-^ «;*u V: J 
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had only come too soont He had ridden over her with- 
out mercy; he had robbed her of her rightful share of 
the beautiful and the good; he had never loved her; but 
if love came to him, if he could but once realise how 
much there was of what he had missedt If he did not 
8ave himself — and her — ^what would be the end? She 
felt the cords drawing her elsewhere; the lure of a voice 
she had heard in an Egyptian garden was in her ears. 
One nig^t at Hamley, in an abandonment of grief — life 
hurt her so— «he had remembered the prophecy she had 
onoe made that she would speak to David, and that he 
would hear; and she had risen from her seat, impelled 
by a strange new feeling, and had cried: ''Speak! — 
speak to mel^' As plainly as she had ever heard any- 
thing in her life, she had heard his voice speak to her 
a message that sank into the innermost recesses of her 
being, and she had been more patient afterwards. She 
had no doubt whatever; she had spoken to him, and he 
had answered; but the answer was one which all the 
world might have heard. 

Down deep in her nature was an inalienable loyalty, 
was a simple, old-fashioned feeling that '' they two," she 
and Eglington, should cleave unto each other till death 
should part. He had done much to shatter that feeling ; 
but now, as she listened to Mario's voice, centuries of 
predisposition worked in her, and a great pity awoke in 
her heart. Could she not save him, win him, wake him, 
cure him of the disease of Self? 

The thought brought a light to her eyes which had not 
been there for many a day. Out of the deeps of her soul 
this mist of a pure selflessness rose, the spirit of that 
idealism which was the real chord of sympathy between 
her and Egypt. 

Yes, she would, this onoe again, try to win the heart 
ctf this man; and so reach what was deeper than heart, 
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and 80 also give him that ¥dthout which his life must 
be a failure in the end, as Sybil Egtington had said. 
How often had those bitter anguished words of his 
mother rung in her ears — ^^ SohriBiantandtmscrupulous, 
like ycuneff; hid^ oh, so sure of winning a great place in 
the world . . . so calculating and determined and am- 
bitious /" They came to her now, flashed between the 
eager solicitous eyes of her mind and the scene of a per- 
fect and everlasting reconciliation which it conjured up 
— ^flashed and were gone ; for her will rose up and blurred 
them into mist; and other words of that true palimp- 
sest of Sybil E^ington's broken life came instead: "And 
though he loves me liOky as he laves you Utile too, yet he is 
my son, and for what he is we are both responsible one way 
or another J* As the mother, so the wife. She said to 
herself now in sad paraphrase, ''And thou^ he loves 
me little, yet he is my husband, and for what he is it 
may be that I am in some sense responsible." Yet he is 
my hu^nd I All that it was came to her; the dosed 
door, the drawn blinds; the intimacy which shut them 
away from all the world; the things said which can only 
be said without desecration between two honest souls 
who love each other; and that sweet isolation which 
makes marriage a separate world, vdth its own sacred 
revelation. Hiis she had known; this had been; and 
though the image of the sacred thing had been defaced, 
yet the shrine was not destroyed. 

For she believed that each had kept the letter of the 
law; that, whatever his faults, he had turned his face 
to no other woman. If she had not made his heart 
ci4)tive and drawn him by an ever-shortening cord of 
attraction, yet she was sure that none other had any 
influence over him, that, as he had looked at her in 
those short-lived dajrs of his first devotion, he looked at 
no other. The way was clear yet. There was nothing 
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iiretrievable, nothing irrevocable, which would for ever 
stain the memory and tarnish the gold of life when the 
perfect love should be minted. Whatever faults of 
mind or disposition or character were his — or hers — 
there were no sins against the pledges they had made, 
nor the bond into which they had entered. life would 
need no sponge. Memory might still live on without a 
wound or a cowl of shame. 

It was an part of the music to which she listened, and 
she was almost oblivious of the brilliant throng, the 
crowded boxes, or of the Duchess of Snowdon sitting 
near her strangely still, now and again scanning the 
beautiful face beside her with a reflective look. The 
Duchess loved the ^1 — she was but a girl, after all — ^as 
she had never loved any of her sex; it had come to be 
the last real interest of her life. To her eyes, dimmed 
with much seeing, blurred by a garish kaleidoscope of 
fashionable life, there had come a look which was like 
the ghost of a look she had, how many decades ago. 

Presently, as she saw Hylda's eyes ¥dthdraw from the 
stage, and look at her with a strange, soft moisture and 
a new light in them, she laid her fan confidently on her 
friend's knee, and said in her abrupt whimsical voice: 
"You like it, my darling; your eyes are as big as 
saucers. You look as if you'd been seeing things, not 
things on that silly stage, but what Verdi felt when he 
wrote the piece, or something of more account than 
that." 

''Yes, I've been seeing things," Hylda answered with 
a smile which came from a new*bom pvarpoee, the dream 
of an idealist. ** I've been seeing things that Verdi did 
not see, and of more account, too. ... Do you sup- 
pose the House is up yet?" 
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A strange look flashed into the Duchesses eyes, which 
had been watching her ¥dth as much pity as interest. 
Hylda had not been near the House of Commons this 
session, though she had read the reports with her usual 
care. She had shimned the place. 

'^Why, did you expect Eglington?'' the Duchess 
asked idly, yet she was watchful too, alert for every 
movement in this life where the footsteps of happiness 
were falling by the edge of a precipice, over which she 
would not allow herself to look. She knew that Hylda 
did not expect Eglington, for the decision to come to the 
opera was taken at the last moment. 

''Of course not — ^he doesn't know we are here. But 
if it wasn't too late, I thought I'd go down and drive 
him home." 

The Duchess veiled her look. Here was some new 
development in the history which had been torturing 
her old eyes, which had given her and Lord \Vlndlehurst 
as many anxious moments as they had known in many 
a day, and had formed them into a vigilance committee 
of two, who waited for the critical hour when they 
should be needed. 

"We'll go at once if you like," she replied. "The 
opera will be over soon. We sent word to Windlehurst 
to join us, you remember, but he won't come now; it's 
too late. So, we'll go, if you like." 

She half rose, but the door of the box opened, and 
Lord Windlehurst looked in quizzically. Tliere was a 
smile on his face. 

"I'm late, I know; but you'll forgive me — you^U for- 
give me, dear lady," he added to Hylda, "for I've been 
listening to your husband making a smashing speech 
for a bad cause." 

Hylda smiled. "Then I must go and congratulate 
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him/' she answeredi and withdrew her hand from that 
of Lord ^Vlndlehursty who seemed to hold it longer than 
usual, and pressed it in a fatherly way. 

"I'm afraid the House b up/' he rejoined, as Hylda 
turned for her opera-cloak; ''andlsawEglingtonleave 
Palace Yard as I came away." He gave a swift, omi- 
nous glance towards the Duchess, which Hylda caught, 
and she looked at each keenly. 

** It's seldom I sit in the Peers' Gallery," continued 
Windlehurst; ''I don't like going back to the old place 
much. It seems empty and hollow. But I wouldn't 
have missed Eglington's fighting speech for a good 
deal." 

''What was it about?" asked Hylda as they left the 
box. She had a sudden throb of the heart. Was it the 
one great question, that which had been like a gulf of 
fire between them? 

''Oh, Turkey — the unpardonable Turk," answered 
T^dlehurst. "As good a defence of a bad case as I 
ever heard." 

"Yes, Eglington would do that well," said the 
Duchess enigmatically, drawing her cloak around her 
and adjusting her hair. Hylda looked at her sharply, 
and Lord Windlehurst slyly, but the Duchess seemed 
oblivious of having said anything out of the way, and 
added: "It's a gift seeing iJl that can be said for a bad 
cause, and sajring it, and so making the other side make 
their case so strong that the verdict has to be just." 

"Dear Duchess, it doesn't always work out that 
way," rejoined T^dlehurst with a dry laugh. "Some- 
times the devil's advocate wins." 

"You are not very complimentary to my husband," 
retorted Hylda, looking him in the eyes, for she was not 
always sure when he was trying to baffle her. 
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^* I'm not 80 sure of that. He hasn't won his case yet. 
He has only staved off the great attack. It's coming — 
soon." 

''What is the great attack? What has the Govern- 
ment, or the Foreign Office, done or left undone?" 

"Well, my dear — " Suddenly Lord Wlndlehurst re- 
membered himself, stopped, put up his eyeglass, and 
with great interest seemed to watch a gay group of 
people opposite; for the subject of attack was Egypt 
and the Government's conduct in not helping David, in 
view not alone of his present danger, but of the position 
of England in the country, on which depended the secu- 
rity of her highway to the East. T^dlehurst was a 
good actor, and he had broken off his words as though 
the group he was now watching had suddenly claimed 
his attention. ''Well, well, Duchess," he said reflect- 
ively, "I see a new nine days' wonder yonder." Then, 
in response to a reminder from Hylda, he continued: 
"Ah, yes, the attack! Oh, Persia — ^Persia, and our 
feeble diplomacy, my dear lady, though you mustn't 
take that as my opinion, opponent as I am. That's 
the charge, Persia — and her cats. " 

The Duchess breathed a sigh of relief; for she knew 
what Windlehurst had been going to say, and she 
shrank from seeing what she felt she would see, if Egypt 
and Claridge Pasha's name were mentioned. That 
night at Hamley had burnt a thought into her mind 
which she did not like. Not that she had any pity for 
Eglington; her thought was all for this girl she loved. 
No happiness lay in the land of Egypt for her, whatever 
her unhappiness here; and she knew that Hylda must 
be more unhappy still before she was ever happy again, 
if that might be. There was that concerning Eglington 
which Hylda did not know, yet which she must know 
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one day — and then I But why were Hylda's eyes so 
much brighter and softer and deeper to-ni^t? There 
was something es^ectant, hopeful, brooding in them. 
They belonged not to the life moving round her, but 
were shining in a land of their own, a land of promise. 
By an instinct in each of them they stood listening for 
a moment to the last strains of the opera. The light 
leaped hif^er in Hylda^s eyes. 

''Beautiful— oh, so beautifull" she said, her hand 
touching the Duchess's arm. 

The Duchess gave the slim warm fingers a spas- 
modic little squeeie. "Yes, dariing, beautiful," she re- 
joined; and then the crowd began to pour out behind 
them. 

Their carriages were at the door. Lord Windlehurst 
putHyldain. ''The House is up," he said. "You are 
going on somewhere?" 

"No — ^home," she said, and smiled into his old, kind, 
questioning eyes. "Home!" 

"Home!" he murmured significantly as he turned 
towards the Duchess and her tarriage. "Homel" he 
repeated, and shook his head sadly. 

"Shall I drive you to your house?" the Duchess 
asked. 

"No, 111 go with you to your door, and walk back to 
my cell. Home!" he growled to the footman, with a 
sardonic note in the voice. 

As they drove away, the Duchess turned to him 
abruptly. "What did you mean by your look when you 
said you had seen E^ington drive away from the 
House?" 

" Well, my dear Betty, 9he — ^the fly-away — drives him 
home now. It has come to that." 

"To her house— TTmdlehurst, oh, lIHndlehurstl" 
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She sank back in the cuahions, and gave what was as 
near a sob as she had given in many a day. 

\nndlehurst took her hand. " No, not so bad as that 
yet. She drove him to his club. Don't fret, my dear 
Betty." 

Hume ! Hylda watched the shops, the houses, the 
squares, as she passed westward, her mind dwelling 
almost happily on the new deterntination to which she 
had come. It was not love that was moving her, not 
love for him, but a deeper thing. He had brutally killed 
love — the full life of it — those months ago; but there 
was a deep thing working in her which was as near no- 
bility as the himian mind can feel. Not in a long time 
had she neared her home with such expectation and 
longing. Often on the doorstep she had shut her eyes 
to the light and warmth and elegance of it, because of 
that which she did not see. Now, with a thrill of pleas- 
ure, she saw its doors open. It was pos^ble Eglington 
might have come home already. Lord 'Windlehurst had 
ttaid that he bad left the House. She did not ask if he 
was in — it had not been her custom for a long time — and 
servants were curious people; but she looked at the 
hall-table. Yes, there was a hat which had evidently 
just been placed there, and gloves, and a stick. He was 
at home, then. 

She hurried to her room, dropped her opera^loak on 

a chair, looked at herself in the glass, a little fluttered 

and critical, and then crossed the hallway to EgUngton's 

bedroom. She listened for a moment. There was no 

1. ^e tiimed the handle of the door softly, and 

>d it. A light was burning low, but the room 

smpty. It was as she thought, he was in his study, 

e he spent hours sometimes after he came home. 
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reading official papers. She went up the stairs, at first 
swiftly, then more slowly, then with almost lagging 
feet. Why did she hesitate? Why should a woman 
falter in going to her husband — ^to her own one man 
of all the world? Was it not, should it not be, ever the 
open door between them? Confidence — confidence — 
could she not have it, could she not get it now at last? 
She had paused; but now she moved on with quicker 
step, purpose in her face, her eyes softly lighted. 

Suddenly she saw on tbe floor an opened letter. She 
picked it up, and, as she did so, involuntarily observed 
the writing. Almost mechanically she g^ced at the 
contents. Her heart stood stiU. The first words 
scorched her eyes. 

** EgUngUm — Harry^ dearest/* it said, "you ehaU not go 
to deep to-night wWunU a word from me. This vnU nuUce 
ffou think of me when . . ." 

Frosen, struck as by a mortal blow, Hylda looked at 
the signature. She knew it — ^the cleverest, the most 
beautiful adventuress which the aristocracy and society 
had produced. She trembled from head to foot, and 
for a moment it seemed that she must fall. But she 
steadied herself and walked firmly to Eglington's door. 
Turning the handle softly, she stepped inside. 

He did not hear her. He was leaning over a box of 
papers, and they rustled loudly under his hand. He 
was humming to himself that song she heard an hour 
ago in II Trovaiore, that song of passion and love and 
tragedy. It sent a wave of fresh feeling over her. She 
could not go on — could not face him, and say what 
she must say. She turned and passed S¥nf tly from the 
room, leaving the door open, and hurried down the 
staircase. Eglington heard now, and wheeled round. 
He saw the open door, listened to the rustle of her 
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skirts, knew that she had been there. He smiled, and 
said to himself: 

''She came to me, as I said she would. I shall master 
her — ^the full surrender, and then — life will be easy 
then." 

Hylda hurried down the staircase to her room, saw 
Kate Heaver waiting, beckoned to her, caught up her 
opera-cloak, and together they passed down the stair- 
case to the front door. Heaver rang a bell, a footman 
appeared, and, at a word, called a cab. A minute later 
they were ready: 

'' Snowdon House," Hylda said; and they passed into 
the night. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
"IS rr ALWAYS SO-IN LIFE? 



» 



The Duchess and her brother, an ex-diplomatisti now 
deaf and patiently amiable and garrulous, had met on 
the doorstep of Snowdon House, and together they in- 
sisted on Lord \Vlndlehurst coming in for a talk. The 
two men had not met for a long time, and the retired 
official had been one of Lord \Vlndlehurst's own best 
appointments in other days. The Duchess had the 
carriage wait in consequence. 

The ex-official could hear little, but he had cultivated 
the habit of talking constantly and well. There were 
some voices, however, which he could hear more dis- 
tinctly than others, and Lord Windlehurst's was one of 
them — clear, well-modulated, and penetrating. Sipping 
brandy and water. Lord 'Wlndlehurst gave his latest 
quip. They were all laughing heartily, when the butler 
entered the room and said, ''Lady Eglington is here, 
and wishes to see your Grace.'' 

As the butler left the room, the Duchess turned de- 
spairingly to Windlehurst, who had risen, and was paler 
than the Duchess. ''It has come," she said, "oh, it has 
come! I can't face it." 

"But it doesn't matter about you facing it," Lord 
Windlehurst rejoined. " Go to her and help her, Betty. 
You know what to do — ^the one thing." He took her 
hand and pressed it. 

She dashed the tears from her eyes and drew herself 
together, while her brother watched her benevolently. 

191 
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He had not heard what was said. Betty had always 
been impulsive, he thought to himself, and here was 
some one in trouble — ^they all came to her, and kept her 
poor. 

"Go to bed, Dick/' the Duchess said to him, and 
hurried from the room. She did not hesitate now. 
T^dlehurst had put the matter in the right way. Her 
pain was nothing, mere moral cowardice; but Hy Ida — I 

She entered the other room as quickly as rheumatic 
limbs would permit. Hylda stood waiting, erect, her 
eyes gazing blankly before her and rimmed by dark 
circles, her face haggard and despairing. 

Before the Duchess could reach her, she said in a 
hoarse whisper: ''I have left him — ^I have left him. I 
have come to you." 

With a cry of pity the Duchess would have taken the 
stricken girl in her arms, but Hylda held out a g>iftlring 
hand ¥dth the letter in it which had broui^t this new 
woe and this crisis foreseen by Lord Wlndlehurst. 
''There — ^thereitis. He goes from me to her — ^tothat!" 
She thrust the letter into the Duchess's fingers. "You 
knew — ^you knew! I saw the look that passed between 
you and Wlndlehurst at the opera. I understand all 
now. He left the House of Commons with her — and 
you knew, oh, you knew! All the world knows — every 
one knew but me. " She threw up her hands. "But I've 
left him — ^I've left him, for ever." 

Now the Duchess had her in her arms, and almost 
forcibly drew her to a sofa. " Darling, my darling," she 
said, "you must not give way. It is not so bad as 
you think. You must let me help to make you under- 
stand." 

Hylda laughed hysterically. " Not so bad as I think I 
Read — ^read it," she said, taking the letter from the 
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Duchess's fingers and holding it before her face. "I 
found it on the staircase. I could not help but read it." 

She sat and clasped and unclasped her hands in utter 
misery. "Oh, the shame of it, the bitter shame of iti 
Have I not been a good wife to him? Have I not had 
reason to break my heart? But I waited, and I wanted 
to be good and to do ri|^t. And to-ni^t I was going 
to try once more — I felt it in the opera. I was going to 
make one last effort for his sake. It was for his sake I 
meant to make it, for I thought him only hard and 
selfish, and that he had never loved; and if he only 
loved, I thoughir-" 

She broke off, wringing her hands and staring into 
space, the ghost of the beautiful figure that had left the 
Opera House with shining eyes. 

The Duchess caught the cold hands. "Yes, yes, 
darling, I know. I understand. So does Windlehurst. 
He loves you as much as I do. We know there isn't 
much to be got out of life; but we always hoped you 
would get more than anybody else." 

Hylda shrank, then raised her head, and looked at the 
Duchess with an infinite pathos. " Oh, is it always so — 
in life? Is no one true? Is every one betrayed some- 
time? I would die — ^yes, a thousand times yes, I 
would rather die than bear this. What do I care for 
life — ^it has cheated me! I meant well, and I tried to do 
well, and I was true to him in word and deed even when 
I suffered most, even when — " 

The Duchess laid a cheek against the burning head. 
"I understand, my own dear. I understand — alto- 
gether." 

"But you cannot know," the broken girl replied; 
"but through everything I was true; and I have been 
tempted too when my heart was aching so, when the 
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days were so empty, the ni^ts so long, and my heart 
hurt — hurt me. But now, it is over, everything is done. 
You will keep me here — ah, say you will keep me here 
till everything can be settled, and I can go away — far 
away — ^far — !" 

She stopped with a gasping cry, and her eyes suddenly 
strained into the distance, as tiiough a vision of some 
mysterious thing hung before her. The Duchess realised 
that that temptation, which has come to so many dis- 
illusioned mortals, to end it all, to find quiet somdiow, 
somewhere out in the dark, was upon her. She became 
resourceful and persuasively commanding. 

''But no, my darling," she said, "you are going no- 
where. Here in London b your place now. And you 
must not stay here in my house. Tou must go back to 
your home. Your place is there. For the present, at 
any rate, there must be no scandaL Suspicion is 
nothing, talk is nothing, and the worid forgets — " 

''Oh, I do not care for the world or its forgetting!'' 
the wounded girl replied. "What is the world to me! I 
wanted my own world, the world of my four walls, quiet 
and happy, and free from scandal and shame. I wanted 
love and peace there, and now ... I" 

"You must be guided by those who love you. You 
are too young to decide what is best for yourself. You 
must let Windlehurst and me think for you; and, oh, 
my darling, you cannot know how much I care for your 
best good!'' 

"I cannot, will not, bear the humiliation and the 
shame. This letter here — ^you see!" 

"It IB the letter of a woman who has had mxxeaffaires 
than any man in London. She is pretematurally clever, 
my dear— Windlehurst would tell you so. The brill- 
iant and unscrupulous, the beautiful and the bad, have 
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a great advantage in this worid Egiingtan was corioas, 
thatisalL It is in the breed of the Eg^ingtons to go ex- 
ploring, to fgperiment." 

Hyida started. Words bom the letter Sylul Lady 
Elg^ington had left bdiind her rushed into her mind: 
^* Experiment^ mMerfyge^ 9Krecy. 'Beaping vthere you 
had not sowedj and gaOiering uhere you had not rirawodJ 
/LiwayB oxptnjntnif oxpensntnif oxpettmeni i 

''I have only been mamed three years/' she moaned. 

"Yes, yes, my darling; but mudi may hi^ypen after 
three days of married life, and love may come after 
twenty years. The human heart is a strange thing." 

"I was patient — ^I gave him every chance. He has 
been false and shamriffw. I will not go on." 

The Duchess pressed both hands hard, and made a 
last effort, looking into the deq> troubled ^yes with her 
own grown almost beautiful ¥dth feeling — ^the faded 
worid-wom eyes. 

You win go back to-nig^t — at once," she said firmly. 
To^norrow you will stay in bed till noon — at any rate, 
tni I come. I promise you that you shall not be treated 
with further indignity. Your friends will stand by you, 
the worid will be with you, if you do nothing rash, 
nothing that forces it to babble and scold. But you 
must play its game, my dearest 111 swear that the 
worst has not happened. She drove him to his club, 
and, after a man has had a triumph, a woman will not 
drive him to his club if — my darling, you must trust 
mel If there must be the great smash, let it be done 
in a way that will prevent you being smashed also in 
the worid's eyes. You can live, and you will live. Is 
there nothing for you to do? Is there no one for whom 
you would do something, who would be heart-broken if 
you — ^if you went mad now?" 



it 
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SnMmlj a great diaiiee pmwgd over Hylda. "/« 
therenoamefortokomfauwa^dddommtdkingt^* Joatas 
in the desert a queslaoii like this had lifted a man oat of 
a teniUe and d caliuyiii g apathy, so this •^^•"I'lnc <9- 
peal rooaed in Hylda a meniary aiid a pledge. '^Isthere 
no one for toktm^ fou wtmid do Momdkuig t*^ Was life, 
then, an over? Was her own great grief aUT Was her 
bitter ahame the end? 

9ie got to her f eet trembfini^. ^'I win go back," she 
aaid alowiy and aof tly. 

''Tt^ndlehant win take yon home," the Dacheaa re- 
joined eagerly. ''My carriage ia at the door." 

A moment afterwards Lord WindlduirBt Uxk Hyida's 
hands in his and held them kmg. Ws old, querulous 
eyes were like lamps <^ safety; his smile had now none 
df that C3micism ¥dth which he had aroused and chast- 
ened the worid. The pitiful understanding of life was 
there and a consummate gentleness. He gave her his 
arm, and they stepped out into the moonlit nig^t. ''So 
peaceful, so bright!" he said, looking round. 

"I win come at noon to-monrow," caUed the Duchess 
from the doorway. 

A light was stiU shining in Eglington's study when 
the carriage drove up. With a latcb-k^ Hylda ad- 
mitted herself and her maid. 

The storm had broken, the flood had come. The 
storm was over, but the flood sw^t far and 
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THE FLYING SHUTTLE 

Hour after hour of sleeplessness. The silver-tongued 
clock remorselessly tinkled the quarters, and Hylda lay 
and waited for them with a hopeless strained attention. 
In vain she tried devices to produce that monotony 
of thought which sometimes brings sleep. Again and 
again, as she felt that sleep was coming at last, the 
thought of the letter she had found flashed through her 
mind with words of fire, and it seemed as if there had 
been poured through every vein a subtle irritant. Just 
such a surging, thrilling flood she had felt in the sur- 
geon's chair when she was a girl and an anesthetic had 
been given. But this wave of sensation led to no obliv- 
ion, no last soothing intoxication. Its current beat 
against her heart until she could have cried out from the 
mere phsrsical pain, the clamping grip of her trouble. 
She withered and grew cold under the torture of it all — 
the ruthless spoliation of everything which made life 
worth while or the past endurable. 

About an hour after she had gone to bed she heard 
Eglington's step. It paused at her door. She trembled 
with apprehension lest he should enter. It was many a 
day since he had done so, but also she had not heard lus 
step pause at her door for many a day. She could not 
bear to face it all now; she must have time to think, to 
plan her course — the last course of all. For she knew 
that the next step must be the last step in her old life, 

1»7 
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and towards a new life, whatever that might be. A 
great sigh of relief broke from her as she heard his door 
open and shut, and silence fell on eversrthing, that pal- 
pable silence which seems to ih^ss upon the ni^t- 
watcher with merciless, smothering, weight. 

How terribly active her brain was! Pictures — it was 
all vivid pictures, that awful visualisation of sorrow 
which, if it continues, breaks the heart or wrests the 
mind from its sanity. If only she did not Me/ But she 
did see Eglington and the Woman together, saw him 
look into her eyes, take her hands, put his aim round 
her, draw her face to his! Her heart seemed as if it 
must burst, her lips cried out. Wiih a great effort of 
the will she tried to hide from these agonies of the 
imagination, and again she would approach those happy 
confines of sleep, which are the only refuge to the 
lacerated heart; and then the weapon of time on the 
mantelpiece would clash on the shield of the past, and 
she was wide awake again. At last, in desperation, she 
got out of bed, hurried to the fireplace, caught the 
Uttie sharp-tongued recorder in a nervous grasp, and 
stopped it. 

As she was about to get into bed again, she saw a pile 
of letters lying on the table near her pillow. In her 
agitation she had not noticed them, and the devoted 
Heaver had not drawn her attention to them. Now, 
however, with a strange premonition, she quickly 
glanced at the envelopes. The last one of all was less 
aristocratic-looking than the others; the paper of the 
envelope was of the poorest, and it had a foreign look. 
She caught it up with an exclamation. The handwrit- 
ing was that of her cousin Lacey. 

She got into bed with a mind suddenly swept into a 
new atmosphere, and opened the flimsy cover. Shutting 
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her eyes, she lay still for a moment — still and vague; she 
was only conscious of one thing, that a curtain had 
dropped on the terrible pictures she had seen, and that 
her mind was in a comforting quiet. Presently she 
roused herself, and turned the letter over in her hand. 
It was not long — ^was that because its news was bad 
news? The first chronicles of disaster were usually 
brief! She smoothed the paper out — ^it had been 
crumpled and was a little soiled — and read it swiftly. 
It ran: 

Deab Ladt Cousin — ^As the poet says, ''Man is bom to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward/' and in Egypt the sparks set 
the stacks on fire of tener than an3rwhere else, I guess. She out- 
classes Mexico as a ''precious example" in this respect You 
needn't go looking for trouble in Mexico; it's waiting for you 
kindly. If it doesn't find you to-day» well, maSiana, But here 
it comes running like a native to his cooking-pot at sunset in 
Ramadan. Weil, there have been "hard trials" for the Saadat. 
Hb cotton-mills were set on fire — can't you guess who did it? 
And now, down in Cairo, Nahoum runs Egypt; for a messenger 
that got through the tribes worrying us tdb us that Kald is 
sick, and Nahoum the Armenian says, you shall, and you shan't, 
now. Which is another way of saying, that between us and the 
front door of our happy homes there are rattlesnakes that can 
sting — ^Nahoum's arm is long, and his traitors are crawling under 
the canvas of our tentsi 

I'm not complaining for myself. I asked for what I've got, 
and, dear Lady Cousin, I put up some cash for it, too, as a man 
should. No, I donH mind for myself, fond as I am of loafing, 
sort of pottering round where the streets are in the hands of a 
pure pc^ce; for I've seen more, done more, thought more, up 
here, than in all my life before; and I've felt a country heaving 
under the touch of one of God's men — it gives you minutes that 
lift you out of the dust and away from the crawlers. And I'd 
do it all over a thousand times for him, and for what I've got 
out of it. I've lived. But, to speak right out plain, I don't know 
how long this machine will run. There's been a plant of the 
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worst kind. Tribes we left friendly under a year ago are out 
against us; cities that were faithful have gone under to rebels. 
Nahoum has sowed the land with the tale that the Saadat means 
to abolish slavery, to take away the powers of the great sheikhs, 
and to hand the country over to the Turk. Ebn Ezra Bey has 
proofs of the whole thing, and now at last the Saadat knows — 
too late — ^that his work has been spoiled by the only man who 
could spoil it. The Saadat knows it, but does he rave and tear his 
hair? He says nothing. He stands up like a rock before the 
riot of treachery and bad luck and all the terrible burden he has 
to carry here. If he wasn't a Quaker I'd say he had the pride 
of an archangel. You can bend him, but you can't break him; 
and it takes a lot to bend him. Men desert, but he says others 
will come to take their place. And so they do. It's wonderful, 
in spite of the holy war that's being preached, and all the lies 
about him sprinkled over this part of Africa, how they all fear 
him, and find it hard to be out on the war-path against him. 
We should be gorging the vultures if he wasn't the wonder he 
is. We need boats. Does he sit down and wring his hands? 
No, he organises, and builds them — out of scraps. Hasn't he 
enough food for a long siege? He goes himself to the tribes that 
have stored food in their cities, and haven't yet declared against 
him, and he puts a hand on their hard hearts, and takes the 
sulkiness out of their eyes, and a fleet of ghiaasas comes down to 
us loaded with dourha. The defences of this place are nothing. 
Does he fold his hands like a man of peace that he is, and say, 
'Thy will be done'? Not the Saadat. He gets two soldier- 
engineers, one an Italian who murdered his wife in Italy twenty 
years ago, and one a British officer that cheated at cards and 
had to go, and we've got defences that'll take some negotiating. 
That's the kind of man he is; smiling to cheer others when their 
hearts are in their boots, stem like a commander-in-chief wheu 
he's got to punish, and then he does it like steel; but I've seen 
him afterwards in his tent with a face that looks sixty, and he's 
got to travel a while yet before he's forty. None of us dares be 
as afraid as we could be, because a look at him would make us 
so ashamed we'd have to commit suicide. He hopes when no 
one else would ever hope. The other day I went to his tent to 
wait for him, and I saw his Bible open on the table. A passage 
was marked. It was this: 
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''Behold, I haoe taken oui of iky hand the cup of trembling, even 
the drege of the eup of my fury; thou ehalt no more drink ii again: 

"But I wiU put ii into the hand of them that afflict thee; which 
haoe eaid to thy eoul. Bow down, that we may go owr; and thou hast 
laid thy body as the ground, and as the street, to them that went 
over. 

I'd like to see Nahoum with that cup of trembling in his hand, 
and I've got an idea, too, that it will be there yet. I don't know 
how it is, but I never can believe the worst will happen to the 
Saadat. Reading those verses put hope into me. That's why 
I'm writing to you, on the chance of thb getting through by a 
native who is stealing down the river with a letter from the Saa- 
dat to Nahoum, and one to Kald, and one to the Foreign Minister 
in London, and one to your husband. If they reach the hands 
they're meant for, it may be we shall pan out here yet. But 
thoe must be display of power; an army must be sent, without 
delay, to show the traitors that the game is up. Five thousand 
men from Cairo under a good general would do it. Will Na- 
houm send themT Does Kaid, the sick man, knowT I'm not 
banking on Kald. I think he's on his last legs. Unless pressure 
is put on him, unless some one takes him by the throat and says: 
If you don't relieve Claridge Pasha and the people with him, 
you will go to the crocodiles, Nahoum won't stir. So, I am 
writing to you. Eng^d can do it. The lord, your husband, 
can do it. England will have a nasty stain on her flag if she sees 
this man go down without a hand lifted to save him. He is 
worth another Alma to her prestige. She can't afford to see him 
slaughtered here, where he's fighting the fight of civilisation. 
You see right through this thing, I know, and I don't need to 
palaver any more about it. It doesn't matter about me. I've 
had a lot for my money, and I'm no use — or I wouldn't be, if any- 
thing happened to the Saadat. No one would drop a knife and 
fork at the breakfast-table when my obii was read out — ^well, yes, 
there's one, cute as she can be, but she's lost two husbuids 
already, and you can't be hurt so bad twice in the same place. 
But the Saadat, back him, Hylda— I'll call you that at this 
distance. Make Nahoum move. Send four or five thousand 
men before the day comes when famine does its work and they 
draw the bowstring tight. 

Salaam and salaam, and the post b going out, and there's 
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nothing in ihe moming paper; and, as Aont MdisBa oaed to 
say: ** Wdl, so modi for so modi!" One thing I ffofgot. Fm 
lucky to be writing to yoa at alL If die Saadat was an old- 
fashioned overioid, I shouldn't be here. I got into a bad oomcr 
three days ago with a donen Arabs — ^I'd been doing a Gttie work 
with a friendly tribe all on my own, and I almost got can^t by 
this loose lot of fuiaties. I shot three, and galloped for it. I 
knew die way througli die mines outside, and just escaped by 
the skin of my teeth. Did the Saadat, as a matter of discipline, 
have me shot for cowardice? Cousin Hylda, my heart was in 
my mouth as I heard them ydling behind me — and I never en- 
joyed a dinner so mudi in my life. Would die Saadat have ran 
from them? Say, he'd have stayed and saved his life too. Wdl, 
give my love to the giris! 

Your affectionate oouan, 

Tom Lacet. 

P.S. — ^Tliere's no use writing to me. The letter service is bad. 
Said a few thousand men by militaiy parod-post, prqiaid, with 
some red seals — maj<»s and colonds from Aldcfshot wiD do. 
They'll give the step to the Gypfues. T. 



Hylda closed her eyes. A fever had passed from her 
vdns. Here lay her duty before her — ^the redemption 
of the pledge she had made. Whatever her own sor- 
row, there was work before her; a supreme effort must 
be made for another. Even now it mi^t be too late. 
She must have strength for what she meant to do. She 
put the room in darkness, and resolutely banished 
thought from her mind. 

The sun had been up for hours before she waked. 
Eglington had gone to the Foreign Office. The moming 
papers were full of sensational reports concerning Clar- 
idge Pasha and the Soudan. A Times leader sternly 

the Government. 



CHAPTER XXXVra 



JASPER EIMBER 



That day the adjournment of the House of Commons 
was moved ''To call attention to an urgent matter of 
public importance" — ^the position of Claridge Pasha in 
the Soudan. Flushed with the success of last night's 
performancCi stung by the attacks of the Opposition 
morning papers, confident in the big majority behind, 
which had cheered him a few hours before, viciously re- 
senting the letter he had recdved from David that morn- 
ing, Eglington returned such replies to the questions put 
to him that a fire of angry mutterings came from the 
forces against him. He might have softened the growing 
resentment by a change of manner, but his intellectual 
arrogance had control of him for the moment; and he 
said to himsdf that he had mastered the House before, 
and he would do so now. Apart from his deadly antip- 
athy to his half-brother, and the gain to himself — ^to 
his credit, the latter wd^ed with him not so much, so 
set was he on a stubborn course — ^if David disappeared 
for ever, there was at bottom a spirit of anti-expansion, 
of reaction against England's world-wide responsibili- 
ties. He had no largeness of heart or view concerning 
humanity. He had no inherent greatness, no breadth of 
policy. Witii less responsibility taken, there would be 
less trouble, national and intonational — ^that was his 
point of view; that had been his view long ago at the 
meeting at Heddington; and his weak chief had taken 
it, knowing nothing of the personal elements behind. 

203 
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The disconcerting factor in the present bitter ques- 
tioning in the House was, that it originated on his 
own side. It was Jasper Kimber who had launched 
the questions, who moved the motion for adjournment. 
Jasper had had a letter from Kate Heaver that morning 
early, which sent him to her, and he had gone to the 
House to do what he thought to be his duty. He did 
it boldly, to the joy of the Opposition, and with a some- 
what sullen support from many on his own side. Now 
appeared Jasper's own inner disdain of the man who 
had turned his coat for office. It gave a lead to a 
latent feeling among members of the ministerial party, 
of distrust, and of suspicion that they were the dupes 
of a mind of abnormal cleverness which, at bottom, 
despised them. 

With flashing eyes and set lips, vigilant and resource- 
ful, Eglington listened to Jasper Ejmber's opening re- 
marks. 

By unremitting industry Jasper had made a place for 
himself in the House. The humour and vitality of his 
speeches, and his convincing advocacy of the cause of 
the ''factory folk," had gained him a hearing. Thick- 
set, under middle size, with an arm like a giant and a 
throat like a bull, he had strong common sense, and he 
gave the impression that he would wear his heart out 
for a good friend or a great cause, but that if he chose 
to be an enemy he would be narrow, unrelenting, and 
persistent. For some time the House had been aware 
that he had more than a gift for criticism of the Under- 
Secretary for Fordgn Affairs. 

His speech b^an almost stumblingly, his h's ran 
loose, and his grammar became involved, but it was 
seen that he meant business, that he had that to say 
which would give anxiety to the Government, that he 
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had a case wherein were the dements of popular inter- 
est and appeal, and that he was thinking and speaking 
as thousands outside the House would think and speak. 

He had waited for this hour. Indirectly he owed to 
Claridge Pasha all that he had become. The day in 
which David knocked him down saw the depths of his 
degradation reached, and, when he got up, it was to 
start on a new life uncertainly, vaguely at first, but a 
new life for all that. He knew, from a true source, of 
Eglington's personal hatred of Claridge Pasha, though 
he did not guess their relationship; and all his interest 
was enlisted for the man who had, as he knew, urged 
Kate Hea w to marry himsdf — and Kate was his great 
ambition now. Above and beyond these personal con- 
siderations was a real sense df En^^d's duty to the 
man who was weaving the destiny of a new land. 

"It isn't Ene^d's business?" he retorted, in answer 
to an interjection from a faithful soul behind the minis- 
terial Front Bench. "Well, it wasn't the business of the 
Good Samaritan to help the man that had been robbed 
and left for dead by the wayside; but he did it. As to 
David C3aridge's work, some have said that — ^IVe no 
doubt it's been said in the Cabinet, and it is the thing 
the Under-Secretary would say as naturally as he would 
flick a fly from his boots — ^that it's a generation too 
soon. Who knows that? I suppose there was those that 
thouc^t John the Baptist was bi^itising too soon, that 
Luthw preached too soon, and Savonarola was in too 
great a hurry, all because he met his death and his 
enemies triumphed — and Galileo and Hampden and 
Cromwell and John Howard were all too soon. Who's 
to be judge of that? God Almighty puts it into some 
men's minds to work for a thing that's a great, and 
maybe an impossible, thing, so far as the success of the 
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moment is oonoerned. Well, for a thing that has got 
to be done some time, the seed has to be sown, and it's 
always sown by men like C3aridge Pasha, who has 
shown millions of people — barbarians and half-dvilised 
alike — what a true lover of the world can do. God 
knows, I think he might have stayed and found a cause 
in England, but he elected to go to the ravafpng Sou- 
dan, and he is England there, the best of it. And I 
know C3aridge Pasha — ^from his youth up I have seen 
him, and I stand here to bear witness of what the work- 
ing men of En^^and will say to-morrow. Ri^t wdl 
the noble lord yonder knows that what I say is true. 
He has known it for years. Claridge Pasha would never 
have been in his present position, if the noble lord had 
not listened to the enemies of C3aridge Pasha and of this 
country, in preference to those who know and hold the 
truth as I tcJl it here to-day. I don't know whether the 
noble lord has repented or not; but I do say that his 
Government will rue it, if his answer is not the one word 
'Intervention!' Mistaken, rash or not, dreamer if you 
like, Claridge Pasha should be relieved now, and his 
policy discussed afterwards. I don't envy the man who 
holds a contrary opinion; he'll be ashamed of it some 
day. But" — he pointed towards Eglington — "but 
there sits the minister in whose hands his fate has been. 
Let us hope that this £fpeech of mine needn't have been 
made, and that I've done injustice to his patriotism 
and to the policy he will announce." 

''A set-back, a sharp set-back," said Lord Windle- 
hurst, in the Peers' Gallery, as the cheers of the Opposi- 
tion and of a good number of ministerialists sounded 
throuj^ the Chamber. There were those on the Treas- 
ury Bench who saw danger ahead. There was an at- 
tempt at a conference, but Eimber's seconder only 
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said a half-dosen words, and sat down, and E{^ington 
had to lise before any definite confidences could be 
exchanged. One word only he heard behind him as 
he got up. It was the word, ''Temporise/' and it 
came from the Prime Minister. 

Et^ington was in no mood for temporising. Attack 
only nerved him. He was a good and ruthless fighter; 
and last night's intoxication of success was still in his 
brain. He did not temporise. He did not leave a way 
of retreat open for the Prime Minister, who would prob- 
ably wind up the debate. He f ouj^t with skill, but he 
fought without gloves, and the House needed gentle 
handling. He had the gift of effective speech to a rare 
degree f and when he liked he could be insinuating and 
witty, but he had not genuine humour or good feeling, 
and the House knew it. In debate he was bitiog, re- 
sourceful, and unscrupulous. He made the fatal mis- 
take of thinking that intellect and ^ts of fence, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant peroration, in which he treated the 
commonplaces of experienced minds as thou^^ they 
were new discoveries and he was their Columbus, could 
accomplish anything. He had new had a political 
crisis, but one had come now. 

In his reply he first resorted to arguments of high 
politics, historical, informative, and, in a sense, com- 
manding; indeed, the House became restless under what 
seemed a piece of intellectual dragooning. Signs of im- 
patience appeared on his own side, and, when he ven- 
tured on a solemn warning about hampering ministers 
who alone knew the difficulties of diplomacy and the 
danger of wounding the susceptibilities of foreign and 
friendly countries, the silence was broken by a voice that 
said sneerinc^y, ''The kid-g^ove Government!'' 

Then he hegeok to lose place with the Chamber. He 
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was conscious of it, and shifted his ground, pointing out 
the dangers of doing what the othw nations interested 
in Egypt were not prepared to do. 

''Have you asked them? Have you pressed them?" 
was shouted across the House. Eglington ignored the 
interjections. '' Answer 1 Answ^!" was called out an- 
grily, but he shrugged a shoulder and continued his ar- 
gument. If a man inasted on using a flying-machine 
before the principle was fully mastered and applied — 
if it could be mastered and applied — it must not be sur^ 
prising if he was killed. Amateurs sometimes took pre- 
posterous risks without the advice of the experts. If 
C3aridge Pasha had asked the advice of the En^ish 
Government, or of any of the Chancellories of Europe, 
as to his incursions into the Soudan and his pr^nature 
attempts at reform, he would have recdved expert ad- 
vice that civilisation had not advanced to that stage in 
this portion of the world which would warrant his ex- 
periments. It was all very well for one man to run vast 
risks and attempt quixotic enterprises, but ndther he 
nor his countrymen had any rig|ht to eq[)ect Europe to 
embroil itself on his particular account. 

At this point he was met by angry cries of dissent, 
which did not come from the Opposition alone. His 
lips set, he would not yield. The Government could not 
hold itself responsible for Claridge Pasha's relief, nor 
in any sense for his present position. However, from 
motives of humanity, it would make representations in 
the hope that the Egyptian Government would act; 
but it was not improbable, in view of past experiences 
of C3aridge Pasha, that he would extricate himself from 
bis present position, perhaps had done so already. 
Sympathy and sentiment were natural and proper man- 
ifestations of human society, but governments were, of 
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neoeemty, ruled by sterner oonsideratioDS. The House 
must realise that the Government could not act as 
thouc^ it were wholly a free agent, or as if its every 
move would not be matched by another move on the 
part of another Power or Powers. 

Then followed a brilliant and effective appeal to his 
own party to trust the Government, to credit it with 
feeling and with a due r^ard for English prestige and 
the honour brou^^t to it by Claridge Pasha's personal 
qualities, whatever might be thouj^t of his crusading 
enterprises. The party must not fall into the trap of 
playing the game of the Opposition. Then, with some 
supercilious praise of the ''worthy sentiments'' of 
Jasper Kimber's speech and a curt depreciation of its 
reasoning, he declared that: ''No Government can be 
ruled by clamour. The path to be trodden by this 
Government will be lighted by principles of prog- 
ress and civilisation, humanity and peace, the urbane 
power of reason, and the persuasive influence of just 
consideration for the rights of others, rathw than 
the thunder and the threat of the cannon and the 
sword!" 

He sat down amid the cheers of a large portion of his 
party, for the end of his speech had been full of effective 
if meretricious appeal. But the debate that followed 
showed that the speech had been a failure. He had not 
uttered one warm or human word concerning C3aridge 
Pasha, and it was f dt and said, that no pledge had been 
given to insure the relief of the man who had caught the 
imagination of En^^d. 

The debate was fierce and prolonged. Efl^lington 
would not agree to any modification of his speech, to any 
temporising. Arrogant and inastent, he had his way, 
and, on a division, the Government was saved by a mere 
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handful <rf votes — votes to save the party, not to indofse 
E^ington's speech or policy. 

Ezaq)aated and with jaw set, but with a d^ant 
smile, Eglington drove straight home after the House 
rose. He found Hj^da in the Ubraiy with an evening 
paper in hv hands. She had read and reread his speech, 
and had steded hersdf for ''the inevitable hour," to this 
talk which would decide for ever thdr fate and future. 

E^ington Altered the room smiling. He remembered 
the indd^it of the night before, when she came to his 
study and th^i hurriedly retreated. He had been de- 
fiant and proudly disdainful at the House and on the 
way home; but in his heart of hearts he was conscious 
of having failed to have his own way; and, like such 
men, he wanted assurance that he could not err, and he 
wanted sympathy. Almost any one could have g^ven 
it to him, and he had a temptation to sedc that society 
which was his the evening before; but he remembered 
that she was occupied where he could not reach her, and 
here was Hylda, from whom he had been estranged, 
but who must surely have seen by now that at Hamley 
she had been unreasonable, and that she must trust his 
judgment. So absorbed was he with self and the failure 
of his speech, that, for a moment, he forgot the subject 
of it, and what that subject meant to them both. 

'' What do you think of my speech, Hylda? " he asked, 
as he threw himself into a chair. ''I see you have been 
reading it. Is it a full report?" 

She handed the paper over. ''Quite full," she an- 
swered evenly. 

He ^anced down the columns. "Sentimentalists!" 
he said as his eye caught an interjection. "Cant!" he 
added. Then he looked at Hylda, and remembered once 
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again on whom and what his speech had been made. 
He saw that her face was very pale. 

''What do you think of my speech?'' he repeated 
stubbornly. 

''If you think an answer necessary, I r^ard it as 
wicked and unpatriotic/' she answered firmly. 

"Yes, I suppose you would/' he rejoined bitingly. 

She got to her feet slowly, a flush passing over her 
face. "If you think I would, did you not think that a 
great many other people would think so too, and for the 
same reason? " she asked, still evenly, but very slowly. 

"Not for the same reason/' he rejoined in a low, sav- 
age voice. 

"You do not treat me well," she said, with a voice 
that betrayed no hurt, no indignation. It seemed to 
state a fact deliberately; that was all. 

"No, please," she added quickly, as she saw him rise 
to his feet with anger trembling at hisjips. "Do not 
say what is on your tongue to say. Let us speak quietly 
to-night. It is better; and I am tired of strife, spoken 
and unspoken. I have got beyond that. But I want to 
speak of what you did to-day in Parliament." 

"Well, you have said it was wicked and unpatriotic," 
he rejoined, sitting down again and lighting a cigar, in 
an attempt to be composed. 

"What you said was that; but I am concerned with 
what you did. Did your speech mean that you would 
not press the Egyptian Government to relieve C3aridge 
Pasha at once?" 

"Is that the conclusion you draw from my words?" 
he asked. 

"Yes; but I wish to know beyond doubt if that is 
what you mean the country to believe?" 

"It is what I mean you to believe, my dear." 
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She shrank from the last two wacdSy but still went <m 
qiiietly, tfao«]^ her eyes iMinied aod she shivered. ''If 
yoa mean that yoa will do nothiog, it will ruin yoa and 
your Goveramoit^" she answered. ''Kimberwasiic^t^ 

"Kimber was inqiired fixun here," he inteqeeted 
sharply. 

She put her hand upon heredf. "Do yoa think I 
would intrigue against you? Do you think I would 
stooop to intrigue?" she asked, a hand c1aq[>ing and un- 
daaying a faraodet on het wrist, het eyes averted, for 
Yery shame that he should think the thou^t he had 
uttoed. 

"It came fixun this house — the influenee," he re- 
joined. 

"I cannot say. It is possible," she answered; "but 
you cannot think that I connive with my maid against 
you. I think Eimbtf has reasons of his own for acting 
as he did Uxlay. He speaks for many besides himself; 
and he spoke patriotically this afternoon. He did his 
duty," 

"And I did not? Do you think I act alone?" 

"You did not do your duty, and I think that you are 
not alone responable. That is why I hope the Govern- 
ment wiQ be influenced by public feeling." She came 
a step nearer to him. "I ask you to rdieve Qaridge 
Pasha at any cost He is your father's son. If you do 
not, when all the truth is known, you will find no shelt« 
from the storm that will break over you." 

"You win tell— the truth?" 

"I do not know yet what I shall do," she answered. 
"It will depend on you; but it is your duty to tell the 
truth, not mine. That does not concern me; but to 
save daridge Pasha does concern me." 
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"So I have known." 

Her heart panted for a moment with a wild indigna- 
tion; but she quieted herself , and answered almost 
calmly: ''If you refuse to do that which is honourable 
— and humaui then I shall try to do it for you while yet 
I bear your name. If you will not care for your family 
honouTi then I shall try to do so. If you will not do 
your dutyi then I will try to do it for you." She looked 
him determinedly in the eyes. "Through you I have 
lost nearly all I cared to keep in the world. I should 
like to feel that in this one thing you acted honourably." 

He sprang to his feet, bursting with anger, in spite of 
the inward admonition that much that he prized was in 
danger, that any breach with Hylda would be disastrous. 
But self-win and his native arrogance overruled the 
monitor within, and he said: "Don't preach to me, 
don't play the martyr. You will do this and you will 
do thati You will save my honour and the family 
name! You will relieve Claridge Pasha, you will do 
what Governments choose not to do; you will do what 
your husband chooses not to do — Well, I say that you 
wiQ do what your husband chooses to do, or take the 
consequences. " 

"I think I wiQ take the consequences," she answered. 
"I will save Claridge Pasha, if it is possible. It is no 
boast. I will do it, if it can be done at all, if it is God's 
will that it should be done; and in doing it I shall be 
conscious that you and I will do nothing together again 
— ^never! But that will not stop me; it will make me 
do it, the last ri^t thing, before the end." 

She was so quiet, so curiously quiet. Her words 
had a strange solemnity, a tragic apathy. What did it 
mean? He had gone too far, as he had done before. 
He had blundered viciously, as he had blundered before. 
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She spoke agaia before he could collect his thou^ts and 
make reply. 

"I did not ask for too much, I think, and I could have 
f or^ven and forgotten all the hurts you have given me, 
if it were not for one thing. You have been unjust, 
hardi selfish, and suspidour. Suspicious — of mel No 
one dse in all the world ever thou^t of me niiat you 
have thou^t. I have done all I could. I have honour- 
ably kept the faith. But you have qxnled it alL I have 
no memory that I care to keep. It is stained. My eyes 
can never bear to look upon the past again, the past 
with you — ^never." 

She turned to leave the room. He cau^t her arm. 
''You will wait till you hear what I have to say," he 
cried in anger. Her last words had stung him so, her 
manner was so pitilessly scomf uL It was as thou^ she 
looked down on him from a hdght. Ws old arrogance 
f ou^t for mastery over his apprehension. What did 
she know? What did she mean? In any case he must 
face it out, be strong — and merdfid and affectionate 
afterwards. 

"Wait, Hylda,'' he said. "We must talk this out." 

She freed her arm. "There is nothing to talk out," 
she answered. "So far as our relations are concerned, 
all reason for talk is gone." She drew the fatal letter 
from the sash at her waist. "You will think so too when 
you read this letter again." She laid it on the table 
beside him, and, as he opened and g^ced at it, she 
left the room. 

He stood with the letter in his hand, dumfounded. 

"Good God!" he said, and sank into a chair. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
FAITH JOURNEYS TO LONDON 



Faith withdrew her eyes from Hylda's face, and they 
wandered helplessly over the room. They saw, yet did 
not see; and even in her trouble there was some sub- 
conscious sense softly commenting on the exquisite re- 
finement and gentle beauty which seemed to fill the 
room; but the only definite objects which the eyes 
registered at the moment were the flowers filling every 
comer. Hylda had been lightly adjusting a clump of 
roses when she entered; and she had vagudy noticed 
how pale was the face that bent over the floweis, how 
pale and yet how composed — as she had seen a Quaker 
f ace, after some sorrow had passed over it, and left it 
like a quiet sea in the sun, when wreck and ruin were 
done. It was only a swift impiession, for she could 
think of but one thing, David and his safety. She had 
come to Hylda, she said, because of Lord Eglington's 
position, and she could not believe that the Govern- 
ment would see David's work imdone and David killed 
by the slave-dealers of Africa. 

Hylda's reply had given her no hope that Eglington 
would keep the promise he had made that evening long 
ago when her father had come upon them by the old 
mill, and because of which promise she had for^ven 
Eglington so much that was hard to for^ve. Hylda 
had spoken with sorrowful decision, and then this pause 
had come, in which Faith tried to gain composure and 
strength. There was something strangely still in the 
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two womoi. From the far past, throng Quaker an- 
oestoi8| there had ocxme to Hylda now this grey mist of 
oiduraDoe and sdf-control and austere reserve. Yet 
behind it all, beneath it all, a wild heart was beating. 

Presently, as they lod^ into each other's eyes, and 
Faith dimly apprAended something of Hylda's distress 
and its cause, Hyida leaned over and cfpasmodically 
I^essed h^ hand. 

''It is so, Faith," she said. "Thi^ will do nothing. 
International influences are too strong.'' She paused. 
" The Undw-Secretary for Foreign Affairs will do noth- 
ing; but yet we must hope. Claridge Pasha has saved 
himsdf in the past; and he may do so now, even thou^ 
it is all ten times worse. Then, there is another way. 
Nahoum Pasha can save him, if he can be saved. And 
I am going to 'Egypt — ^to Nahoum." 

Faith's face blanched. Something of the stark truth 
swept into her brain. She herself had suffered — ^her 
own life had been maimed, it had had its secret bitter- 
ness. Her love for her sister's son was that of a mother, 
sister, friend combined, and he was all she had in life. 
That he lived, that she might cherish the thought of 
him living, was the one thing she had; and David must 
be saved, if that might be; but this ^1 — ^was she not 
a girl, ten years younger than herself? — ^to go to Egypt 
to do — what? She herself lived out of the world, but 
she knew the world! To go to Egypt, and — 

"Thee will not go to Egypt. What can thee do?" 
she pleaded, something very like a sob in her voice. 
''Thee is but a woman, and David would not be saved 
at such a price, and I would not have him saved so. 
Thee will not go. Say thee will not. He is all God has 
left to me in life; but thee to go — ah, no! It is a bitter 
world — and what could thee do?" 
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Hylda looked at her reflectively. Should she tell 
Faith all| and take her to Egypt? No, she could not 
take her without telling her all, and that was impossi- 
ble now. There might come a time when this wise 
and tender soul might be taken into the innermost 
chamberSi when all the truth mig^t be known; but the 
secret of David's parentage was Eg^ington's concern 
most of an, and she would not speak now; and what 
was between Nahoum and David was David's concern; 
and she had kept his secret all these years. No, Faith 
might not know now, and mig^t not come with her. 
On this mission she must go alone. 

Hylda rose to her feet, still keeping hold of Faith's 
hand. ''Go back to Hamley and wait there," she said, 
in a colourless voice. ''You can do nothing; it may be 
I can do much. Whatever can be done I can do, since 
England will not act. Pray for his safety. It is all you 
can do. It is given to some to work, to others to pray. 
I must woric now." 

She led Faith towards the door; she could not endure 
more; she must hold herself firm for the journey and 
the struggle before her. If she broke down now she 
could not go forward; and Faith's presence roused in 
her an emotion almost beyond control 

At the door she took both of Faith's hands in hers, 
and Idssed her cheek. "It is your place to stay; you 
will see that it is best. Good-bye," she added hurriedly, 
and her eyes were so blurred tiiat she could scarcely 
see the graceful, demure figure pass into the sunlit 
street. 

That afternoon Lord Windlehurst entered the Duch- 
ess of Snowdon's presence hurried and excited. She 
started on seeing his face. 
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What has happened?" she asked breathlessly. 
She is gone/' he answered. "Our girl has gone to 
Egypt." 

The Duchess almost staggered to her feet. "^Hndle- 
hurst — gone!" she gaqped. 

''I called to see h^. Her ladyship had gone into the 
country, the footman said. I saw the butler, a faithful 
soul, who would die — or clean the area steps — for her. 
He was discreet; but he knew what you and I are to 
her. It was he got the tickets — for MarsdUes and 
Egypt.'* 

The Duchess began to cry alently. Big tears ran 
down a face from which the {^ow of feeling had long 
fled, but her eyes were sad enough. 

''Gone — gone! It is the end!" was all she could say. 

Lord "^^^dlehurst frowned, thou^ his eyes were 
moist. " We must act at once. You must go to i^gypt, 
Betty. You must catch her at Marseilles. Her boat 
does not sail for three days. She thou^t it went 
sooner, as it was advertised to do. It is delayed — ^I've 
found that out. You can start to-night, and — ^and save 
the situation. You will do it, Betty?" 

''I will do anything you say, as I have always done." 
She dried her eyes. 

''She is a good girl. We must do all we can. Ill 
arrange everything for you m3rself . I've ¥nitten this 
paragraph to go into the papers to-morrow morning: 
' The Duchess of Snowdon^ accompanied hy Lady Bgling* 
ton, left London la^ night for the Mediterranean tna Calais, 
to he gone for two months or more.* That is ample and 
natural. Ill see Eglington. He must make no fuss. 
He thinks she has gone to Hamley, so the butler says. 
There, it's all clear. Your work is cut out, Betty, and 
I know you will do it as no one else can." 
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"Oh| THndlehurst/' she answeredi with a hand 
clutching at his amii "if we faili it will kill me." 

"If she failBi it will kill her/' he answered, "and she 
is very young. What is in her mind, who can tell? But 
she thinks she can help Qaridge somehow. We must 
save her, Betly.'^ 

"I used to think you had no real feeling, l^Hndle- 
hurst. You didn't show it/' she said in a low voice. 

"Ah, that was because you had too much/' he an- 
swered. "I had to wait till you had less." He took 
out his watch. 



BOOK VI 

CHAPTER XL 

HYLDA SEEKS NAHOUM 

It was as ihou^ she had gone to sleep the night before, 
and waked again upon this scene unchanged, brilliant, 
full of colour, a chaos of decoration — confluences of 
noisy, garish streams of life, eddies of petty labour. 
Craftsmen crowded one ujion the other in dark basaais; 
merchants chattered and haggled on thdr benches; 
hawkers clattered and cried their wares. It was a 
people that lived upon the streets, for all the houses 
seemed empty and forsaken. The siis ran before the 
Pasha's carriage, the donkey-boys shrieked for their 
right of way, a train of camels calmly forced its passage 
throu^ the swirling crowds, supercilious and heavy- 
laden. 

It seemed but yesterday since she had watched with 
amused eyes the sherbet-sellers clanking their brass 
saucers, the carriers streaming the water from the bulg- 
ing goatskins into the earthen bottles, crying, ''Allah 
be praised, here is coolness for thy throat for ever!'' 
the idle singer chanting to the soft kdnoon, the chess- 
players in tiie shade of a high wall, lost to the world, 
the dancing-prls with unveiled, shameless faces, postur- 
ing for evil eyes. Nothing had changed these past six 
years. Yet everything had changed. 

She saw it all as in a dream, for her mind had no time 
for reverie or retrospect; it was set on one thing only. 
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Yet behind the one idea possessing her there was a sub- 
conscious sdf taking note of all these sights and sounds, 
and bringing moisture to her eyes. Passing the house 
which David had occupied on that night when he and 
she and Nahoum and Mizraim had met, the mist of feel- 
ing almost blinded her; for there at the gate sat the 
bow^ who had admitted her then, and with apathetic 
eyes had watched her gO| in the hour when it seemed that 
she and David daridge had bidden farewell for ever, 
two driftwood spars that touched and parted in the 
everlasting sea. Here again in the Palace square were 
Kaid's Nubians in their Ottering armour as of silver 
and gold, drawn up as she had seen them drawn then, 
to be reviewed by their overlord. 

She swept swiftly through the streets and bazaars on 
her mission to Nahoum. " Lady Eglington" had asked 
for an interview, and Nahoum had granted it without 
delay. He did not associate her with the giri for whom 
David Qaridge had killed Foorgat Bey, and he sent his 
own carriage to bring her to the Palace. No time had 
been lost, for it was less than twenty-four hours since 
she had arrived in Cairo, and very soon she would know 
the worst or the best. She had put her past away for 
the moment, and the Duchess of Snowdon had found 
at Marseilles a olent, determined, yet gentle-tongued 
woman, who refused to look back, or to discuss anything 
vital to herself and Eg^ington, until what she had come 
to Egypt to do was accomplished. Nor would she speak 
of the future, until the present had been fully declared 
and she knew the fate of David CSaridge. In Cairo 
there were only varying rumours: that he was still 
holding out; tiiat be was lost; that he had broken 
through; that he was a prisoner — all without founda- 
tion upon which she could rely. 
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As she Beared the Palace entrance, a female f ortuiie- 
teUer ran f orwardi liirusting towanls her a gaseUe's skin, 
filled with the instruments of her mystic craft, and cry- 
ing out: ''I divine — I reveal! What is present I mani- 
fest! What b absent I dedaie! What is future I show! 
Beautiful one, hear me. It is all vnitten. To thee ia 
greatness, and thy heart's deare. Hear all! See! Wait 
for the revealing. Thou comest from afar, but thy f or- 
tune b near. Hear and see. I divine — ^I reveal. Beau- 
tiful one, what is future I show." 

Hylda's eyes looked at the poor creature eagerly, 
pathetically. If it could only be, if she could but see 
one step ahead! If the veil could but be lifted! She 
dropped some silver into the folds of the gaaselle-skin 
and waved the Gipsy away. "There is dadmess, it is 
aU dark, beautiful one," cried the woman aft« her, 
"but it shall be light. I show— I reveal!" 

Inside these Palace walls there was a revealer of more 
merit, as she so well and bitterly knew. He could raise 
the veil — a dark and dangerous necromancer, with a 
flinty heart and a hand that had waited long to strike. 
Had it struck its last blow? 

Outside Nahoum's door she had a moment of utter 
weakness, when her knees smote together, and her 
throat became parched; but before the door had swung 
wide and her eyes swept the cool and shadowed room, 
she was as composed as on that night long ago when 
she had faced the man who knew. 

Nahoum was standing in a waiting and respectful 
attitude as she entered. He advanced towards her and 
bowed low, but stopped dumfounded, as he saw who 
she was. Piresently he recovered himself; but he offered 
no further greeting than to place a chair for her where 
her face was in the shadow and his in the li^t — ^time of 
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crisis as it was, she noticed this and nuurvelled at him. 
His face was as she had seen it those years ago. It 
showed no change whatever. The eyes looked at her 
calmlyi openly, with no ulterior thought behind, as it 
mi^t seem. The high, smooth forehead, the full but 
firm lips, the brown, well-groomed beard, were all in- 
dicative of a nature benevolent and refined. Where did 
the duplicity lie? Her mind answered its own question 
on the instant; it lay in the brain and the tongue. 
Both were masterly weapons, an armament so complete 
that it controlled the face and eyes and outward man 
into a fair semblance of honesty. The tongue — she re- 
membered its insinuating and adroit power, and how it 
had deceived the man she had come to try and save. 
She must not be misled by it. She felt it was to be a 
struggle between them, and she must be alert and 
persuasive, and match him word for word, move for 
move. 

''I am happy to welcome you here, madame,'' he 
said in English. "It is years since we met; yet time 
has passed you by.'' 

She flushed ever so slightly— compliment from Na- 
houm Pasha! Yet she must not resent anything to-day; 
she must get what she came for, if it was possible. What 
had Lacey said? — ^"A few thousand men by parcel-post, 
and some red seals — ^British officers.'' 

"We meet under different circumstances," she replied 
meaningly. "You were asking a great favour then." 

"Ah, but of you, madame?" 

"I think you appealed to me when you were doubtful 
of the result." 

"Well, madame, it may be so — but, yes, you are 
right; I thought you were Qaridge Pasha's kinswoman, 
I remember." 
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"Excellencyi you Mid you thou^t I was CSaridge 

''And you are not?'' he asked reflectively. 

He did not understand the slight change that passed 
over her face. His kinswoman — Qaridge Pasha's kin»- 
womani 

''I was not his kinswoman/' she answered cahnly. 
' ' You came to ask a favour then of Claridge Pasha ; your 
life-work to do under him. I remember your words — 
'/ can aid thee in iky great task. Thau wauld^ remake 
our Egypt, and my heart ie wiih you. I would rescue, not 
destroy. • . • / would labour, hut my master has taken 
away from me the amnl, the fire, and the hammer, and 
I eit without the door like an amdesa beggar.^ Those 
were your words, and CSaridge Pasha listened and be- 
lieved, and saved your life and gave you work; and 
now again you have power greats than all others in 
Egypt." 

"Madame, I congratulate you on a useful memory. 
May it serve you as the hill-fountain the garden in the 
cityl Those indeed were my words. I hear myself from 
your lips, and yet recognise myself, if that be not van- 
ity. But, madame, why have you sought me? What 
is it you wish to know — ^to hear?" 

He looked at her innocently, as though he did not 
know her errand; as thou^ beyond, in the desert, there 
was no tragedy approaching — or come. 

''Excellency, you are aware that I have come to 
ask for news of Claridge Pasha." 9ie leaned forward 
slightly, but, apart from her tightly interlaced fingers, 
it would not have been posable to know that she was 
under any strain. 

"You come to me instead of to the Effendina. May 
I ask why, madame? Your husband's position — ^I did 
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not know you were Lord Eg^ington's wife — ^would en- 
title you to the highest consideration/' 

''I knew that Nahoum Pasha would have the whole 
knowledgei while the Effendina would have part only. 
Excellencyi will you not tell me what news you have? 
Is Oaridge Pasha aUve?'' 

^'Madamei I do not know. He is in the desert He 
was surroimded. For over a month there has been no 
word — ^none. He is in danger. His way by the river 
was blocked. He stayed too long. He might have 
escapedi but he would insst on saving the loyal natives, 
on remaining with them, since he could not bring them 
across the desert; and the river and the desert are silent. 
Nothing comes out of that furnace yonder. Nothing 



comes." 



He bent his eyes upon her complacently. Her own 
dropped. She could not bear that he should see the 
misery in them. 

"You have come to try and save him^madame. What 
did you expect to do? Your Government did not 
strengthen my hands; your husband did nothing — 
nothing that could make it possible for me to act. There 
are many nations here, alas! Your husband does not 
take so great an interest in the fate of Qaridge Pasha as 
yourselfi madame." 

She ignored the insult. She had determined to endure 
everything, if she might but induce this man to do the 
thing that could be done — if it was not too late. Before 
she could frame a reply, he said urbanely: 

''But that is not to be expected. There was that be» 
tween daridge Pasha and yourself which would induce 
you to do all you might do for him, to be anxious for his 
welfare. Gratitude is a rare thing— as rare as the flower 
of the century-aloe; but you have it, madame." 

There was no chance to misunderstand him. Foor- 
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gat Bey — ^he knew the truth, and had known it all 
these years. 

''Excellency/' she said, ''if through me, Claridge 
Pasha—" 

"One moment, madame," he interrupted, and, open- 
ing a drawer, took out a letter. " I think that what you 
would say may be found here, with much else that you 
will care to know. It is the last news of Claridge Pasha 
— ^a letter from him. I understand all you would say to 
me; but he who has most at stake has said it, and, if he 
failed, do you think, madame, that you could succeed?" 

He handed her the letter with a respectful salutation. 
" In the hour he left, madame, he came to know that the 
name of Foorgat Bey was not blotted from the book of 
Time, nor from Fate's reckoning." 

After all these years! Her instinct had been true, 
then, that night so long ago. The hand that took the 
letter trembled slightly in spite of her will, but it was 
not the disclosure Nahoum had made which caused her 
agitation. This letter she held was in David Claridge's 
hand, the first she had ever seen, and, maybe, the last 
that he had ever written, or that any one would ever 
see, a document of tears. But no, there were no tears in 
this letter! As Hylda read it the trembling passed from 
her fingers, and a great thrilling pride possessed her. 
If tragedy had come, then it had fallen like a fire from 
heaven, not like a pestilence rising from the earth. 
Here indeed was that which justified all she had done, 
what she was doing now, what she meant to do when 
she had read the last word of it and the firm, clear signa- 
ture beneath. 



^Excellency [the letter began in English], I came into the 
desert and into the perik I find here, with your last words in 
my ear, ' There is the matter of Foorgat Bey.' Tlie time you 
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chose to speak was chosen well for your purpose, but Ql for me. 
I could not turn back, I must go on. Had I returned, of what 
avail? What could I do but say what I say here, that my hand 
killed Foorgat Bey; that I had not meant to kill him, though at 
the moment I struck I took no heed whether he lived or died. 
Since you know of my sorrowful deed, you also know why Foor- 
gat Bey was struck down. When, as I left the bank of the Nile, 
your words blinded my eyes, my mind said in its misery: 'Now, 
I.seel' The curtains fell away from between you and me, and I 
saw all that you had done for vengeance and revenge. You 
knew all on that night when you sought your life of me and the 
way back to Kaid's forgiveness. I see all as though you spoke, 
it in my ear. You had reason to hurt me, but you had no reason 
for hurting Egypt, as you have done. I did not value my life, 
as you know well, for it has been flung into the midst of dangers 
for Egypt's sake, how often! It was not cowardice which made 
me hide from you and all the world the killing of Foorgat Bey. 
I desired to face the penalty, for did not my act deny all that I 
had held fast from my youth up? But there was another con- 
cerned — a gill, but a child in years, as innocent and true a being 
as God has ever set among the dangers of this life, and, by her 
very innocence and unsuspecting nature, so much more in peril 
before sudi unscrupulous wiles as were used by Foorgat Bey. 

^ I have known you many years, Nahoum, and dark and cruel 
as your acts have been against the work I gave my life to do, yet 
I think that there was ever in you, too, the root of goodness. 
Men would call your acts treacherous if they knew what you had 
done; and so indeed they were; but yet I have seen you do 
things to others — not to me — whidi could rise only from the 
fountain ot pure waters. Was it partly because I killed Foorgat 
and partly because I came to place and influence and power, 
that you used me so, and all that I did? Or was it the East at 
war with the West, the immemorial feud and foray? 

''This last I will believe; for then it will seem to be some- 
thing beyond yoursdf — centuries of predisposition, the long stain 
ot the inddible — ^that drove you to those acts of matricide. Ay, 
it is thati For, Armenian as you are, this land is your native 
land, and in pulling down what I have built up — with you, 
Nahoum, with you — ^you have plunged the knife into the bosom 
ol your mother. Did it never seem to you that the work whidi 
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you did with me was a good work— the reduction of the oomfe, 
the decrease of conscription, the lessening of taxes of the f dlah, 
the bridges built, the canals dug, the seed distributed, the 
plague stayed, the better dwdlings for the poor in the Ddta, 
the destruction ot brigandage, the slow blotting-out ot exaction 
and tyranny under the kourbash, the quiet growth ot law and 
justice, the new industries started— did not all these seem good 
to you, as you served the land with me» your great genius for 
finance, ay, and your own purse, helping on the things that were 
dear to me, for Egypt's sake? Giving with one hand fredy, 
did your soul not misgive you when you took away with the 
other? 

''When you tore down my work, you were tearing down your 
own; for, more than the material help I thought you gave in 
planning and shaping reforms, ay, far more than all, was the 
feeling in me which helped me over many a dark place, that I 
had you with me, that I was not alone. I trusted you, Nahoum. 
A life for a life you might have had for the asking; but a long 
torture and a daily weaving of the web of treachery — ^that has 
taken more than my life; it has taken your own, for you have 
killed the best part of yourself, that which you did with me; 
and here in an ever-narrowing cirde of death I say to you that 
you will die with me. Power you have, but it will wither in your 
grasp. Kaid will turn against you; for with my failure will come 
a dark reaction in his mind, which feds the doud of doom draw- 
ing over it. Without me, with my woric falling about his ears, 
he will, as he did so short a time ago, turn to Sharif and Higli 
andtherest; and the only comfort you will have will be that you 
destroyed the life of him who killed your brother. Did you love 
your brother? Nay, not more than did I, for I sent his soul into 
the void, and I would c^adly have gone after it to ask God for 
the pardon of all his sins — and mine. Think: I hid the truth, 
but why? Because a woman would suffer an unmerited scandal 
and shame. Nothing could recall Foorgat Bey; but for that 
silence I gave my life, tar the land which was his land. Do you 
betray it, then? 

"And now, Nahoum, the gulf in which you sought to plunge 
me when you had ruined all I did is here before me. The long 
decq>tion has neariy done its work. I know from Ebn Ecra 
Bey what passed b^ween you. They are out against me — ^the 
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slave-dealera — from Senaar to where I am. The dominion of 
Egypt is over here. Yet I could restcMre it with a thousand men 
and a handful of European officers, had I but a show of author- 
ity from Cairo, which they think has deserted me. 

'' I am shut up here with a handful of men who can fi^t and 
thousands who cannot fight, and food grows scarcer, and my 
garrison is wchu and famished; but each day I hearten them 
with the hope that you will send me a thousand men from Cairo. 
One steamer pounding here from the north with men who bring 
commands from the Effendina, and those thousands out yonder 
beyond my mines and moats and guns will begin to melt away. 
Nahoum, think not that you shall triumph over David Claridge. 
If it be God's will that I shall die here, my work undcme, then, 
smiling, I shall go with step that does not falter, to live once more; 
and another day the woik that I b^gan will rise again in spite of 
you or any man. 

''Nahoum, the killing of Foorgat Bey has been like a doud 
upon all my past. You know me, and you know I do not lie. 
Yet I do not grieve that I hid the thing— it was not mine only; 
and if ever you knew a good woman, and in daik moments have 
turned to her, glad that she was yours, think what you would 
have done for her, how you would have sheltered her against 
aught that mi^t injure her, against those things women are not 
made to bear. Then think that I hid the deed for one who was a 
stranger to me, whose life must ever lay far bom mine, and see 
dearly that I did it for a woman's sak^ and not for this woman's 
sake; for I had never seen her till the moment I struck Foorgat 
Bey into silence and the tomb. Will you not understand, Na- 
houm? 

''Yonder, I see the tribes that hany me. The great guns firing 
make the day a burden, the ni|^ts are ever fretted by the dangers 
of surprise, and thereisscaroetimetobury the dead whom sick- 
ness and the sword destroy. From the midst of it all my eyes 
turn to you in Cairo, whose forgiveness I ask for the one injury 
I did you; while I pray that you will sedc pardon for all that 
you have done to me and to those who will pass with me, if our 
cirde is broken. Friend, Admietthe Ropemaker is here fitting 
for Egypt Art thou lesBy then, than Admietf So, God be with 
thee. 

''David Clabidqs." 
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Without a pause Hylda had read the letter from the 
first word to the last. She was too proud to let this con- 
spirator and traitor see what David's words could do to 
her. When she read the lines concerning herself, she 
became cold from head to foot, but she knew that Nar 
houm never took his eyes from her face, and she gave 
no outward sign of what was paadng within. When she 
had finished it, she folded it up calmly, her eyes dwelt 
for a moment on the address upon the envdope, and 
then she handed it back to Nahoum without a word. 

She looked him in the eyes and spoke. "He saved 
your life, he gave you all you had lost. It was not his 
fault that Prince Eaid chose him for his chief counsellor. 
You would be lying where your brother lies, were it not 
for daridge Pasha." 

''It may be; but the luck was with me; and I have 
my way." 

She drew herself together to say what was hard to say. 

"Excellency, the man who was killed deserved to die. 
Only by lies, only by subterfuge, only because I was 
curious to see the inside of the Palace, and because I had 
known him in London, did I, without a thought of in- 
discretion, give myself to his care to come here. I was 
so young; I did not know life, or men — or Egyptians." 
The last word was uttered with low scorn. 

He ^anced up quickly, and for the first time she saw 
a gleam of malice in his eyes. She could not feel sorry 
she had said it, yet she must remove the impresdon if 
possible. 

"What daridge Pasha did, any man would have 
done. Excellency. He struck, and death was an acci- 
dent. Foorgat's temple struck the comer of a pedestal. 
His death was instant. He would have kiUed Claridge 
Pasha if it had been possible — ^he tried to do so. But, 
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Exodlencyy if you have a daughter, if you ever had a 
child, what would you have done if any man had — '' 

''In the East daughters are more discreet; they 
tempt men less/' he answered quietly, and fingered the 
string of beads he carried. 

"Yet you would have done as Claridge Pasha did. 
That it was your brother was an accident, and — " 

"It was an accident that the penalty must fall on 
Claridge Pasha, and on you, madame. I did not choose 
the objects of penalty. Destiny chose them, as Des- 
tiny chose Claridge Pasha as the man who should 
supplant me, who should attempt to do these mad 
things for E^ypt against the judgment of the world — 
against the judgment of your husband. Shall I have 
better judgment than the chancellories of Europe and 
En^and— and Lord Eg^Jngton?" 

"Excellency, you know what moves other nations; 
but it is for E^ypt to act for herself. You ask me why 
I did not go to the Eff endina. I come to you because 
I know that you could circumvent the Effendina, even 
if he sent ten thousand men. It is the way in Egypt.'' 

"Madame, you have insight — ^will you not look far- 
ther still, and see that, however good Claridge Pasha's 
work might be some day in the far future, it is not good 
to-day. It is too soon. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, perhaps. Men pay the penalty of their 
mistakes. A man's life" — ^he watched her closely with 
his wide, benevolent eyes — "is neither here nor there, 
nor a few thousands, in the destiny of a nation. A man 
who ventures into a lion's den must not be surprised if 
he goes as Harrik went — ah, perhaps you do not know 
how Harrik wenti A man who tears at the foundations 
of a house must not be surprised if the timbers fall on 
him and on his workmen. It is Destiny that Claridge 
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Pasha should be the slayw of my bfother, and a danger 
to Egypt, and one whose life is so dear to you, madame. 
You would have it otherwise, and so would I, but we 
must take things as they are — and you see that letter. 
It is seven weeks ance then, and it may be that the 
circle has been broken. Yet it may not be so. The 
circle may be snuiller, but not broken.'' 

She f dt how he was tonpting her from word to word 
with a merciless ingenuity; yet she kq>t to her pur- 
pose; and howBvet hopdess it seemed, she would strag- 
gle on. 

"Excellency,'' she said in a low, {heading tone, "has 
he not suffered enough? Has he not paid the price of 
that life which you would not bring back if you oouldT 
No, in those places of your mind wh»e no <nie can see 
lies the thought that you would not bring back Fooigat 
Bey. It is not an eye for an ^ye and a tooth for a tooth 
that has moved you; it has not been love of Foorgat 
Bey; it has been the hatred of the East for the West. 
And yet you are a Christian! Has daridge Pasha not 
suffered enough. Excellency? Have you not had your 
fill of revenge? Have you not done enoui^ to hurt a 
man whose only crime was that he IdUed a man to save 
a woman, and had not meant to kiU?" 

"Yet he says in lus letter that the thoug^it of killing 
would not have stopped him." 

"Does one think at such a moment? Did he think? 
There was no time. It was the work of an instant. Ah, 
Fate was not kind, ExceUency! If it had been, I should 
have been pennitted to kill Foorgat Bey with my own 
hands." 

"I should have found it hard to exact the penalty 
from you, madame." 

The words were uttered in so neutral a way that they 
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were enigmatdcal, and she could not take o£Fenoe or be 
sure of his meaning. 

''Think, Excellency. Have you ever known one so 
selfless, so good, so trae? For humanity's sake, would 
you not keep alive such a man? If there were a feud as 
old as Adam between your race and his, would you not 
before this life of sacrifice lay down the sword and the 
bitter challenge? He gave you his hand in faith and 
trust, because your God was his God, your prophet and 
lord his prophet and lord. Such faith should melt your 
heart. Can you not see that he tried to make compensa- 
tion for Foorgat's death, by giving you your life and 
setting you where you are now, with power to save or 
kill him?'' 

''You call him great; yet I am here in safety, and he 
is — ^where he is. Have you not heard of the strife of 
minds and wills? He represented the West, I the East. 
He was a Christian, so was I; the ground of our battle 
was a fair one, and — and I have won." 

"The ground of battle fair I" she protested bitteriy. 
"He did not know that there was strife bet?reen you. 
He did not fight you. I think that he always loved 
you, Excellency. He would have given his life for you, 
if it had been in danger. Is there in that letter one word 
that any man could wish unwritten when the world was 
all ended for all men? But no, there was no strife be- 
tween you — ^there was only hatred on your part. He 
was so much greater than you that you should feel no 
rivalry, no strife. The sword he carries cuts as wide as 
Time. You are of a petty day in a petty land. Your 
mouth will soon be filled with dust, and you will be for- 
gotten. He will live in the history of Uie world. Ex- 
cellency, I plead for him because I owe him so much: 
he kiUed a man and brought upon himself a lifelong 
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misery for me. It is all I can dO| plead to you who know 
the truth about hun — yes, you know the truth — ^to make 
an effort to save him. It may be too late; but yet God 
may be waiting for you to lift your hand. You said the 
circle may be smaller^ but it may be unbroken still. 
Will you not do a great thing once, and win a woman's 
gratitude, and the thanks of the world, by trying to 
save one who makes us think better of humanity? Will 
you not have the name of Nahoum Pasha linked with 
his — ^with his who thought you were his friend? Will 
you not save him?" 

He got slowly to his feet, a strange look in his eyes. 
''Your words are usdess. I will not save him for your 
sake; I will not save him for the world's sake; I will 
not save him — " 

A cry of pain and grief broke from her, and she buried 
her face in her hands. 

'' — ^I will not save him for any other sake than his 
own." 

He paused. Slowly, as dased as though she had re- 
ceived a blow, Hylda raised her face and her hands 
dropped in her lap. 

''For any other sake than his own! " Her eyes gazed 
at him in a bewildered, piteous way. What did he 
mean? His voice seemed to come from afar off. 

"Did you think that you could save him? That I 
would listen to you, if I did not listen to him? No, no, 
madame. Not even did he conquer me; but something 
greater than himself within himself, it conquered me." 

She got to her feet gasping, her hands stretched out. 
"Oh, is it true — ^is it true?" she cried. 

"The West has conquered," he answered. 

"You will help him — ^you will try to save him?" 

"When, a month ago, I read the letter you have read, 
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I tried to save him. I sent secretly four thousand men 
who were at Wady Haifa to relieve him — ^if it could be 
done; five hundred to push forward on the quickest of 
the armed steamers, the rest to follow as fast as possible. 
Ididmybest. That was a month ago, and I am waiting 
— ^waiting and hoping, madame/' 

Suddenly she broke down. Tears streamed from her 
eyes. She sank into the chiur, and sobs shook her from 
head to foot. 

''Be patient, be composed, madame," Nahoum said 
gently. ''I have tried you greatly — ^forgive me. Nay, 
do not weep. I have hope. We may hear from him at 
any moment now,'' he added softly, and there was a 
new look in his wide blue eyes as they were bent on her. 



CHAPTER XLI 
IN THE LAND OF SHINAR 

"Thml mndUftheangd(haiUM!kedwiihme,Wkiikerdoth69ehmErd^ 
Bphaht 

"And he wuf unio me, To huOd U an houm m the land ef Skinar; and 
U ehaU he eetMiehed^ and eei then upon her own haeeJ* 



David raised his head from the paper he was studjring. 
He looked at Lacey sharply. "And how many rounds 
of ammunition?'' he asked. 

"Ten thousand, Saadat." 

"How many shells?" he continued, making notes 
upon the paper before him. 

"Three hundred, Saadat." 

"How many hundredweight of dourha?'' 

"Eighty— about." 

"And how many mouths to feed?" 

"Five thousand." 

"How many fighters go with the mouths?'' 

"Nine hundred and eighty — of a kind." 

"And of the best?' 

"Well, say, five hundred." 

"Thee said six hundred three days ago, Lacey." 

"Sixty were killed or wounded on Sunday, and forty 
I reckon in the others^ Saadat." 

The dark eyes flashed, the lips set. "The fire was 
sickening — they fell back? " 

"Well, Saadat, they reflected — at the wrong time." 

"They ran?" 
Not back — ^they were slow in getting on." 

236 
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''But they fought it out?'' 

''They had to — ^root hog, or die. You see, Saadat, in 
that five hundred I'm only counting the invincibles, 
the up-and-at-'emsy the blind-goers that 'd open the lid 
of Hell and jump in after the enemy." 

The pale face lighted. "So many I I would not have 
put the estimate half so high. Not bad for a dark race 
fighting for they know not what!" 

"They know that all right; they are fighting for you, 
Saadat." 

David seemed not to hear. "Five hundred — so many, 
and the enemy so near, the temptation so great." 

"The deserters are all gone to Ali Wad Hei, Saadat. 
For a month there have been only the deserted." 

A hardness crept into the dark eyes. "Only the de- 
sertedl" He looked out to where the Nile lost itself 
in the northern distance. "I asked Nahoum for one 
thousand men, I asked England for the word which 
would send them. I asked for a thousand, but even two 
hundred would turn the scale — ^the sign that the Inglesi 
had behind him Cairo and London. Twenty weeks, 
and nothing comes I" 

He got to his feet slowly and walked up and down the 
room for a moment, glancing out occasionally towards 
the clump of palms which marked the disappearance of 
the Nile into the desert beyond his vision. At intervals 
a cannon-shot crashed upon the rarefied air, as scores 
of thousands had done for months past, torturing to ear 
and sense and nerve. The confused and dulled roar of 
voices came from the distance also; and, looking out 
to the landward side, David saw a series of movements 
of the besi^;ing forces, under the Arab leader, Ali 
Wad Hei. Here a loosely formed body of lancers and 
light cavalry cantered away towards the south, con- 
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verging upon the Nile; there a troop of heavy cavahy 
in glistening mail moved nearer to the northern de- 
fences; and between, battalions of infantry took up new 
positions, while batteries of guns moved nearer to the 
river, curving upon the palace north and south. Sud* 
denly David's eyes flashed fire. He turned to Lacey 
eagerly. Lacey was watching with eyes screwed up 
shrewdly, his forehead shining with sweat. 

'^Saadat," he said suddenly, ''this isn't the usual set 
of quadrilles. It's the real thing. They're watching 
the river — ^waiting." 

''But south!" was David's laconic response. At the 
same moment he struck a gong. An orderly entered. 
Giving swift instructions, he turned to Laoey again. 

"Not Cairo— DarfAr," he added. 

"Ebn Ezra Bey coming! Ali Wad Hei's got word 
from up the Nile, I guess." 

David nodded, and his face clouded. "We should 
have had word also," he said sharply. 

There was a knock at the door, and Mahommed Has- 
san entered, supporting an Arab, down whose haggard 
face blood trickled from a wound in the head, while an 
arm hung limp at his side. 

"Behold, Saadat — ^from Ebn Ezra Bey," Mahommed 
said. The man drooped beside him. 

David caught a tin cup from a shelf, poured some 
liquor into it, and held it to the lips of the fainting man. 
" Drink," he said. The Arab dnmk greedily, and, when 
he had finished, gave a long sigh of satisfaction. "Let 
him sit," David added. 

When the man was seated on a sheepskin, the huge 
Mahommed squatting behind like a sentinel, David 
questioned him. "What is thy name — ^thy news?" he 
asked in Arabic. 
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''I am called Feroog. I come from Ebn Ezra Bey, to 
whom be peace!" he answ&ced. "Thy messenger, Saa- 
dat, behold he died of hmiger and thirst, and his work 
became mine. Ebn Ezra Bey came by the river. . . ." 

"He is near?" asked David impatiently. 

"He is twenty miles away." 

"Thou camest by the desert?" 

"By the desert, Saadat, as Ebn Ezra effendi comes." 

"By the desert! But thou saidst he came by the 
river." 

"Saadat, yonder, forty miles from where we are, the 
river makes a great curve. There the effendi landed 
in the night with four hundred men to march hither. 
But he commanded that the boats should come on 
slowly and receive the attack in the river, while he 
came in from the desert." 

David's eye flashed. "A great device. They will be 
here by midnight, then, perhaps?" 

"At midnight, Saadat, by the blessing of God." 

"How wert thou wounded?" 

" I came upon two of the enemy. They were mounted. 
I fought them. Upon the horse of one I came here." 

"The other?" 

"God is merciful, Saadat. He is in the bosom of 
God." 

"How many men come by the river?" 

"But fifty, Saadat," was the answer, "but they have 
sworn by the stone in the Kaabah not to surrender." 

"And those who come with the effendi, with Ebn 
Ezra Bey, are they as those who will not surrender?" 

" Half of them are so. They were with thee, as was I, 
Saadat, when the great sickness fell upon us, and were 
healed by thee, and afterwards fought with thee." 

David nodded abstractedly, and motioned to Ma- 
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hommed to take the man away; then he said to Lacey : 
"How long do you think we can held out?" 

"We shall have more men, but also UKxre rifles to fire, 
and more mouths to fill, if Elbn Ezra gets in, Saadat." 

David raised his head. "But with more rifles to fire 
away your ten thousand rounds " — he tq[>ped the paper 
on the table — ^"and eat the eighty hundredwei^t of 
dourha, how long can we last?" 

"If they are to fi^t, and with full stomach, and to 
stake everything on that one fi^t, then we can last 
two days. No more, I reckon." 

"I make it one day," answered David. "Inthreedays 
we shall have no food, and unless help comes from Cairo, 
we must die or surrender. It is not well to starve on the 
chance of help coming, and then die fighting with weak 
arms and broken spirit. Therefore, we must fig^t to- 
morrow, if Ebn Ezra gets in to-night. I think we shall 
fight weU," he added. "You think so?" 

"You are a bom fighter, Saadat." 

A shadow fell on David's face, and his lips tightened. 
"I was not bom a fighter, Lacey. The day we met first 
no man had ever died by my hand or by my wilL" 

"There are three who must die at sunset — an hour 
from now — ^by thy will, Saadat." 

A startled look came into David's face. "Who?" he 
asked. 

"The Three Pashas, Saadat. They have been reci^ 
tured." 

"Recaptured!" rejoined David mechanically. 

" Achmet Pasha got them from under the very noses 
of the sheikhs before simrise this morning." 

"Achmet — ^Achmet Pasha!" A light came into 
David's face again. 

"You will keep faith with Achmet, Saadat. He 
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risked his life to get them. They betrayed you, and be- 
trayed three hundred good men to death. If they do 
not die, those who fi^t for you will say that it doesn't 
matter whether men fight for you or betray you, they 
get the same stuff off the same plate. If we are going 
to fi^t to-morrow, it ought to be with a clean bill of 
health." 

''They served me well so long — ate at my table, 
fought with me. But — ^but traitors must die, even as 
Harrik died." A stem look came into his face. He 
looked round the great room slowly. "We have done 
our best," he said. ''I need not have failed, if there had 
been no treachery. • • •" 

''U it hadn't been for Nahoum!" 

David raised his head. Supreme purpose came into 
his bearing. A grave smile played at his lips, as he gave 
that quick toss of the head which had been a character- 
istic of both Eg^iington and himself. His eyes shone — a 
steady, indomitable light. " I will not ipve in. I still 
have hope. We are few and they are many, but the end 
of a battle has never been sure. We may not fail even 
now. Help may come from Cairo even to-morrow." 

''Say, somehow you've always pulled through before, 
Saadat. When I've been most fri^tened I've perked up 
and stiffened my backbone, remembering your luck. 
I've seen a blue funk evaporate by thinlring of how 
things always come your way j ust when the worst seems 
at the worst^ 

David smiled as he caught up a small cane and pre* 
pared to go. Looking out of a window, he stroked his 
thin, clean-shaven face with a lean finger. Presently a 
movement in the desert arrested his attention. He put 
a field-f^ass to his eyes, and scanned the field of opera- 
tions closely once more. 
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Good — good!" he burst out cheerfully. ''Achmet 
has done the one thmg possible. The way to the north 
will be still open. He has fluiig his men between the 
Nile and the enemy, and now the batteries are at 
work." Opening the door, they passed out. "He has 
anticipated my orders/' he added. "Comei Lacey, it 
will be an anxious night. The moon is full, and Ebn 
Ezra Bey has his work cut out — sharp work for all of 
us, and . . .'' 

Lacey could not hear the rest of his words in the roar 
of the artillery. David's steamers in the river were 
pouring shot into the desert where the enemy lay, and 
Achmet's ''friendlies" and the Egyptians were mA^lnng 
good their new position. As David and Lacey, fear- 
lessly exposing themselves to rifle fire, and taldng the 
shortest and most dangerous route to where Achmet 
fought, rode swiftly from the palace, Ebn Ezra's three 
steamers appeared up the river, and came slowly down 
to where David's gunboats lay. Their appearance was 
greeted by desperate discharges of artillery from the 
forces under Ali Wad Hei, who had received word of. 
their coming two hours before, and had accordingly 
redisposed his attacking forces. But for Achmet's sharp 
initiative, the boldness of the attempt to cut off the way 
north and south would have succeeded, and the circle of 
fire and sword would have been complete. Achmet's 
new position had not been occupied before, for men 
were too few, and the position he had just left was now 
exposed to attack. 

Never since the siege began had the foe shown such 
initiative and audacity. They had relied on the pressure 
of famine and decimation by sickness, the steady effects 
of sorties, with consequent fatalities and desertions, to 
bring the Liberator of the Slaves to his knees. Ebn Ezra 
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Bey had sought to keep quiet the sheikhs far south, but 
he had been shut up in Darf (ir for monthSi and had been 
in as bad a plight as David. He had, however, broken 
through at last. His ruse in leaving the steamers in the 
night and marching across the desert was as courageous 
as it was perilous, for, if discovered before he reached 
the beleaguered place, nothing could save his little force 
from destruction. There was one way in from the desert 
to the walled town, and it was through that space which 
Achmet and his men had occupied, and on which Ali 
Wad Hei might now, at any moment, throw his troops. 

David's heart sank as he saw the danger. From the 
palace he had sent an orderly with a command to an 
officer to move forward and secure the position, but 
still the gap was open, and the men he had ordered to 
advance remained where they were. Every minute had 
its crisis. 

As Lacey and himself left the town the misery of the 
place smote him in the eyes. Filth, refuse, d&ms filled 
the streets. Sick and dying men called to him from 
dark doorways, children and women b^;ged for bread, 
carcasses lay unburied, vultures hovering above them — 
his tireless efforts had not been sufficient to cope with 
the daily horrors of the siege. But there was no sign of 
hostility to him. Voices called blessings on him from 
dark doorways, lips blanching in death commended him 
to Allah, and now and then a shrill call told of a fighter 
who had been laid low, but who had a spirit still un- 
beaten. Old men and women stood over their cooking- 
pots waiting for the moment of sunset ; for it was Rama- 
dan, and the faithful fasted during the day — ^as though 
every day was not a fast. 

Sunset was almost come, as David left the city and 
galloped away to send forces to stop the gap of danger 
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before it was filled by the foe. Sunset — ^the Three 
Pashas were to die at sunsetl They were with Achmet, 
and in a few moments they would be dead. As David 
and Lacey rode hard, they suddenly saw a movement of 
men on foot at a distant point of the field, and then 
a small mounted troop, fitfty at most, detach them- 
selves from the larger force and, in close formation, 
gallop fiercely down on the position which Achmet had 
left. David felt a shiver of anxiety and apprehension 
as he saw this sharp, sweeping advance. Even fifty 
men, well intrenched, could hold the position until the 
main body of Ali Wad Hei's infantry came on. 

They rode hard, but harder still rode Ali Wad Hei's 
troop of daring Arabs. Nearer and nearer they came. 
Suddenly from the trenches, which they had thought de- 
serted, David saw jets of smoke rise, and a half-dosen 
of the advancing troop fell from their saddles, their 
riderless horses galloping on. 

David's heart leaped : Achmet had, then, left men be- 
hind, hidden from view; and these were now defending 
the position. Again came the jets of smoke, and again 
more Arabs dropped from their saddles. But the oth- 
ers still came on. A thousand feet away others fell. 
Twenty-two of the fifty had already gone. The rest 
fired their rifles as they galloped. But now, to David's 
relief, his own forces, which should have moved half an 
hour before, were coming swiftly down to cut off the ap- 
proach of Ali Wad Hei's infantry, and he turned his 
horse upon the position where a handful of men were 
still emptying the saddles of the impetuous enemy. But 
now all that were left of the fifty were upon the trenches. 
Then came the flash of swords, puffs of smoke, the 
thrust of lances, and figures falling from the screaming, 
rearing horses. 
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Lacey's pistol was in his hand, David's sword was 
gripped tig^t, as they rushed upon the mSUe. Lacey's 
pistol snapped, and an Arab fell; again, and another 
swayed in his saddle. David's sword swept down, and 
a turbaned head was gashed by a mortal stroke. As he 
swung towards another horseman, who had struck down 
a defender of the trenches, an Arab nused himself in his 
saddle and flung a lance with a cry of terrible malice; 
but, even as he did so, a bullet from Lacey's pistol 
pierced his shoulder. The shot had been too late to stop 
the lance, but sufficient to divert its course. It caught 
David in the flesh of the body under the arm — a slight 
wound only. A few inches to the right, however, and 
his day would have been done. 

The remaining Arabs turned and fled. The fight was 
over. As David, dismounting, stood with dripping 
sword in his hand, in imagination he heard the voice of 
Kald say to him, as it said that night when he killed 
Foorgat Bey: ''Hast thou never killed a man?" 

For an instant it blinded him, then he was conscious 
that, on the ground at his feet, lay one of the Three 
Pashas who were to die at sunset. It was sunset now, 
and the man was dead. Another of the Three sat upon 
the ground winding his thigh with the folds of a dead 
Arab's turban, blood streaming from lus gashed face. 
The last of the trio stood before David, stoical and at- 
tentive. For a moment David looked at the Three, the 
dead man and the two living men, and then suddenly 
turned to where the opposing forces were advancing. 
His own men were now between the position and Ali 
Wad Hei's shouting fanatics. They would be able to 
reach and defend the post in time. He turned and gave 
orders. There were only twenty men besides the two 
pashas, whom lus commands also comprised. Two small 
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guns were in place. He had them trained on that por- 
tion of the advancing infantry of Ali Wad Hei not yet 
covered by his own forces. Years of work and respon- 
sibility had made him master of many thingSi and long 
ago he had learned the work of an artilleryman* In a 
moment a shot, well directed, made a gap in the ranks 
of the advancing foe. An instant afterwards a shot from 
the other gun fired by the unwounded pasha, who, in his 
youth, had been an officer of artillery, added to the 
confusion in the swerving ranks, and the force hesitated; 
and now from Ebn Ezra Bey's river steamers, which 
had just arrived, there came a flank fire. The force 
wavered. From David's gun another shot made havoc. 
They turned and fell back quickly. The situation was 
saved. 

As if by magic the attack of the enemy all over the 
field ceased. By sunset they had meant to finish this 
enterprise, which was to put the besieged wholly in 
their hands, and then to feast after the day's fasting. 
Sunset had come, and they had been foiled; but hunger 
demanded the feast. The order to cease firing and re- 
treat sounded, and three thousand men hurried back 
to the cooking-pot, the sack of dourha, and the prayer- 
mat. Malaish, if the infidel Inglesi was not conquered 
to-day, he should be beaten and captured and i^ould 
die to-morrow! And yet there were those among them 
who had a well-grounded apprehension that the '' In- 
glesi" would win in the end. 

By the trenches, where five men had died so bravely, 
and a traitorous pasha had paid the full penalty of a 
crime and won a soldier's death, David spoke to his 
living comrades. As he prepared to return to the city, 
he said to the unwounded pasha: ''Thou wert to die at 
sunset; it was thy sentence." 
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And the pasha answered: ''Saadat, as for death — ^I 
am ready to die, but have I not fought for thee?" 

David turned to the wounded pasha. 

''Why did Achmet Pasha spare thee?" 

''He did not spare us, Saadat. Those who fought 
with us but now were to shoot us at sunset, and remain 
here till other troops came. Before sunset we saw the 
danger, since no help came. Therefore we fought to 
save this place for thee." 

David looked them in the eyes. "Ye were traitors/' 
he said, " and for an example it was meet that ye should 
die. But this that ye have done shall be told to all who 
fight to-morrow, and men will know why it is I pardon 
treachery. Ye shall fight again, if need be, betwixt this 
hour and morning, and ye shall die, if need be. Ye are 
willing?" 

Both men touched their foreheads, their lips, and 
their breasts. "Whether it be death or it be life, In- 
shallah, we are true to thee, Saadat!" one said, and the 
other repeated the words after him. As they salaamed 
David left them, and rode forward to the advancing 
forces. 

Upon the roof of the palace Mahommed Hassan 
watched and waited, his eyes scanning sharply the desert 
to the south, his ears strained to catch that stir of life 
which his accustomed ears had so often detected in the 
desert, when no footsteps, marching, or noises could be 
heard. Below, now in the palace, now in the defences, 
his master, the Saadat, planned for the last day's effort 
on the morrow, gave directions to the oflScers, sent com- 
mands to Achmet Pasha, arranged for the disposition of 
his forces, with as strange a band of adherents and sub- 
ordinates as ever men had — adventurers, to whom ad- 
venture in their own land had brougjht no profit; mem- 
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bers of that legion of the noiweputabie, to whom Cairo 
offered no home; Levantines, who had fled from that 
underground world where every coin of reputation is 
falsely mintedi refugees from the storm of the world's 
disapproval. There were Greeks with Austrian names; 
Armenians, speaking Italian as their native tongue; 
Italians of astonishing military skiU, whose services 
were no longer required by their offended country; 
French Pisarros with a romantic outlook, even in misery, 
intent to find new El Dorados; Englishmen, who had 
cheated at cards and had left the Horse Guards for ever 
behind; Egyptian intriguers, who had been banished 
for being less successful than greater intrigues; but 
also a band of good gallant men of every nation. 

Upon all these, during the siege, Mahommed Hassan 
had been a self-appointed spy, and had indirectly added 
to that knowledge which made David's decifflve actions 
to circumvent intrigue and its consequences seem al- 
most supernatural. In his way Mahommed was a great 
man. He knew that David would endure no spying, 
and it was creditable to his subtlety and skill that he 
was able to warn his master, without being himself 
suspected of getting information by dark means. On 
the palace roof Mahommed was happy to-night. To- 
morrow would be a great day, and, since the Saadat was 
to control its destiny, what other end could there be but 
happiness? Had not the Saadat always ridden over all 
that had been in his way? Had not he, Mahommed, 
ever had plenty to eat and drink, and money to send to 
Manf aloot to his father there, and to bribe when brib- 
ing was needed? Truly, life was a boon I VSHith a neboot 
of dom-wood across his knees he sat in the stUl, moon- 
lit night, peering into that distance whence Ebn E!ira 
Bey and his men must come, the moon above tranquil 
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and pleasant and alluring, and the desert beneath, cov- 
ered as it was with the outrages and terrors of war, 
breathing softly its ancient music, that delicate vibrant 
humming of the latent activities. In his uncivilised soul 
Mahommed Hassan felt this murmur, and even as he 
sat waiting to know whether a little army would steal 
out of the south like phantoms into this circle the Saa- 
dat had drawn round him, he kept humming to him- 
self — ^had he not been, was he not now, an Apollo to 
numberless houris who had looked down at him from 
behind mooshrabieh screens, or waited for him in the 
palm-grove or the cane-field? The words of his song 
were not uttered aloud, but yet he sang them silently — 

^ Every night long and all night my spirit is moaning and cry- 



O dear gaidle, that has taken away my peaoel 
Ahl if my bdoved come not, my eyes will be blinded with 



Moon of my joy, come to me, hark to the call of my soul!'' 

Over and over he kept chanting the song. Suddenly, 
however, he leaned farther forward and strained his ears. 
Yes, at last, away to the south-east, there was life stir- 
ring, men moving — amoving quickly. He got to his feet 
slowly, still listening, stood for a moment motionless, 
then, with a cry of satisfaction, dimly saw a moving mass 
in the white moonlight far over by the river. Ebn Ezra 
Bey and his men were coming. He started below, and 
met David on the way up. He waited till David had 
mounted the roof, then he pointed. ''Now, Saadat!" 
he said. 

'^ They have stolen in? '' David peered into the misty 
whiteness. 

'' They are almost in, Saadat. Nothing can stop them 



now." 
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''It is well done. Go and ask Ebn Ezra effendi to 
come hither/' he said. 

Suddenly a shot was fired, then a hoarse shout came 
over the desert, then there was silence again. 

"They are in, Saadat," said Mahommed Hassan. 

Day broke over a hazy plain. On both sides of the 
Nile tlie river mist spread wide, and the army of Ali Wad 
Hei and the defending forces were alike veiled from each 
other and from the desert world beyond. Down the 
river for scores of miles the mist was heavy, and those 
who moved within it and on the wat^s of the Nile could 
not see fifty feet ahead. Yet through this heavy veil 
there broke gently a little fleet of phantom vesseb, the 
noise of the paddle-wheels and their propellers muffled 
as they moved slowly on. Never had vessels taken such 
risks on the Nile before, never had pilots trusted so to 
instinct, for there were sand-banks and ugly drifts of 
rock here and there. A safe journey for phantom ships; 
but these armed vessels, filled by men with white, eager 
faces and others with dark Egyptian features, were no 
phantoms. They bristled witii weapons, and armed 
men crowded every comer of space. For full two hours 
from the first streak of light they had travelled swiftly, 
taking chances not to be taken save in some desperate 
moment. The moment was desperate enougih, if not for 
them. They were going to the relief of besieged men, 
with a message from Nahoum Pasha to Claridge Pasha, 
and with succour. They had looked for a struggle up 
this river as they neared the beleaguered city; but, as 
they came nearer and nearer, not a gun fired at them 
from the forts on the banks out of the mists. If they 
were heard they still were safe from the guns, for they 
could not be seen, and those on shore could not know 
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whether they were friend or foe. Like ghostly vessels 
they passed on, until at last they could hear the stir and 
munnur of life along the banks of the stream. 

Boom! hooml hooml Througjh the mist the guns of 
the city were pouring shot and shell out into Ali Wad 
Hei's campi and Ali Wad Hei laughed contemptuously. 
Surely now the Inglesi was altogether mad, and to-day, 
this day after prayers at noon, he should be shot like a 
mad dog, for yesterday's defeat had turned some of his 
own adherent sheikhs into angry critics. He would not 
wait for starvation to compel the infidel to surrender. 
He would win freedom to deal in human flesh and blood, 
and make slave-markets where he willed, and win glory 
for the Lord Mahomet, by putting this place to the 
sword; and, when it was over, he would have the 
Inglesi's head carried on a pole through the city for the 
faithful to mock at, a target for the filth of the streets. 
So, by the will of Allah, it should be donel 

Boom! boom! boom ! The In^esi was certainly mad, 
for never had there been so much firing in any long day 
in all the siege as in this brief hour this morning. It was 
the act of a fool, to fire his shot and shell into the mist 
without aim, without a clear target. Ali Wad Hei 
scorned to make any reply with his guns, but sat in 
desiiltory counsel with his sheikhs, planning what should 
be done when the mists had cleared away. But yester- 
day evening the Arab chief had offered to give the 
Inglesi life if he would surrender and become a Muslim, 
and swear by the Lord Mahomet; but late in the night 
he had received a reply which left only one choice, and 
that was to disembowel the infidel, and carry his head 
aloft on a spear. The letter he had received ran thus 
in Arabic: 
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''To AU Wad Hei and AU witbHim: 

''We are here to live or to die as God wills, and not as ye wilL 
I have set my feet on the rock, and not by threats of any man 
shall I be moved. But I say that for all the blood that ye have 
shed here there will be pmiishmenty and for the slaves which ye 
have slain or sold there will be high price paid. Ye have threat- 
ened the city and me — ^take us if ye can. Ye are seven to one. 
Why falter all these months? If ye will not come to us, we shall 
come to you, rebellious ones, who have drawn the sword against 
your lawful ruler, the Effendina. 

" CuutiDOE Pasha.'' 

It was a rhetorical document couched in the phrase- 
ology they best understood; and if it b^at derision, it 
also b^at anger; and the challenge David had delivered 
would be met when the mists had lifted from the river 
and the plain. But when the first thinning of the mists 
began, when the sun began to dissipate the rolling haze, 
Ali Wad Hei and his rebel sheikhs were suddenly startled 
by rifle-fire at close quarters, by confused noises, and the 
jar and roar of battle. Now the reason for the firing of 
the great guns was plain. The noise was meant to cover 
the advance of David's men. The little garrison, which 
had done no more than issue in sorties, was now throw- 
ing its full force on the enemy in a last desperate en- 
deavour. It was either success or absolute destruction. 
David was staking all, with the last of his food, the last 
of his ammunition, the last of his hopes. AU round the 
field the movement was forward, till the circle had 
widened to the enemy's lines; while at the old defences 
were only handfuls of men. With scarce a cry David's 
men fell on the unprepared foe; and he himself, on a 
grey Arab, a mark for any lance or spear and rifle, rode 
upon that point where Ali Wad Hei's tent was set. 

But after the first onset, in which hundreds were 
killed, there began the real noise of battle — ^fierce shout- 
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ing, the shrill cries of wounded and maddened horses 
as they struck with their feet, and bit as fiercely at the 
fighting foe as did their masters. The mist cleared slow- 
ly, and, when it had wholly lifted, the fight was spread 
over every part of the field of si^e. Ali Wad Hei's men 
had gathered themselves together after the first deadly 
onslaught, and were fighting fiercely, shouting the 
Muslim battle-cry, ** Allah hu achbar /" Able to bring 
up reinforcements, the great losses at first sustained 
were soon made up, and the sheer weight of numbers 
gave them courage and advantage. By rushes with 
lance and sword and rifle they were able, at last, to 
drive David's men back upon their old defences with 
loss. Then charge upon charge ensued, and each charge, 
if it cost them much, cost the besieged more, by reason 
of their fewer numbers. At one point, however, the 
besieged became again the attacking party. This was 
where Achmet Pasha had command. His men on one 
side of the circle, as Ebn Ezra Bey's men on the other, 
fought with a valour as desperate as the desert ever saw. 
But David, galloping here and there to order, to encour- 
age, to prevent retreat at one point, or to urge attack 
at another, saw that the doom of his gallant force was 
certain; for the enemy were still four to one, in spite of 
the carnage of the first attack. Bullets hissed past him. 
One carried away a button, one caught the tip of his 
ear, one pierced the fez he wore; but he felt nothing of 
this, saw nothing. He was buried in the storm of battle 
preparing for the end, for the final grim defence, when 
his men would retreat upon the one last strong fort, 
and there await their fate. From this absorption he 
was roused by Lacey, who came galloping towards 
him. 
''They've come, Saadat, they've come at last! We're 
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saved — oh, my God, you bet we're ail right now! See! 
See, Saadatf' 

David saw. Five steamers carrying the Egyptian flag 
were bearing around the point where the river curved 
below the town, and converging upon David's small 
fleet. Presently the steamers opened fire, to encourage 
the besieged, who replied with frenzied shouts of joy, 
and soon there poured upon the sands hundreds of men 
in the uniform of the Effendina. These came forward 
at the double, and, with a courage which nothing could 
withstand, the whole circle spread out again upon the 
discomfited tribes of Ali Wad Hei. Dismay, confusion, 
possessed the Arabs. Their river-watchers had failed 
them, God had hidden His face from them; and when 
Ali Wad Hei and three of his emirs turned and rode into 
the desert, their forces broke and ran also, pursued by 
the relentless men who had suffered the tortures of siege 
so long. The chase was short, however, for they were 
desert folk, and they returned to loot the camp which 
had menaced them so long. 

Only the new-comers, Nahoum's men, carried the 
hunt far; and they brougiht back with them a body 
which their leader commanded to be brou^t to a great 
room of the palace. Towards sunset David and Ebn 
Ezra Bey and Lacey came together to this room. The 
folds of loose linen were lifted from the face, and all three 
looked at it long in silence. At last Lacey spoke: 

''He got what he wanted; the luck was with him. 
It's better than Leperland." 

''In the bosom of Allah there is peace," said Ebn 
Ezra. "It is well with Achmet." 

IK/ith misty eyes David stooped and took the dead 
man's hand in his for a moment. Then he rose to his 
feet and turned away. 
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And Nahoum also — and Nahoum,'' he said pres- 
ently. ''Read this/' he added, and put a letter from 
Nahoum into Ebn Elira's hand. 

Lacey reverently covered Achmet's face. "Say, he 
got what he wanted/' he said again. 



CHAPTER XUI 

THE LOOM OF DESTINY 

It was many a day since the Duchess of Snowdon had 
seen a sunrise, and the one on which she now gazed from 
the deck of the dahabieh N^erl^ filled her with a strange 
new sense of discovery and revelation. Her perceptions 
were arrested and a little confused, and yet the under- 
current of feeling was one of delight and rejuvenation. 
Why did this sunrise bring back, all at once, the day 
when her one lost child was bom, and she looked out 
of the windows of Snowdon Hall, as she lay still and 
nerveless, and thought how wonderful and sweet and 
green was the world she saw and the sky that walled it 
round? Simrise over the Greek Temple of Phite and 
the splendid ruins of a farther time towering beside 
it I In her sight were the wide, islanded Nile, where 
Cleopatra loitered with Antony, the foaming, crashing 
cataracts above, the great quarries from which ancient 
temples had been hewed, unfinished obelisks and vast 
blocks of stone left where bygone workmen had for- 
saken them, when the invader came and another dy- 
nasty disappeared into that partial oblivion from which 
the Egyptian still emerges triumphant over all his con- 
querors, unchanged in form and feature. Something of 
its meaning got into her mind. 

''I wonder what Windlehurst would think of it. He 
always had an eye for things like that," she murmured; 
and then caught her breath, as she added: ''He al- 
ways liked beauty." She looked at her wrinkled, child- 
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ish hands. ''But sunsets never grow old/' she con* 
tinuedy with no apparent relevance. '' Lay la, we were 
young once!" 

Her eyes were lost again in the pinkish glow spreading 
over the grey-brown sand of the desert, over the palm- 
covered island near. ''And now it's others' turn, or 
ought to be," she murmured. 

She looked to where, not far away, Hylda stood lean- 
ing over the railing of the dahabieh, her eyes fixed in 
reverie on the farthest horizon line of the unpeopled, 
untravelled plain of sand. 

"No, poor thing, it's not her turn," she added, as 
Hylda, with a long sigh, turned and went below. Tears 
gathered in her pale blue eyes. " Not yet — ^with Egling- 
ton alive. And perhaps it would be best if the other 
never came back. I could have made the world better 
worth living in if I had had the chance — and I wouldn't 
have been a duchess! La! La!" 

She relapsed into reverie, an uncommon experience 
for her; and her mind floated indefinitely from one thing 
to another, while she was half conscious of the smell of 
coffee permeating the air, and of the low resonant notes 
of the Nubian boys, as, with locked shoulders, they 
scrubbed the decks of a dahabieh near by with hemp- 
shod feet. 

Presently, however, she was conscious of another 
sound — the soft clip of oars, joined to the guttural, ex- 
plosive song of native rowers; and, leaning over the rail, 
she saw a boat draw alongside the N^ert. From it came 
the figure of Nahoum Pasha, who stepped briskly on 
deck, in his handsome face a light which flashed an in- 
stant meaning to her. 

"I know — I know! Claridge Pasha— you have 
heard? " she said excitedly, as he came to her. 
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He smiled and nodded. ''A messengw has arrived. 
Within a few hours he should be here.*' 

''Then it was all false that he was wounded — ah, that 
homble story of his death!" 

''Bismillah, it was not all false! The nig^t brfore the 
great battle he was sli^tly wounded in the dde. He 
neglected it, and fever came on; but he survived. His 
first messengers to us w&e killed, and that is why the 
news of the relief came so late. But all is wdl at last. 
I have come to say so to Lady E^ington — even brf<H« 
I went to the Effendina." He made a gesture towards 
a huge and gaily-caparisoned dahabieh not far away. 
"Kaid was ri^t about coming here. His health is 
better. He never doubted Claridge Pasha's return; it 
was une idSe fixe. He bdieves a magic hand protects 
the Saadat, and that, adhering to him, he himsdf will 
carry high the flower of good fortune and live for ever. 
Kismet! I will not wait to see Lady ElgjUngton. Ibq; 
to offer to her my congratulations on the triumi^ of her 
countr3rman." 

His words had no ulterior note; but there was a 
shadow in his eyes which in one not an Oriental would 
have seemed sympathy. 

''Pasha, Pasha!" the Duchess called after him, as he 
turned to leave; "tell me, is there any news from Eng- 
land — from the Government?" 

"From Lord E^ington? No," Nahoum answered 
meanin^y. "I wrote to him. Did the Eng^Ush Gov- 
ernment deare to send a message to Claridge Pasha, if 
the relief was accomplished? That is what I asked. 
But there is no word. Malaish, Egypt wiU welocnne 
him!" 

She followed his eyes. Two score of dahabidis lay 
along the banks of the Nile, and on the sh<»e wn« en- 
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eampments of soldiers, while flags were flying every- 
where. Egypt had followed the lead of the Effendina. 
Claridge Pasha's star was in its zenith. 

As Nahoum's boat was rowed away, Hylda came on 
deck again, and the Duchess hastened to her. Hylda 
caught the look in her face. ''What has happened? 
Is there news? Who has been here?" she asked. 

The Duchess took her hands. '' Nahoum has gone to 
tell Prince Kald. He came to you with the good news 
first,'' she said with a flutter. 

She felt Hylda's hands turn cold. A kind of mist filled 
the dark eyes, and the slim, beautiful figure swayed 
slightly. An instant only, and then the lips smiled, and 
Hylda said in a quavering voice: ''They will be so glad 
in England." 

"Yes, yes, my darling, that is what Nahoum said." 
She gave Nahoum's message to her. " Now they'll make 
him a peer, I suppose, after having deserted him. So 
EnglishI" 

She did not understand why Hylda's hands trembled 
so, why so strange a look came into her face, but, in an 
instant, the rare and appealing eyes shone again with a 
light of agitated joy, and suddenly Hylda leaned over 
and kissed her chedc. 

"Smell the coffee," she said with assumed gaiety. 
" Doesn't f air-andndxty want her breakfast? Sunrise is 
a splendid tonic." She laughed feverishly. 

"My darling, I hadn't seen the sun rise in thirty 
years, not since the night I first met Windlehurst at a 
Foreign Office ball." 

" You have always been great friends? " Hylda stole 
a look at her. 

"That's the queer part of it; I was so stupid, and he 
00 clever. But Windlehurst has a way of letting himself 
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down to your leveL He always called me Betty after 
my boy died, just as if I was his equal. La, la, but I 
was proud when he first called me that — ^the Prime 
Minister of England. I'm going to watch the sun rise 
again to-morrow, my darling. I didn't know it was so 
beautiful, and gave one such an appetite." She broke 
a piece of bread, and, not waiting to butt^ it, almost 
stuffed it into her mouth. 

Hylda leaned over and pressed her arm. "What a 
good mother Betty it is!" she said tenderly. 

Presently they were startled by the shrill screaming 
of a steamer whistle, followed by the churning of the 
paddles, as she drove past and drew to the bank near 
them. 

"It is a steamer from Cairo, with letters, no doubt," 
said Hylda; and the Duchess nodded assent, and cov- 
ertly noted her look, for she knew that no letters had 
arrived from E^ington since Hylda had left England. 

A half-hour later, as the Duchess sat on deck, a great 
straw hat tied imder her chin with pale-blue ribbons, 
like a child of twelve, she was startled by seeing the 
figure of a farmer-looking person with a shock ci grey- 
red hair, a red face, and with great blue eyes, appear 
before her in the charge of Hylda's dragoman. 

''This has come to speak with my lady," the drago^ 
man said, ''but my lady is riding into the desert — 
there." He pointed to the sands. 

The Duchess motioned the dragoman away, and 
scanned the face of the new-comer shrewdly. Where 
had she seen this strange-looking English peasant, with 
the rolling walk of a sailor? 

"What is your name, and where do you come from?" 
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she askedy not without anxiety, for there was something 
ominous and suggestive in the old man's face. 

"I come from Hamley, in England, and my name is 
Soolsby, your grace. I come to see my Lady Egling- 
ton." 

Now she remembered him. She had seen him in 
Hamley more than once. 

" You have come far; have you important news for 
her ladyship? Is there anything wrong?" she asked 
with apparent composure, but with heavy premonition. 

''Ay, news that counts, I bring," answered Soolsby, 
''or I hadn't come this long way. 'Tis a long way at 
fflxty-five." 

"Well, yes, at our age it is a long way," rejoined the 
Duchess in a friendly voice, suddenly waving away the 
intervening air of class, for she was half a peasant at 
heart. 

"Ay, and we both come for the same end, I suppose," 
Soobby added; "and a costly business it is. But what 
matters, so be that you help her ladyship and I help 
Our Man." 

"And who is 'Our Man'?" was the rejoinder. 

'' Him that's coming safe here from the South — David 
Claiidge," he answered. ^'Ay, 'twas the first thing I 
heard when I landed here, me that be come all these 
thousand miles to see him, if so be he was alive." 

Just then he caught sight of Kate Heaver climbing 
the stair to the deck where they were. His face flushed ; 
he hurried forward and gripped her by the arm, as her 
feet touched the upper deck. "Kate-— ay, 'tis Kate!" 
he cried. Then he let go her arm and caught a hand in 
both of his and fondled it. "Ay, ay, 'tis Kate!" 

"What is it brings you, Soolsby?" Kate asked anx- 
iously. 



J 
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'' 'TIS Doi Jaq^, and 'tis Doi 4ke dnnk— my, I^rel«D 
sober fiince, ever fiince. Kite, Imb»" he a m wc icd gfawtiy. 

''Quick, quidL, tdl me what it is!" she sud, frown- 
ing. ''You've not eome hoe for nam^t^ Soolaby.'' 

StQl bedding her hand, he leaned over and whiqpemi 
in her ear. Far an instant she stood as thoQi^ trans- 
fixed, and then, with a curious muffled ay, br^e away 
from him and turned to go bdow. 

"Keep your mouth diut, lass, till proper time,'' he 
called after her , as she descended the stq» hastily again. 
Then he came slowly back to the Duchess. 

He looked her in the face — he was so fittle like a peaa- 
ant, so much mcMie like a sailor here with his feet on the 
deck of a floating thing. "Tour grace is a good Mend 
to her ladyship/' he said at last ddSberatdy, "and 'tis 
well that you tell her ladyship. As good a friend to her 
you've been, I doubt not, as that I've been to him that's 
coming from beyond and away." 

"Go on, man, go on. I want to know what startled 
Heaver yonder, what you have come to say." 

"I beg pardon, your grace. One doesn't keq> good 
news waiting, and 'tis not good news for her ladyship I 
bring, even if it be for Claridge Pasha, for th»e was no 
love lost 'twixt him and second-best lordship that's 
gone." 

" Speak, man, speak it out, and no m<»e riddles," she 
interrupted sharply. 

" Then, he that was my Lord Eglington is gone foreign 
— ^he is dead," he said dowly. 

The Duchess fell back in her chair. For an instant the 
desert, the temples, the palms, the Nile waters faded, 
and she was in some middle world, in which Soolsby's 
voice seemed coming muffled and deep across a dark 
flood; then she recovered herself, and gave a little cry, 
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not unlike that which Kate gave a few moments before, 
partly of pain, partly of relief. 

"Ay, he's dead and buried, too, and in the Quaker 
churchyard. Miss Claridge would have it so. And 
none in Hamley said nay, not one." 

The Duchess murmured to herself. Eglington was 
dead — ^Eglington was dead — Eglington was dead I And 
David Claridge was coming out of the desert, was com- 
ing to-day — now! 

"How did it happen?" she asked, faintly, at last. 

''Things went wrong wi' him — ^bad wrong in Parlia- 
ment and everywhere, and he didn't take it well. He 
stood the world off like — ay, he had no temper for black 
days. He shut himself up at Hamley in his chemical 
place, like his father, like his father before him. When 
the week-end came, there he was all day and night 
among his bottles and jars and wires. He was after 
sununat big in experiment for explosives, so the papers 
said, and so he said himself before he died, to Miss 
Claridge — ay, 'twas her he deceived and treated cruel, 
that come to him when he was shattered by his experi- 
menting. No patience, he had at last — and reckless in 
his chemical place, and didn't realise what his hands was 
doing. 'Twas so he told her, that forgave him all his 
deceit, and held him in her arms when he died. Not 
many words he had to speak; but he did say that he 
had never done any good to any one — ^ay, I was standing 
near behind his bed and heard all, for I was thinking 
of her alone with him, and so I would be with her, and 
she would have it so. Ay, and he said that he had mis- 
used cruel her that had loved him, her ladyship, that's 
here. He said he had misused her because he had never 
loved her truly, only pride and vainglory being in his 
heart. Then he spoke summat to her that was there to 
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forgive him and help him over the stile 'twixt this field 
and it that's Beyond and Away, which made her cry 
out in pain and say that he must fix his thoughts on 
other things. And she prayed out loud for him^ for he 
would have no parson there. She prayed and prayed as 
nevw priest or parson prayed, and at last he got quiet 
and still, and, when she stopped praying, he did not 
speak or open his eyes for a longish while. But when 
the old clock on the stable was striking twelve, he opened 
his eyes wide, and when it had stopped, he said: 'It 
is always twelve by the clock that stops at noon. I've 
done no good. I've earned my end.' He looked as 
though he was waiting for the clock to go on striking, 
half raising himself up in bed, with Miss Faith's arm 
under his head. He whispered to her then — he couldn't 
speak by this time. ' It's twelve o'clock,' he said. Then 
there came some words I've heard the priest say at 
Mass, ^Vanitaa, Vanitatum,* — ^that was what he said. 
And her he'd lied to, there with him, laying his head 
down on the pillow, as if he was her child going to 
sleep. So, too, she had him buried by her father, in 
the Quaker burying-ground — ay, she is a saint on earth, 
I warrant." 

For a moment after he had stopped the Duchess did 
not speak, but kept untying and tying the blue ribbons 
under her chin, her faded eyes still fastened on him, 
burning with the flame of an emotion which made them 
dark and young again. 

''So, it's all over," she said, as though to hersdf. 
"They were all alike, from old Broadbrim, the grand- 
father, down to this one, and back to William the Con- 
queror." 

"like as peas in a pod," exclaimed Soobby — "all 
but one, all but one, and never satisfied with what was 
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in their own garden, but peekingi peeking beyond the 
hedge, and climbing and getting a fall. That's what 
they've always been evermore." 

His words aroused the Duchess, and the air became a 
little colder about her — after all, the division between 
the classes and the masses must be kept, and the Egling- 
tons were no upstarts. ''You will say nothing about 
this till I give you leave to speak," she commanded. "I 
must teU her ladyship." 

Soolsby drew himself up a little, nettled at her tone. 
"It is your grace's place to tell her ladyship," he re- 
sponded; "but I've taken ten years' savings to come to 
Egypt, and not to do any one harm, but good, if so be I 
might." 

The Duchess relented at once. She got to her feet as 
quickly as she could, and held out her hand to him. 
"You are a good man, and a friend worth having, I 
know, and I shall like you to be my friend, Mr. Soolsby," 
she said impulsively. 

He took her hand and shook it awkwardly, his lips 
working. "Your grace, I imderstand. I've got naught 
to live for except my friends. Money's naught, naught's 
naught, if there isn't a friend to feel a crunch at his 
heart when summat bad happens to you. I'd take 
my affydavy that there's no better friend in the world 
than your grace." 

She smiled at him. "And so we are friends, aren't 
we? And I am to tell her ladyship, and you are to say 
'naught.'" 

"But to the Egyptian, to him, your grace, it is my 
place to speak — ^to Claridge Pasha, when he comes." 

The Duchess looked at him quizncally. "How does 
Lord Eglington's death concern Claridge Pasha?" she 
asked rather anxiously. Had there been gossip about 
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Hylda? Had the public got a hint of the true story of 
her flighty in spite of all Windlehurst had done? Was 
Hylda's name smirched, now, when all would be set 
right? Had everything come too late, as it were? 

''There's two ways that his lordship's death concerns 
Claridge Pasha/' answered Soolsby shrewdly, for thougjh 
he guessed the truth concerning Hylda and David, his 
was not a leaking tongue. ''There's two ways it touches 
him. There'll be a new man in the Foreign Office — ^Lord 
Eglington was always against Claridge Pasha; and 
there's matters of land betwixt the two estates — ^matters 
of land that's got to be settled now," he continued, with 
determined and successful evasion. 

The Duchess was deceived. "But you will not tell 
Claridge Pasha until I have told her ladyship and I give 
you leave? Promise that," she urged. 

"I will not tell him until then," he answered. "Look, 
look, your grace," he added, suddenly pointing towards 
the southern horizon, "there he comes! Ay, 'tis Our 
Man, I doubt not — Our Man evermore!" 

Miles away there appeared on the horizon a dosen 
camels being ridden towards Assouan. 

"Our Man evermore," repeated the Duchess, with a 
trembling smile. " Yes, it is surely he. See, the soldiers 
are moving. They're going to ride out to meet him." 
She made a gestiu^ towards the far shore where Kud's 
men were saddling their horses, and to Nahoum's and 
Kud's dahabiehs, where there was a great stir. 

"There's one from Hamley will meet them first," 
Soolsby said, and pointed to where Hylda, in the desert, 
was riding towards the camels coming out of the south. 

The Duchess threw up her hands. "Dear me, dear 
me," she said in distress, "if she only knew!" 

"There's thousands of women that'd ride out mad to 
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meet him/' said Soolsby carefully; ''women that likes to 
see an ynj^iftlimAn that's done his duty— ay , women and 
men, that'd ride hard to welocnne him back from the 
grave. Her ladyship's as good a patriot as any/' he 
added, watching the Duchess out of the comers of his 
eyeSy his face turned to the desert. 

The Duchess looked at him quisrically, and was satis* 
fied with her scrutiny. ''You're a man of sense/' she 
replied brusquely, and gathered up her skirts. "Find 
me a horse or a donkey, and 111 go too/' she added 
whimsically. "Patriotism is such a nice sentiment" 

For David and Lacey the morning had broken upon a 
new earth. Whatever of toil and tribulation the future 
held in store, this day marked a step forward in the 
work to which David had set his life. A way had been 
cloven through the bloody palisades of barbarism, and 
though the dark races might seek to hold back the forces 
which drain the fens, and build the bridges, and make 
the desert blossom as the rose, which give liberty and 
preserve life, the good end was sure and near, whatever 
of rebellion and disorder and treachery intervened. 
This was the larger, graver issue; but they felt a spring 
in the blood, and their hearts were leaping, because of 
the thought that soon they would clasp hands again 
with all from which they had been exiled. 

"Say, Saadat, think of it: a bed with four feet, and 
linen fiAieets, and sleeping till any time in the morning, 
and, ' If you please, sir, breakfast 's on the table.' Sa}*, 
it's great, and we're in it!" 

David smiled. "Thee did very well, friend, without 
such luxuries. Thee is not skin and bone." 

Lacey mopped his forehead. "Well, I've put on a 
layer or two since the relief. It's being scared that 
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takes the flesh off me. I never was intended for the 
'stricken field.' Poetry and the hearth-stone was my 
real vocation — and a bit of silver mining to blow off 
steam with/' he added with a chuckle. 

David laughed and tapped his arm. '^That is an old 
story now, thy cowardice. Thee should be more orig- 
inal." 

''It's worth not being original, Saadat, to hear you 
thee and thou me as you used to do. It's like old times 
— the oldest, first times. You've changed a lot, Saa- 
dat." 

''Not in anything that matters, I hope." 

"Not in anything that matters to any one that mat- 
ters. To me it's the same as it ever was, only more so. 
It isn't that, for you are you. But you've had disap- 
pointment, trouble, hard nuts to crack, and all you 
could do to escape the rocks being rolled down the 
Egyptian hill onto you; and it's left its mark." 

"Am I grown so different?" 

Lacey's face shone under the look that was turned 
towards him. "Say, Saadat, you're the same old red 
sandstone; but I missed the thee and thou. I sort of 
hankered after it; it gets me where I'm at home with 
myself." 

David laughed drily. "Well, perhaps I've missed 
something in you. Thee never says now — ^not since thee 
went south a year ago, 'Well, give my love to the 
girls.' Something has left its mark, friend," he added 
teasingly; for his spirits were boyish to-day; he was 
living in the present. There had gone from his eyes and 
from the lines of his figure the melancholy which Hylda 
had remarked when he was in England. 

"Well, now, I never noticed," rejoined Lacey. 
"That's got me. Looks as if I wasn't as friendly as I 
used to be, doesn't it? But I am — ^I am, Saadat." 
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'^I thought that the widow in Cairo, perhaps — " 

Lac^ chuckled. ''Say, perhaps it was — cute as 
she can be, maybe, wouldn't like it, might be preju* 
diced," 

Suddenly David turned sharply to Lacqr. ''Thee 
spoke of silver mining just now. I owe thee something 
like two hundred thousand pounds, I think — ^Egypt and 
I." 

Lacey winked whimsically at himself under the rim 
of his helmet. "Are you drawing back from those con* 
cessions, Saadat? '^ he asked with apparent ruefulness. 

"Drawing back? Nol But does thee think they are 
worth—" 

Lacey assumed an injured air. "If a man that's made 
as much money as me can't be trusted to look after a 
business proposition — " 

"Oh, weU, theni" 

"Say, Saadat, I don't want you to think I've taken a 
mean advantage of you; and if — " 

David hastened to put the matter right. "No, no; 
thee must be the judge!" He smiled sceptically. "In 
any case, thee has done a good deed in a great way, and 
it will do thee no harm in the end. In one way the in« 
vestment will pay a long interest, as long as the history 
of Egypt runs. Ah, see, the houses of Assouan, the 
palms, the river, the masts of the dahabiehsl" 

Lacey quickened his camel's steps, and stretched out 
a hand to the inviting distance. "My, it's great," he 
said, and his eyes were blinking with tears. Presently 
he pointed. "There's a woman riding to meet us, Saa* 
dat. Golly, can't she ridel She means to be in it — ^to 
salute the returning brave." 

He did not glance at David. If he had done so, he 
would have seen that David's face had taken on a strange 
look, just such a look as it wore that night in the monas- 
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tery when he saw Hylda in a vision and heard her say: 
''Speak, speak to me!" 

There had shot into David's mind the conviction that 
the woman riding towards them was Hylda. Hylda, the 
first to welcome him back, Hylda — ^Lady E^ingtonl 
Suddenly his face appeared to tighten and grow thin. 
It was all joy and torture at once. He had fought this 
fight out with himself — ^had he not done so? Had he 
not closed his heart to all but duty and Egypt? Tet 
there she was riding out of the old life, out of Hamley, 
and England, and all that had happened in Cairo, to 
meet him. Nearer and nearer she came. He could not 
see the face, but yet he knew. He quickened his camel 
and drew ahead of Lacey. Lacey d&d not understand, 
he did not recognise Hylda as yet; but he knew by in* 
stinct the Saadat's wishes, and he motioned the others 
to ride more slowly, while he and they watched horse- 
men coming out from Assouan towards them. 

David urged his camel on. Presently he could dis- 
tinguish the features of the woman riding towards him. 
It was Hylda. His presentiment, his instinct had been 
right. His heart beat tumultuously, his hand trembled, 
he grew suddenly weak; but he summoned up his will, 
and ruled himself to something like composure. This, 
then, was his home-coming from the far miseries and 
trials and battle-fields — ^to see her face before all others, 
to hear her voice first. What miracle had brought this 
thing to pass, this beautiful, bitter, forbidden thing? 
Forbidden! Whatever the cause of her coming, she 
must not see what he felt for her. He must deal fairly 
by her and by Eglington; he must be true to that real 
self which had emerged from the fiery trial in the monas- 
tery. Bronzed as he was, his face showed no paleness; 
but, as he drew near her, it grew pinched and wan from 
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the effort at self-control. He set his lips and rode on, 
until he could see her eyes looking into his — eyes full 
of that which he had never seen in any eyes in all the 
world! 

What had been her feelings during that ride in the 
desert? She had not meant to go out to meet him. 
After she heard that he was coming, her desire was to 
get away from all the rest of the world, and be alone 
with her thoughts. He was coming, he was safe, and 
her work was done. What she had set out to do was 
accomplished — ^to bring him back, if it was God's will, 
out of the jaws of death, for England's sake, for the 
world's sake, for his sake, for her own sake. For her 
own sake? Yes, yes, in spite of all, for her own sake. 
Whatever lay before, now, for this one hour, for this 
moment of meeting he should be hers. But meet him, 
where? Before all the world, with a smile of conven- 
tional welcome on her lips, with the same hand-clasp 
that any friend and lover of humanity would give him? 

The desert air blew on her face, keen, sweet, vibrant, 
thrilling. What he had heard that night at the monas- 
tery, the humming life of the land of white fire — ^the 
desert, the million looms of all the weavers of the world 
weaving, this she heard in the sunlight, with the sand 
rising like surf behind her horse's heels. The misery 
and the tyranny and the unrequited love were all be- 
hind her, the disillusion and the loss and the undeserved 
insult to her womanhood — all, all were sunk away into 
the unredeemable past. Here, in Egypt, where she had 
first felt the stir of life's passion and pain and penalty, 
here, now, she lost herself in a beautiful, buoyant dream. 
She was riding out to meet the one man of all men, 
hero, crusader, rescuer — ah, that dreadful nig^t in the 
Palace, and Foorgat's face I But he was coming, who 
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bad BMMfe Iicr fire, to wium alie bad called, to wbom 
bcr Mml bad spoktn m its gad and misery. Had dbe 
erer daoeam^ to riuune tihe best tiiak was in beneif 
— and bad afae not been soed^ tenpled? Had die not 
atiiveu to lofv Egpngton cfven abeu tihe wont was 
not alone at bcr own sodTs wmnand, but be* 
afae knew tiiat tbis man woold bare it so? 
Broken bj bcr own aonow, afae bad left Egghnd^ 
E^ngtoat— an, to keep bcr pMse to b^ biniinbiB 
boor of needy to try and aaie bim to the worid, if tbat 
mii^tbe. So afae bad come to Nabomn, wfao was bind- 
ii^( bim down on tibe bed of tortme and of death. 
And yet, alas! not bersdf bad conqoered Nabomn, bat 
Duvid, as Naboum bad sakL She beiadf bad not done 
thk one tbing wiudi wouki bare cnmpfiwated for all 
that she bad soffcfed. This bad not been pcmiitted; 
but it remained that Ae bad come here to do it, and 
perhaps he would nnderstand uriien he saw her. 

Tes, die knew he would understand! She fliii« up 
her head to the sun and the polaeHBtiinng air, and, as 
she did so, she saw his cavakade approadiii^ Shewas 
sore it was he, even when he was far off, by the same 
sure instinct that convinced him. For an instant die 
hesitated. She would turn back, and meet him with 
the crowd. Then she kxiked around. The desert was 
desoied by all save hersdf and himsdf and those wlio 
were with him. No. Her mind was made vp. She 
would ride f (xwaid. She would be the first to wdoome 
him back to life and the world. He and she would meet 
alone in the desert. For one minute thqr would be 
alone, they two, with the world afar, they two, to meet, 
to greet — and to part. Out of all that Fate had to give 
of sorrow and loss, this one ddectaUe mcxnent, no 
matter what came after. 
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"DavidI" she cried with beating hearty and rode on, 
harder and harder. 

Now she saw him ride ahead of the others. Ah, he 
knew that it was she, though he could not see her facel 
Nearer and nearer. Now they looked into each other's 
^es. 

She saw him stop his camel and make it kneel for the 
dismounting. She stopped her horse also, and slid to the 
ground, and stood waiting, one hand upon the horse's 
neck. He hastened forward, then stood still, a few feet 
away, his eyes on hers, his helmet off, his brown hair, 
brown as when she first saw it — ^peril and hardship had 
not thinned or greyed it. For a moment they stood so, 
for a moment of revealing and understanding, but 
speechless; and then, suddenly, and with a smile in- 
finitely touching, she said, as he had heard her say in 
the monastery — ^the very words: 

''Speak — speak to me!" 

He took her hand in lus. ''There is no need — ^I have 
said all," he answered^ happiness and trouble at once in 
his eyes. Then his face grew calmer. "Thee has made 
it worth while living on," he added. 

She was gaining control of herself also. "I said that 
I would come when I was needed," she answered less 
tremblingly. 

"Thee came alone?" he asked gently. 

"From Assouan, yes/' she said in a voice still un- 
steady. "I was riding out to be by myself, and then I 
saw you coming, and I rode on. I thought I should like 
to be the first to say: 'Well done,' and 'God bless 
youl'" 

He drew in a long breath, then looked at her keenly. 
''Lord Eglington is in Egypt also?" he asked. 

Her face did not change. She looked him in the eyes. 
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" Noy Ef^ington would not come to hdp you. I came to 
Nahoum, as I said I would." 

''Thee has a good memory/' he rejoined amply. 

''I am a good friend/' she answered, then suddenly 
her face flushed up, her breast panted, her eyes dione 
with a brightness almost intolerable to him, and he said 
in a low, shaking voice: 

''It is all fighting, all fighting. We have done our 
best; and thee has made all possible." 

"David!" she said in a voice scarce above a whisper. 

"Thee and me have far to go," he said in a voice not 
louder than her own, "but our ways may not be the 



same." 



She understood, and a newer life leaped up in her. 
She knew that he loved her — ^that was sufficient; the 
rest would be easier now. Sacrifice, all, would be easiw. 
To part, yes, and for evermore; but to know that she 
had been truly loved — ^who could rob her of that? 

"See," she said lightly, "your people are waiting — 
and there, why, there is my cousin Lacey. Tom, oh. 
Cousin TomI" she called eagerly. 

Lacey rode down on them. "I swan, but I'm i^ad," 
he said, as he dropped from his horse. "Ck>usin Hylda, 
I'm blest if I don't feel as if I could sing like Aunt 
Melissa." 

"You may kiss me, Ck>usin Tom," she said, as she 
took his hands in hers. 

He flushed, was embarrassed, then snatched a kiss 
from her cheek. " Say, I'm in it, ain't I? And you were 
in it first, eh, Cousin Hylda? The rest are nowhere — 
there they come from Aasouan, Kaid, Nahoum, and the 
Nubians. Look at 'em glisten!" 

A hundred of Kald's Nubians in their glittering ar- 
mour made three sides of a quickly moving square, in 
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thinks she has helped to make? Meanwhile, the Nu- 
bians smote their mailed breasts with their swords in 
honour of David and Kald. 

Under the (Reaming moon, the exquisite temple of 
PhilflB perched on its high rock above the river, the fires 
on the shore, the masts of the dahabiehs twinlding with 
lights, and the barbarous songs floating across the water, 
gave the feeling of past centuries to the scene. From 
the splendid boat which Kaid had placed at his disposal 
David looked out upon it all, with emotions not yet 
wholly mastered by the true estimate of what this 
day had brought to him. With a mind unsettled 
he listened to the natives in the forepart of the boat 
and on the shore, beating the darabukkeh and play- 
ing the kemengeh. Yet it was moving in a mist and 
on a flood of greater happiness than he had ever 
known. 

He did not know as yet that Eglington was gone for 
ever. He did not know that the winds of time had al- 
ready swept away all traces of the house of ambition 
which Eglington had sought to build; and that his 
nimble tongue and untrustworthy mind would never 
more delude and charm, and wanton with truth. He 
did not know, but within the past hour Hylda knew; 
and now out of the night Soolsby came to tell him. 

He was roused from his reverie by Soolsby's voice 
saying: ''Hast nowt to say to me, Egyptian?'' 

It startled him, sounded ghostly in the moonlight; for 
why should he hear Soolsby's voice on the confines of 
Egypt? But Soolsby came nearer, and stood where the 
moonlight fell upon him, hat in hand, a rustic modem 
figure in this Oriental world. 

David sprang to his feet and grasped the old man by 
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the shoulders. '^Soolsby, Soolsby/' he said, with a 
strange plaintive note in his voicey yet gladly, too. 
''Soolsby, thee is come here to welcome me! But has 
she not come — ^Miss Claridge, Soolsby?" 

He longed for that true heart which had never failed 
him, the simple soul whose life had been filled by thought 
and care of him, and whose every act had for its back- 
ground the love of sister for brother — ^for that was their 
relation in every usual meaning — who, too frail and 
broken to come to him now, wuted for him by the old 
hearthstone. And so Soolsby, in his own way , made him 
understand; for who knew them both better than this 
old man, who had shared in David's destiny since the 
fatal day when Lord Eglington had married Mercy 
Claridge in secret, had set in motion a long line of tragic 
happenings? 

''Ay, she would have come, she would have come," 
Soolsby answered, "but she was not fit for the journey, 
and there was little time, my lord." 

"Why did thee come, Soolsby? Only to welcome me 
back?" 

"I come to bring you back to England, to your duty 
there, my lord." 

The first time Soolsby had used the words "my lord," 
David had scarcely noticed it, but its repetition struck 
him strangely. 

" Here, sometimes they call me Piuha and Saadat, but 
I am not 'my lord,' " he said. 

"Ay, but you are my lord, Egyptian, as sure as I've 
kept my woid to you that I'd drink no more, ay, on my 
sacred honour. So you are my lord; you are Lord 
Eglington, my lord." 

David stood rigid and almost unblinking as Soolsby 
told his tale, beginning with the story of E^ington's 
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death, and going back all the years to the day of Mercy 
Claridge's marriage. 

''And him that never was Lord Eglington, your own 
father's son, is dead and gone, my lord; and you are 
come into your rights at last." This was the end of the 
tale. 

For a long time David stood looking into the spar- 
kling night before him, speechless and unmoving, his 
hands clasped behind him, his head bent forward, as 
though in a dream. 

How, all in an instant, had life changed for him I How 
had Soolsby's tale of E^ington's death filled him with a 
pity deeper than he had ever felt — ^the futile, bitter, 
imaccomplished life, the audacious, brilliant genius 
quenched, a genius got from the same source as his own 
resistless energy and imagination, from the same wild 
spring. Gone— all gone, with only pity to cover him, 
unloved, unloving, unbemoaned, save by the Quaker 
girl whose true spirit he had hurt, save by the wife 
whom he had cruelly wronged and tortured; and pity 
was the thing that moved them both, unfathomable and 
almost maternal, in that sense of motherhood which, in 
spite of love or passion, is behind both, behind all, in 
every true woman's life. 

At last David spoke. 

''Who knows of all this — of who I am, Soolsby?'* 

"Lady Eglington and myself, my lord." 

"Only she and you?" 

"Only us two, Egyptian." 

"Then let it be so — ^for ever." 

Soolsby was startled, dumf ounded. 

"But you will take your title and estates, my lord; 
you will take the place which is your own." 

"And prove my grandfather wrong? Had he not 
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enough 8QROW? And change my life, all to please thee, 
Soolfiby?" 

He took the old man's shoulders in his hands again. 
''Thee has done thy duty as few in this world, Soolsby, 
and ffvea friendship such as few give. But thee must 
be content. I am David Claridge, and so shall remain 
ever." 

''Then, dnce he has no male kin, the title dies, and 
all that's his will go to her ladyship/' Soolsby rejoined 
sourly. 
"Does thee grudge her ladyship what was his?" 
"I grudge h« what is yours, my lord — " 
Suddenly Soolsby paused, as though a new thought 
bad come to him, and he nodded to himself in satis- 
faction. " WeDy since you will have it so, it will be so, 
Egyptian; but it is a queer fuddle, all of it; andwhere's 
the way out, tell me that, my lord?" 

David spoke impatiently. "Call me 'my lord' no 
more. . • . But I will go back to England to her that's 
waiting at the Red Mansion, and you will remember, 
Soolsby—" 

Slowly the great flotilla of dahabiehs floated with 
the strong current down towards Cairo, the great sails 
swelling to the breexe that blew from the Libyan Hills. 
Along the bank of the Nile thousands of Arabs and fel- 
laheen crowded to welcome " the Saadat," bringing gifts 
of dates and eggs and fowls and dourha and sweetmeats, 
and linen doth; and even in the darkness and in the 
trouble that was on her, and the harrowing regret that 
she had not been with E^ington in his last hour— she 
fittle knew what Eg^ington had said to Faith in that last 
hour — ^Hylda's heart was soothed by the long, loud 
tribute paid to David. 
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As Ae sat in the eveniog lii^t, David and Laoejr 
came, and were receiyed by the DacfaesB of Snowdoii, 
idio could ooly say to David, as she hdd his hand, 
"Windkhuist sent his regards to yon, his loving re- 
gards. He was sore yon would come home — eome 
heme. He wished he were in power for your sake." 

So, for a few nximents die taDced vagndy , and said 
at last: "But Lady Eglingtcm, she will be ^ to see 
you, such old frittids as you are, thou|^ not so old 
as Windldiunt and me-4hirty years, over thirty la, 
la!'' 

They turned to go to Hylda, and came foce to face 
with Kate Heaver. 

Kate looked at David as one would look who saw a 
lost biend return from the dead. Ws qres hinted, he 
hdd out his hand to her. 

''It is good to see thee here," he said gently. 

''And 'tis the cross-roads <mce again, sir," she re- 
joined. 

"Thee means thee will marry Jaqper?" 

"Ay, I will marry Jaqper now," she answered. 

" It has been a long waiting." 

"It could not be till now," she reqxmded. 

David looked at her leflectivdy, and said: "By 
devious ways the human heart comes home. Ooe 
can only stand in the dow and wait. He has been 
patient." 

"I have been patient, too," she answered. 

As the Duchess disappeared with David, a swift 
change came over Lacey. He spun round on one toe, 
and, like a boy of ten, careered around the deck to the 
tune of a negro song. 

"Say, things are all right in there with them two, and 
it's my turn now," he said. "Cute as she can be, and 
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knows the game! Twice a widow, and knows the game I 
Waiting, she is down in Cairo, where the orange blos- 
som blows. I'm in it; we're all in it — every one of us. 
Ck>u8in Hylda's free now, and I've got no past worth 
speaking of; and, anyhow, shell understand, down there 
in Cairo. Cute as she can be — " 

Suddenly he swung himself down to the deck below. 
"The desert's the place for me to-nig^t," he said. 

Stq)ping ashore, he turned to where the Duchess 
stood on the deck, gasing out into the nig^t. "Well, 
give my love to the giris," he called, waving a hand up- 
wards, as it were to the wide world, and disappeared 
into the alluring ^diiteness. 

"I've got to get a kqr-thoue^t," he muttered to him- 
sdf , as he walked swiftly on, till only faint sounds came 
to him from the riverside. In the letter he had written 
to Hylda, which was the turning-point of all for her, he 
had epoken of these "key-thoughts." With all the 
childishness he showed at times, he had wisely felt his 
way into spheres idiere life had depth and meaning. 
The desert had justified him to himself and before the 
spirits of departed peoples, who wandered aver the 
sands, until at last they became sand also, and were 
blown hither and thither, to make beds for thousands 
of desert wayfarers, or paths for camds' feet, or a blind- 
ing storm to overwhelm the traveller and the caravan; 
Life pving and taking, and absorbing and destroying, 
and destrojong and absorbing, till the circle of human 
existence wheel to the full, and the task of Time be ac- 
complished. 

On the gorse-grown common above Hamley, David 
and Faith, and David's mother Mercy, had felt the same 
soul of thingB stirring — ^in the green things of green Eng- 
land, in the arid wastes of the Libyan desert, on the 
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bofiom of the N3e, where Mahommed HasBan now lay 
in a nuggtf singing a song of passion, Nature, with 
burning voice, munnuiing down the unquiet worid its 
message of the Final Peace through the innumerable 



GLOSSARY 



AUah ku Adbter-Qod m most 

Great. 
ArinaJb— Femmfe professional 

■mgers, sisiufying "a leaned 
female." 
Ardab—A mmmat eqoiTalent to 
five En^Usli buflheb. 

BaMkMak—Tip, douetwr. 
fioidst— Earthen vevel for eury- 
ing water. 



BitimZUk— In the name of Qod. 
Boi0tf6— A dooriceeper. 

IMo&M— A Nile hounboat with 

large lateen sails. 
Danbukkek A dram made of a 

skin stretdied oTcr an esrthen- 

warefunnd. 
Daurha — ^Bfaise. 

£ /enduMi— Most noble. 
£1 Aslbor— The Arab UniverBity 
at Cairo. 

FMdit^A mesmre of hnd repre- 
senting about an acre. 
FeUOh—Tht Egyptian peasant 

Gkiatm flmallboat. 



HathMih Leaves of hemp. 

/ndboOaV-God wining. 

Kdnom^^A musical instrument 

like a duleimcr. 
Kflwaii An orderly. 
Kemengek A cocoanut fiddle. 



Khamtm—A hot wind of Egypt 

and the Soudan. 
X<nir6a«Jk— A whip, often made of 

ihinooeros hide. 

Ld HOka OZtft-Atik— There m no 
deity but God. 

JfofaM— No matter. 
MaSbmm — ^Demented. 
J#o«la6a— A bench. 
Me^jidie—A Tdikkh Order. 
McotkrabM — ^Lattice window. 
HonrettM— High Steward. 
J#udtr— The Governor of a J#iMii- 

fieh| or province. 
J#iiasM — The sheikh of the 

mosque who calls to prsyer. 

NargkHdk — ^A Persian pqpe. 
Ndioi-^A quarter«taff. 

Jfawiacfaii The Mahommedan 
of fssting. 



5aadal-e(^6ddbo— E z e ellenoy 



Sdit-^Groom. 



Salaam — ^Eastern salutation. 
SMUM-6eieil— Head of a village. 

T aH m rnh A Tlukish tuiban. 

C/Iemo— Learned men. 

IFol/— Mahommedan Court deal- 
ing with succession, etc. 
WeUe-^A holy man or saint. 

Yatkmak—A veQ for the tower 

part of the face. 
FeU— A kmg vest or smock. 
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